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ARTICLE   I. 

THOUGHTS   ON    THE     RELATION    OF     PHYSIOLOGY    TO 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  Thomas  Hun,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  Albany  Medical  College. 

I  propose  to  show  the  connexion  between  the  Physiolo- 
gy of  the  nervous  system,  and  Psychology,  and  to  establish 
the  distinction  between  them.  For  want  of  attending  to 
this  connexion,  Psychologists  have  lost  sight  of  an  interes- 
ting face  of  their  science ;  for  want  of  attending  to  this 
distinction,  Physiologists  have  fallen  into  great  confusion, 
and  have  been  led  into  many  absurdities  and  contradictions. 

Physiology  and  Psychology  embrace  phenomena  of  dif- 
ferent orders,  and  which  are  learned  by  different  means. 
Hence  they  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  These 
two  orders  of  phenomena  are  connected  together,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  are  mutually  dependent.  Hence  the  two  sciences 
have  a  point  of  contact,  and  it  is  important  to  examine  this 
point,  and  see  how  they  touch  without  becoming  confounded. 

By  means  of  the  five  senses,  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  external  world.  We  find  a  substance  having  extension, 
figure,  impenetrability,  color,  and  exhibiting  certain  changes 
or  movements,  called  phenomena.  This  substance  which  is 
external  to  us,  which  possesses  these  properties,  and  exhib- 
its these  phenomena,  we  call  matter,  and  these  properties 
and  phenomena,  we  call  material. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  phenomena  of  mat- 
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ter,  and  of  their  relations,  constitutes  physical  science,  or 
rather  the  physical  sciences,  for  there  are  several.  The 
divisions  of  the  physical  sciences  depend  on  the  differences 
in  the  properties  and  phenomena  of  the  objects  of  nature, 
and  on  the  impossibility  of  reducing  them  to  one  general 
principle.  Thus,  we  find  in  living  beings,  phenomena  which 
are  different  from  those  of  dead  matter,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  reduce  the  one  into  the  other,  by  any  means  of  analyzing 
these  phenomena  we  at  present  possess  ;  and  hence  we  have 
a  science  of  organized  or  living  matter,  and  one  of  inor- 
ganized  or  dead  matter.  In  like  manner,  secondary  divi- 
sions are  established. 

But  all  these  sciences  agree  in  this,  that  the  properties 
and  phenomena  they  embrace,  are  learned  by  the  five  senses, 
that  they  belong  to  something  external  to  us,  and  not  to  us, 
that  this  something  has  extension,  figure,  divisibility,  exists 
in  a  certain  place,  moves,  and  is  called  matter.  Hence, 
notwithstanding  their  differences,  they  are  all  connected 
together  as  physical  sciences,  or  sciences  of  matter. 

But  physical  science  is  not  the  whole  of  science.     There 
are  phenomena  which  do  not  fall  within  its  domain.    When 
I  say,  I  think,  I  remember,  I  am  angry,  I  am  affirming  the 
existence  of  phenomena  which  are  real  and  certain  ;  as  much 
so  as  when  1  say  that  this  candle  burns,  or  ihis  pen  falls.  These 
phenomena  are  ii\deed  those  of  which  we  are  the  most  sure, 
for  I  might  listen  with  patience  to  one  who  should  attempt  to 
persuade  me  that  I  do  not  see  an  object  which  seems  to  be  be- 
fore me,  because  my  senses  have  already  deceived  me,  but  if 
one  should  undertake  to  persuade  me  that  I  am  not  angry 
when  I  feel  that  I  am  so,  or  that  I  do  not  will,  what  1  suppose  I 
will,  his  attempt  would  appear  to  me  supremely  absurd.    ^  -^ 
These  phenomena  of  thought,    will,  &c.,  are  then  real. 
Besides  this,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  relation  to  ex- 
tent, or  space,  or  movement  from  place  to  place ;  they  take 
place  in  ourselves,  and  not  in  that  which  is  external  to  us. 
They  are  not  learned  by  any  of  the  five  senses,  for  we  do 
not  see  ourselves  will,  nor  hear  ourselves  will  ;  nor  can  we 
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touch  or  taste  or  smell  volition ;  they  are  leamed  by  con- 
sciousness, an  internal  sense,  which  informs  us  of  ourselves, 
and  what  passes  in  us,  but  which  gives  no  knowledge  of 
what  is  external  to  us,  just  as  the  iive  senses  inform  us  of 
the  external  world,  and  what  passes  in  it,  but  give  us  no 
knowledge  of  ourselves. 

There  are  then  phenomena,  of  the  reality  of  which,  we 
cannot  doubt,  which  occur  within  ourselves,  and  not  in  that 
which  is  external  to  us,  which  have  no  relation  to  figure,  or 
space,  or  movement,  which  are  not  leained  by  the  senses, 
but  by  consciousness ;  and  just  as  we  say  that  one  class 
of  phenomena  belongs  to  the  external  world,  to  a  substance 
called  matter,  so  we  say  that  these  latter  phenomena  belong 
to  the  interna]  world,  to  a  substance  called  mind. 

It  is  true,  that  it  is  by  consciousness  that  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  impressions  made  on  the  five  senses,  so 
that  ultimately,  all  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is 
a  matter  of  consciousness.  In  this  case,  however,  we  are 
conscious  of  impressions  made  on  us  from  without,  and 
which  are  irresistibly  referred  to  something  external  to  us, 
and  between  which  and  us,  the  senses  have  served  as  a 
medium ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  phenomena  of  thought,  will, 
&c.,  we  are  conscious  of  what  takes  place,  directly  in  us, 
without  any  reference  to  the  external  world. 

The  man  who  should  shut  up  his  five  senses,  and  endea- 
vor to  find  the  external  world,  matte?-,  by  his  consciousness, 
would  be  guilty  of  an  absurdity,  for  consciousness,  does 
not  reveal  to  him  this  external  world  ,  except  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses.  So  the  man  who  should  neglect  his 
consciousness,  and  endeavor  to  find  the  internal  world, 
mind,  by  his  five  senses,  would  be  guilty  of  a  like  absurdity. 
It  is  true,  that  by  the  senses  he  might  find  the  external 
manifestations  of  mind,  but  of  the  phenomena  them- 
selves he  could  have  no  idea  without  consciousness. 
When  I  see  a  man  gesticulating  in  a  certain  manner,  I  con- 
clude he  is  angry,  not  because  I  see  his  anger,  for  I  see 
only  his  gesticulations,  but  by  my  own  consciousness  I  know 
a2 
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what  anger  is,  and  how  it  manifests  itself  externally  in  me. 
Had  I  never  been  angry  myself,  I  might  have  known  that  a 
man  in  certain  circumstances,  would  execute  certain  move- 
ments, but  I  never  could  have  had  an  idea  of  anger. 

Since  then,  the  phenomena  of  thought,  will,  feeling,  &c., 
occurring  within  ourselves,  and  learned  by  consciousness, 
are  real,  they  may  be  studied,  analyzed,  and  their  relations 
may  be  discovered  ;  that  is,  they  may  form  the  basis  of  a 
science,  for  to  constitute  a  science,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
have  phenomena  having  fixed  relations  to  each  other.  Psy- 
chology is  the  science  which  takes  cognizance  of  mind, 
and  its  phenomena,  as  Physical  science  takes  cognizance 
of  matter  and  its  phenomena. 

To  resume.  There  is  then  an  external  world  of  matter, 
the  properties  and  phenomena  of  which  are  learned  by  the 
five  senses,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  world  constitutes  phy- 
sical science.  There  is  also  nn  internal  world  of  mmd, 
which  is  revealed  to  us  by  consciousness,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  this  world  constitutes  Psychology.  The  domain 
of  Physical  science  is,  then,  the  external  world,  matter. 
The  domain  of  Psychology  is  the  internal  world,  mind. 

Such  is  the  distinction  between  Psychology  and  Physical 
science.  To  deny  the  propriety  of  this  distinction,  we  must 
either  deny  the  reality  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  or 
we  must  show  that  these  phenomena  do  not  differ  from  those 
learned  by  the  senses.  That  is,  it  must  be  shown  that  those 
phenomena  which  we  refer  to  the  simple,  indivisible  sub- 
stance we  call  /,  are  of  the  -same  nature  as  those  we  refer 
to  the  extended,  divisible  substance  we  call  matter. 

Whether  ultimately,  matter  and  mind  may  be  proved  to 
be  one  thing  under  difTerent  faces,  whether  a  unity  or  third 
term  may  be  found  which  will  unite  these  two  terms,  is  a 
question  of  metaphysics,  of  which  the  solution  is  not  neces- 
sary for  my  present  purpose.  The  great  point  I  wish  now 
to  establish,  is,  that  mind  as  we  know  it,  is  different  from 
matter  as  we  know  it.     If  in  the  progress  of  science,  one  of 
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the  two  substances  is  to  disappear,  1  doubt  not,  it  will  be 
mind  which  will  swallow  up  matter,  and  not  the  reverse. 

I  have  now  shown  the  distinction  between  Physical  sci- 
ence and  Psychology  ;  I  proceed  to  show  how  they  come  in 
contact. 

Physiology  is  a  branch  of  physical  science.  It  embraces 
the  phenomena  of  organized  matter,  which  are  learned  by 
means  of  the  senses,  and  which  even  when  studied  in  our 
own  bodies  are  recognised  as  belonging  to  something 
external  to  us,  and  not  as  belonging  to  us.  So  far 
as  these  phenomena  relate  to  nutrition  and  reproduc- 
tion, there  is  no  danger  of  any  confusion,  but  when  we 
come  to  the  phenomena  of  animal  life,  or  of  the  nervous 
system,  then  we  must  proceed  with  great  caution,  if  we 
would  avoid  the  errors  into  which  physiologists  have  been, 
and  still  are,  so  commonly  led.  - 

The  phenomena  of  consciousness,  psychological  phenom- 
ena are,  in  many  cases,  perhaps  in  all,  accompanied  by 
movements  in  the  nervous  system.  These  movements  ac- 
company, but  do  not  constitute  psychological  acts.  These 
acts  take  place,  although  we  do  not  know  there  is  a  nervous 
system,  and  are  always  very  different  from  anything  we 
can  conceive  as  occurring  in  this  S3'stem.  If  anger,  for 
example,  is  accompanied  by  some  movement  or  change  in 
a  particular  portion  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebral  hem- 
ispheres, we  can  not  conceive  that  this  movement  or  change 
is  anger.  Take  any  conceivable  change  in  this  matter,  any 
movement  molecular  or  in  mass,  and  it  would  appear  most 
absurd,  to  call  this  movement  anger.  It  would  appear 
absurd  because  we  cannot  conceive  of  anger  as  a  material 
movement  which  is  cognizable  by  the  senses  ;  it  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  a  different  order,  cognizable  by  consciousness. 
That  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a  material  movement  as 
its  cause  or  its  effect,  is  a  fact  which  we  may  attempt  to 
prove,  it  bears  no  absurdity  in  its  face  ;  but  that  it  is  this 
material  movement,  is  an  assertion  so  absurd  that  common 
sense  at  once  rejects  it. 
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We  h^ve  now  come  to  the  point  of  contact  between  Psy- 
chology and  the  Physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  material  and  spiritual  world,  and  we  must  pro- 
ceed in  our  investigation  with  caution. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  sen&ation,  analyze  it  into  its 
elements,  and  see  what  belongs  to  matter,  what  to  mind. 

I  lay  my  hand  on  the  table,  and  feel  it.  This  is  a  sensa- 
tion. This  sensation  is  a  mental  phenomenon ;  so  little  ap- 
parent connection  has  it  with  niatter  or  a  nervous  system, 
that  many  persons  experience  such  sensations  all  their  lives, 
without  knowing  that  there  is  a  nerve,  or  what  it  is.  But 
we  can  demonstrate  that  besides  this  sensation,  this  mental 
phenomenon,  there  are  material  movements  without  which 
it  can  not  occur.  Thus,  if  the  nerve  is  divided,  no  sensa- 
tion occurs  when  the  impression  is  made  on  the  hand,  and 
by  a  series  of  investigations,  we  find  that  an  impression  has 
been  made  by  the  external  object  on  the  extremity  of  one 
or  more  nervous  fibres,  that  this  impression  has  traveled 
along  these  fibres  to  some  point  in  the  interior  of  the  brain 
which  can  not  be  determined  in  the  present  state  of  the  sci- 
ence, and  when  it  has  reached  this  point,  the  sensation  is  pro- 
duced. Here  are  two  things,  a  nervous  transmission  and  a  sen- 
sation. The  first  a  material,  the  second  a  mental  phenomenon. 
The  nervous  transmission  causes  the  sensation,  but  is  not  the 
sensation ;  it  is  analogous  to  the  transmission  of  electrical 
currents  along  wires.  Suppose  now  that  an  electrical  cur- 
rent, in  its  passage,  finds  a  combustible  matter,  it  will  set  it 
on  fire.  Here  the  current  causes  the  combustion,  but  it  is 
not  itself  combustion,  so  nervous  transmission  causes  sensa- 
tion, but  is  not  sensation. 

Suppose  we  could  make  the  change  whrch  occurs  in  the 
nervous  fibre,  or  in  the  grey  matter  into  which  it  plunges,  ob- 
vious to  the  senses,  and  then,  that  we  lay  bare  the  parts  in  a 
living  animal  and  excite  this  movement,  and  say  to  a  spec- 
tator, look  at  this  movement,  change,  whatever  it  may  be, 
this  is  sensation  you  are  seeing :  would  it  not  appear  absurd  ? 
Would  not  the  man,  thus  addressed,  say,  it  is  impossible  for 
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me  or  any  other  person  to  see  or  feel  in  any  way  the  sensa- 
tion of  another  animal ;  I  see  a  nervous  movement,  and  that 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  sensation ;  but  the  sensation  itself 
can  only  be  felt  by  the  patient,  it  is  a  matter  of  conscious- 
ness, and  I  can  not  be  conscious  of  what  is  going  on  in  ano- 
ther, though  I  may  see  all  the  material  movements  or 
changes  in  his  body. 

One  who  had  not  read  books  of  Physiology,  who  was 
ignorant  of  all  the  confusion  which  arises  from  not  distin- 
guishing between  nervimotion,  or  whatever  else  we  may 
call  the  material  movements  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
mental  acts,  would  suppose  I  was  wasting  time  on  a  point 
sufficiently  clear.  But  those  who  read  books  of  physiology, 
even  the  most  modern,  who  find  sensibility  attributed  to  the 
nerves,  and  who  have  noticed  all  the  floundering  it  causes 
among  writers  on  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  chord,  some 
of  whom  talk  of  sensations  of  which  the  individual  is  not 
conscious,  will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  necessity  of  reform- 
ing physiological  language,  and  it  may  be,  physiological  sci- 
ence on  this  point. 

If  we  take  the  case  of  a  voluntary  movement,  we  find  the 
same  elements  entering  into  its  production,  but  in  an  inverse 
order.  We  have  the  volition  a  mental  phenomenon,  acting 
upon  nervous  fibres  in  the  brain  at  a  point,  which  like  that 
where  sensation  is  produced,  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty  ;  the  impression  here  made,  is  transmitted  along 
the  fibre  to  the  muscle  or  muscles,  and  the  voluntary  move- 
ment succeeds.  Here  the  mental  phenomenon  precedes  the 
nervimotion,  instead  of  following  it,  as  in  sensation. 

Volition  is  so  manifestly  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  not  a 
nervous  action,  that  physiologists  have  avoided  the  error  of 
considering  volition  as  a  property  of  the  nerves,  though 
there  would  be  the  same  propriety  in  it,  as  there  is  in  as- 
cribing to  them  sensibility. 

Not  only  is  it  true  of  sensation  and  volition,  that  they  are 
connected  with  certain  nervous  movements,  either  as  cause 
or  effect,  but  the  same  thing  appears  to  be  true  of  all  the 
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mental  operations.  Various  facts  which  are  sufficiently 
familiar  to  all  physiologists,  demonstrate  that  the  mental  oper- 
ations are  under  the  influence  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
and  are  perverted  or  suspended  when  these  nervous  masses 
are  diseased  or  destroyed.  Still  we  must  carefully  bear  in 
mind  the  distinction  between  the  nervous  movements  and 
the  mental  operations,  at  the  same  time  that  we  admit  their 
connexion. 

As  to  the  mode  of  the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  the 
body,  and  how  the  one  acts  upon  the  other,  it  would  be  un- 
profitable here  to  speculate.  Descartes,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  who  clearly  established  the  distinction  between  the 
substance  which  thinks,  mind,  and  the  substance  which  is 
extended,  matter,  found  it  impossible  to  frame  even  an  hy- 
pothesis of  their  mode  of  union,  and  in  a  kind  of  philosophi- 
cal despair,  resolved  it  all  into  a  miraculous  effort  of  God,  a 
divine  assistance.  Leibnitz  invented  his  hypothesis  of  the 
prec.stahlished  harmony,  according  to  which  the  nervous 
movements  and  the  mental  operations  correspond,  but  with- 
out any  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Imagine  two  parallel 
movements,  one  occurring  in  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
other  in  the  mind,  and  so  arranged  that  they  shall  always 
correspond  in  time,  and  you  have  the  view  of  Leibnitz  of  the 
mode  of  union  of  the  soul  and  body.  Hence,  when  I  exe- 
cute a  voluntary  movement,  it  is  not  the  volition  which 
causes  the  movement  in  the  nervous  fibre,  but  this  move- 
ment occurs  at  the  same  time  wuth  the  volition  ;  and  so  sen- 
sation occurs  in  the  mind  at  the  same  moment  that  the  im- 
pression is  made  on  the  nervous  fibre. 

Others  again,  seeing  that  so  long  as  this  duality  was  ad- 
mitted, no  explanation  of  the  reactions  of  mind  and  matter 
could  be  possible,  have  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  it.  Some 
have  denied  the  existence  of  mind,  and  have  made  thought 
an  attribute  of  the  substance  matter.  These  are  the  mate- 
rialists. Others  have  made  matter  only  a  mode  of  manifesta- 
tion of  mind.  These  are  the  spiritualists.  While  a  third  class 
have  endeavored  to  find  a  third  term  which  should  include 
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both  matter  and  mind.     Such  for  example  is  the  system  of 
Spinoza. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  Physiologists,  nor  even  for  Psy- 
chologists, to  attempt  the  solution  of  these  problems  of  trans- 
cendental mataphysics,  problems  which  are  so  vast,  so  dif- 
ficult of  solution,  that  no  one  metaphysician  has  as  yet  been 
able  to  seize  more  than  one  of  their  faces.  For  practical 
purposes,  we  have  a  task  more  humble,  but  more  easy.  We 
have  to  study,  not  the  nature  of  the  two  substances  nor  the 
nature  of  their  relation,  but  this  relation  itself  as  it  manifests 
itself  to  the  senses  and  to  consciousness.  The  great  ques- 
tions for  us  to  answer  are  these :  what  nervous  movements 
correspond  to  given  mental  acts  ?  what  is  the  mechanism  of 
these  movements  ?  and  how  are  the  mental  acts  affected  by 
changes  in  the  nervous  system  or  in  the  rest  of  the  body  ? 
Without  undertaking  to  explain  how  an  impression  trans- 
mitted along  a  nervous  fibre  gives  rise  to  a  sensation  or  is 
accompanied  by  a  sensation,  we  study  the  different  elements 
necessary  for  the  production  of  sensations,  and  the  modifi- 
cations of  sensation  produced  by  changes  in  the  nervous 
fibre.  So  of  the  other  mental  operations.  We  can  not 
explain  how  it  is  that  the  instincts  or  the  intellectual  acts 
should  be  connnected  with  nervous  movements  in  the  grey 
matter  of  the  hemispheres,  but  we  may  study  the  conditions 
of  this  grey  matter  necessary  for  the  healthy  manifestation 
of  these  acts. 

Cabanis  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  studying  the  connexion  between  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal nature  of  man,  not  as  a  question  of  abstract  metaphysics 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  settled  by  observation  and  exper 
iment.  His  work  on  the  Rapports  du,  moral  et  du  physique, 
does  indeed  attempt  a  sort  of  solution  of  the  metaphysical 
question  by  denying  the  existence  of  mind,  and  this  is  the 
portion  of  it  which  is  the  weakest  and  most  amenable  to 
criticism,  but  to  him  at  least  belongs  the  glory  of  having 
conceived  thus  clearly  the  problem  of  their  relations  as  mat- 
ters of  fact. 
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To  resume.  The  Physiology  of  the  nervous  system  em- 
braces all  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  movements,  or  changes, 
which  occur  in  the  nervous  matter.  It  is  a  science  of  facts, 
cognizable  to  the  live  senses,  and  uses  the  same  modes  of 
investigation  as  the  other  physical  sciences. 

Psychology  is  the  science  of  mind.  It  is  founded  on  facts 
of  consciousness  which  are  not  cognizable  to  the  senses.  It 
embraces  all  the  mental  operations,  which  are  very  differ- 
ent from  changes  in  nervous  matter,  and  hence  Psychology 
is  not  merely  a  chapter  of  physiology,  but  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent science. 

But  there  is  a  connexion  between  nervous  movements  and 
mental  acts,  the  nature  and  mode  of  which  is  unknown. 
The  study  of  the  facts  relating  to  this  connexion  between 
mans  physical  and  spiritual  nature,  constitutes  a  middle 
ground  on  which  the  Physiologist  and  Psychologist  meet. 
The  Psychologist  must  come  from  the  exclusive  study  of 
facts  of  consciousness,  in  order  to  understand  many  of 
the  influences  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  the  Physiol- 
ogist in  tracing  nervous  movements,  comes  at  last  to  facts  of 
consciousness,  for  the  comprehension  of  which  he  must  look 
to  Psychology. 


ARTICLE  II. 

ON   IMPULSIVE    INSANITY. 

BY    EDWARD    DANIELL,    ESQ.,    NEWPORT    PAGNELL,    ENG. 

Communicated  to  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical 
Association,  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  held  at  Shef- 
field, July  20th  andSlst,  1845. 

The  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  in  health, 
and  under  disease,  confessedly  constitute  an   abstruse  and 
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difficult  subject,  the  investigation  of  which  involves  the 
highest  measure  of  professional  attainment. 

On  public  grounds,  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  physiolog- 
ical and  pathological  phenomena,  constitutes  a  most  essen- 
tial qualification  in  practitioners  of  every  grade.  On  the 
true  testimony  of  medical  witnesses  depends  the  public 
safety,  as  well  as  the  proper  protection  of  individuals  who 
may  be  presumed  to  be  labouring  under  insane  manifesta- 
tion. For  my  own  part,  I  should  not  have  presumed  to 
write  a  paper  upon  such  a  subject,  nor  have  had  the  temer- 
ity to  deliver  it  before  this  enlightened  meeting,  were  it  not 
that  in  the  course  of  practice  some  curious  and  interesting 
cases  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  which  I  thought 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  detail ;  and,  moreover,  that  by 
the  little  I  have  to  sa^,  I  might  stimulate  others  to  think 
and  to  say  more. 

The  multiplication  of  facts  furnishes  the  best  data  for 
practical  inference,  and  the  true  knowledge  of  function  is 
often  better  understood  while  the  organ  is  under  pathologi- 
cal disturbances,  that  when  its  condition  is  perfectly  normal. 
When  structures  become  radically  changed  by  diseased  ac- 
tion, we  are  sensible  that  their  functions  must  be  impaired. 
The  knife  of  the  anatomist  can  display  these  ravages  ;  and 
he  having  correct  views  of  the  physiology  of  function, 
knows  when  these  morbid  exhibitions  present  themselves, 
what  must  have  been  the  symptoms  and  character  of  the 
disease  during  life.  If  the  liver,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the 
stomach,  or  the  intestines,  have  been  thus  victimized  by 
structural  derangement,  his  judgment  will  not  err  ;  but  the 
brain  is  sui  generis  in  this  particular,  as  insane  manifestation 
does  occur  without  detectable  organic  lesion ;  not  but  under 
certain  phases  of  common  disorder,  the  former  organs  ex- 
hibit disturbed  action,  without  involving  their  structure ;  but 
death  rarely  occurs  from  such  a  condition,  nor  does  the  im- 
paired action  last  very  long,  but  the  mind  will  sometimes 
be  irregular  for  years,  and  yet  the  brain  preserve  its  integ- 
rity. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  brains  of  permanent  ma- 
niacs undergo  extensive  structural  changes.  By  the  inves- 
tigations of  Pine],  Esquirol,  and  others,  positive  organic 
changes  have  been  shovi^n,  such  as  opacity  in  the  deUcate 
arachnoid,  tubercular  deposits,  ossifications,  congestion  in 
the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  and  other  abnormal  appearan- 
ces ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  see  why  the  brain 
should  form  an  exception  in  these  particulars  to  other  parts 
of  the  animal  machine.  But  the  object  of  my  inquiry  is 
not  what  occurs  in  appreciable  insanity,  but  rather  in  that 
peculiar  condition  of  disorder  where  insane  manifestation  is 
temporary.  It  has  been  admitted  by  continental  inquirers 
that  the  substance  which  covers  the  convolutions,  the  corti- 
cal or  grey  substance,  is  always  found  in  maniacs  to  be  in- 
jected, and  changed  in  colour,  and  even  in  sudden  and  sui- 
cidal fits  of  insanity  it  is  rarely  found  otherwise  than  con- 
gested. I  think  this  an  important  point  to  be  kept  in  view, 
for  if  it  be  true  that  our  intellectual  powers  are  manifested 
through  this  substance,  even  a  slight  abnormal  state  of  it 
may  account  for  the  irregularity  in  our  thoughts,  and  conse- 
quently in  our  actions. 

Insanity  in  its  more  regular  and  fixed  character  very  rare- 
ly occupies,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  ;  patients  are  speedily  removed  to  proper 
asylums,  and  placed  under  such  restraint  and  management, 
as  would  be  incompatible  with  the  convenience  of  private 
practice.  But  the  insanity  to  which  1  have  alluded, — that 
which  is  "injpulsive"  and  temporary,  and  which,  in  its  ef- 
fects both  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  is  frequently 
frightful,  not  only  comes  under  our  observation,  but  often 
involves  us  in  a  painful  judicial  inquiry.  A  true  knowledge 
of  this  kind  of  alienation  is  most  essential  to  the  general 
practitioner.  He  should  make  it  his  particular  business  to 
investigate  its  characters  with  untiring  assiduity,  because 
there  are  questions  between  the  legal  and  pathological  defi- 
nition of  such  derangement  which  will  often  place  him  in  a 
position  of  difficulty.     The  law  being  ignorant  of  the  nicer 
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points  concerning  insane  manifestation,  might  not  be  willing 
to  admit  opinions  contrary  to  its  own  interpretation  of  re- 
sponsibility, or  at  any  rate  it  would  require,  and  it  ought  to 
do  so,  incontrovertible  evidence  that  those  opinions  were 
founded  in  truth.  Let  the  following  case  be  taken  as  an 
example: — 

Mr.  H ,  a  farmer  became  a  patient  of  mine  in  1822. 

He  was  an  atrabilious  subject,  of  irritable  temperament, 
subject  to  frequent  functional  disturbance  of  the  liver,  of 
sallow  and  muddy  complexion,  accustomed  to  free  living,  and 
at  one  period  of  his  life  given  to  intemperance.  He  had 
been  raised  by  marriage  from  a  state  of  laborious  indigence, 
to  comparative  wealth,  grew  indolent  under  his  change  of 
fortune,  and  addicted  to  low  indulgence.  It  will  be  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  detail  my  views  of  his  disorder ;  clearly  its 
seat  was  in  the  organs  which  subserve  the  office  of  digestion. 
The  liver  was  torpid,  its  edges  tender,  and  slightly  indura- 
ted. While  under  treatment  he  manifested  great  irritability, 
his  temper  was  soured  by  the  most  trifling  circumstances, 
and  his  mind  disturbed  by  gloomy  and  despairing  views  of 
every  event.  Still  he  could  converse,  and  even  be  pleasant 
amongst  friends  and  neighbors  ;  he  gave  no  token  whatever 
of  wildness  or  incoherency  ;  his  answers  to  questions  were 
always  natural,  and  no  man  could  gather  from  his  general 
demeanour  that  the  slightest  irregularity  existed  in  his  mind. 

One  day  I  called  upon  him  and  found  him  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation, — countenance  flushed,  eyes  unusually  bright 
and  shining,  pulse  rapid,  breathing  hurried  and  disturbed, 
as  though  he  was  just  recovering  from  some  violent  mental 
commotion.  I  thought  some  trifling  domestic  occurrence 
had  excited  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  and  that  the  wild  eddies 
of  ungovernable  rage  were  just  subsiding  as  I  entered, — in- 
deed 1  took  it  for  granted  that  such  was  the  case,  and  began  to 
point  out  to  him  the  dangerous  tendency  of  such  paroxysms, 
but  he  assured  me  I  was  mistaken,  for  nothing  had  occurred 
to  disturb  his  equanimity,  at  least  as  far  as  his  family  or  bu- 
siness was  concerned  ;  "  for  all  that,"  said  he,  "I  have  under- 
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gone  a  great  trial,  a  trial  which  fills  me  with  horror  when 
I  reflect  upon  it."  The  following  is  his  own  account : — "  I 
was  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  my  wife  and  children  were  sit- 
ting by  the  fire ;  I  had  been  talking  to  them  very  comforta- 
bly, when  suddenly  my  eye  caught  the  poker, — a  desire 
came  upon  me  which  I  could  not  control ;  it  was  a  desire  to 
shed  blood.  I  combatted  with  it  as  long  as  I  could ;  1  shut 
my  eyes,  and  tried  to  think  of  something  else,  but  it  was 
of  no  use ;  ihe  more  I  tried  the  worse  I  became,  until  at 
last  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  with  a  voice  of  thunder 
I  ordered  them  all  out  of  the  room.  Oh!  had  they  resisted 
— had  they  opposed  me,  I  should  have  murdered  them  every 
one, — I  must  have  done  it ;  no  tongue  can  tell  how  I  thirsted 
to  do  it;  Heaven  bless  them,  and  for  what  reason?  Great 
God  !  how  grateful  I  feel  that  I  am  free  from  that  crime." 

On  another  occasion  he  met  his  youngest  child,  a  sweet 
girl  about  six  years  of  age,  on  the  landing  of  the  stair-case, 
where  was  a  sash  window,  looking  into  the  yard,  being  at 
an  altitude  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  from  the  ground.  An 
impulse  came  upon  him  at  this  moment ;  he  actually  seized 
the  child  by  the  arm,  and  had  his  hand  upon  the  frame  of 
the  window,  when  his  better  feelings  mastered  the  desire 
he  rushed  into  his  bed-room,  and  lay  all  day  in  a  state  of 
horror  and  distraction.  I  must  premise  here,  that  although 
he  was  a  surly  ill-tempered  man,  he  was  doatingly  fond  of 
his  children. 

I  deemed  it  necessary  under  these  circumstances,  to 
guard  the  family  against  these  fearful  attacks  ;  he  was  wise, 
enough  to  see  the  necessity  of  certain  wholesome  restraint, 
which,  however,  was  employed  without  hurting  his  feelings 
by  a  too  painful  display  of  it.  As  the  disordered  condition 
of  his  digestive  apparatus  recovered  their  wonted  healthy 
tone,  I  heard  no  more  of  this  destructive  impulse. 

Now,  what  was  the  pathological  condition  of  this  man's 
brain  ?  Was  it  primarily  or  sympathetically  disturbed  ? 
Was  it  generally  or  partially  irritated  ?     Did  the  whole  men- 
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tal  organ  participate  in  the  derangement ;  or  was  it  excited 
over  any  particular  locality  having  functions  peculiar  to  it- 
self? I  advocate  no  particular  doctrines,  but  I  believe  the 
brain  to  be  the  organ  through  which  mind  is  manifested  ; 
facts  bear  me  out  too  in  the  belief  that  this  organ  is  not 
single — that  it  is  a  compound,  and  that  given  portions  have 
given  functions.  My  idea  of  this  case  is,  that  the  peripheral 
extremity  of  the  grey  substance  covering  certain  convolu- 
tions, was  in  a  state  of  occasional  symptomatic  irritation, 
analogous  in  character  perhaps  to  the  temporary  flush 
which  pervaded  the  countenance  and  lighted  the  eye,  that 
the  aptitude  of  its  natural  manifestation  was  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  excitement,  and  that  the  impulse  thus  cre- 
ated subdued  for  a  moment  the  higher  range  of  faculties, 
and  that  murder  would  have  been  committed,  but  for  the 
return  of  their  controlling  energies.  Bear  in  mind,  this  was 
a  man  of  very  limited  education, — he  had  no  artificial  refine- 
ment, his  pleasures  were  purely  animal,  and  his  passions 
uncontrolled,  either  by  the  exercise  of  religion,  or  by  the 
restraint  of  moral  obligation.  If  there  be  parts  of  the  brain 
peculiarly  designed  for  exalted  sentiments,  with  him  they 
were  uncultivated ;  the  merely  brutal  propensities  had 
through  life  been  energetically  excited. 

In  a  medico-legal  point  of  view  this  case  is  highly  inter- 
esting. Had  the  threatened  catastrophe  occurred  ;  suppose 
under  this  maniacal  excitement  he  had  murdered  his  wife 
and  children,  what  measure  of  responsibility  would  have 
been  attached  to  the  act?  He  was  suffering  from  causes 
known  to  induce  hypochondriasis,  proved  in  many  instances 
to  forerun  suicidal  propensities,  and  which  indeed  have  been 
considered  in  a  coroner's  court  sufficient  to  justify  a  verdict 
of  "  Temporary  Insanity."  Would  such  a  plea  be  admitted 
in  a  court  of  law,  where  other  testimony  would  tend  to 
neutralize  its  validity  ?  Apart  from  medical  evidence,  what 
would  be  said  by  neighbors  and  friends,  but  that  the  man 
had  at  all  times  in  their  presence  indicated  perfect  sanity. 
The  madness  was  impulsive  and  momentary :  in  a  very 
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short  time  the  character  of  his  mind  wag  changed,  and  re- 
morse at  the  bare  conception  of  the  deed  took  possession  of 
his  feelings.  How  necessary  that  these  delicate  points  of 
discrimination  should  be  well  understood,  and  how  culpable 
is  that  practitioner  who  neglects  the  study  of  a  subject, 
which  involves  so  many  interests.  In  the  criminal  annals 
of  this,  and  other  countries,  may  be  found  innumerable  ex- 
amples of  great  crimes  committed  under  circumstances 
which  may  well  raise  a  question  as  to  the  sanity  of  the 
perpetrators. 

The  case  of  Martha  Brixey,  who  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey  on  the  lOth  of  May  last,  is  a  striking  example  of 
"  impulsive  insanity."  Impelled  by  feelings  analogous  to 
those  detailed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  H.,  she  really  committed 
the  deed ;  he,  by  the  intervention  of  better  feeling,  resisted. 
But  in  her,  remorse  and  a  better  spirit  followed  the  commis- 
sion ;  unhappily  it  was  dormant  when  its  interposition  would 
have  been  of  value.  The  brain  in  this  case,  I  apprehend, 
was  only  symptomatically  disturbed  ;  some  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  a  remote  organ  may  have  been  the  inducing  cause — 
say  the  uterus,  the  brain  becoming  the  subject  of  irritation 
through  sympathy  with  its  disordered  function. 

We  all  know  in  practice  the  protean  character  of  hyste- 
ria when  mental  manifestations  are  implicated  in  its  effects. 
I  have  a  patient  at  this  moment  who  detained  me  two  hours, 
and  sent,  moreover,  for  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  to 
witness  her  dying  moments,  although  she  was  walking  about 
the  room,  and  talking  incessantly  all  the  time.  It  was  in 
vain  to  reason  with  her;  she  was  dying,  and  the  cause  of 
her  anticipated  death  was  from  lifting  a  wine-bottle  off  the 
table,  and  rupturing  thereby  the  gall-bladder :  she  very 
knowingly  placing  her  hand  between  her  shoulders,  as  her 
anatomical  view  of  its  proper  locality. 

It  would  be  both  awkward  and  invidious  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  facts  in  the  annals  of  our  criminal  judicature,  or 
I  could  adduce  many  instances  where  the  lives  of  criminals 
have  been  forfeited,  sacrificed  I  had  almost  said,  to  the  of- 
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fended  laws,  when  judging  from  the  evidence,  the  very 
deeds  for  which  they  liave  suffered  were  committed  perhaps 
under  the  influence  of"  impulsive  insanity."  The  absence  of 
all  motive  for  crime;  the  utter  helplessness,  if  not  innocence, 
of  the  victims  who  have  been  destroyed  under  this  awful 
thirsting  for  blood;  and,  finally,  the  criminafsown  statement 
not  only  of  love  and  affection  for  the  objects  they  had  cru- 
elly mutilated,  but  detailing,  as  they  have  done,  the  irresis- 
tible character  of  their  impulsive  feelings,  so  like  in  descrip- 
tion to  the  case  I  have  quoted. 

Under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor,  men  exhibit 
strange  actions,  altogether  different  in  character  from  the 
ordinary  and  common  course  of  their  proceedings — cow- 
ards grow  pot-valiant ;  wise  men  become  fools  and  idiots ; 
morose  men  witty  ;  and  witty  men  morose.  The  following 
is  a  curious  case  of  spectral  illusion  produced  by  hard 
drinking : — 

A  farmer  was  returning  home  from  a  party,  where  he  had 
been  drinking  freely  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The 
night  was  dark,  and  the  road  to  his  own  house  very  lonely, 
so  that  the  probability  of  a  companion  at  that  late  hour 
was  very  problematical ;  still  he  found  he  was  not  alone,  for 
a  grotesque  figure  was  marching  by  his  side,  at  times  run- 
ning before  him,  and  exhibiting  remarkable  eccentric  evo- 
lutions. He  spoke  to  it,  but  of  course  it  returned  him  no 
answer.  He  stood  still  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  the  figure  was 
there;  he  attempted  to  run  after  it,  but  I  need  not  say  it 
eluded  him.  He  was  not  so  far  gone  in  liquor  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  reasoning ;  he  argued,  and  argued  properly,  it 
was  the  mere  phantom  of  a  heated  and  intoxicated  brain. 
Such  a  phantom  exhibited  before  a  weak  and  superstitious 
mind,  would  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  regular  ghost 
story,  and  have  gained  for  the  locality  of  its  appearance, 
the  appellation  of  the  haunted  glen  I 

The  following  case  of  hallucination  is  one  where  the 
brain,  injured  by  repeated  intemperance,  became  sympto- 
matically  disturbed  during  active  derangement  of  the  liver 

VOL.   III. — B. 
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acconipained  with  its  ordinary  concomitant  characteristics 
of  general  fever  and  depression  of  spirits: — 

W.  C,  an  innkeeper,  a  man  of  intemperate  habits  and 
idle  from  the  very  nature  of  his  calling,  had  suffered  for 
years  with  what  we  called  a  "liver  complaint;"  he  had  been 
jaundiced  repeatedly;  his  tongue  was  always  foul,  and  his 
complexion  of  a  dirty  brown.  He  was  not  generally  a  pa- 
tient of  mine,  but  I  was  called  to  him  hastily  under  a  seiz- 
ure of  "  impulsive  insanity."  The  effect  in  this  instance  was 
widely  different  from  the  case  of  Mr.  H.  He  had  lost  all 
control  over  his  perceptions ;  present  objects  were  present- 
ed to  his  mind  distorted,  and  his  vision  was  crowded  with 
unreal  images,  I  found  him  capering  about  the  room,  hop- 
ping upon  chairs  and  tables,  and  vociferating  loudly  at  eve- 
ry movement ;  the  perspiration  streamed  down  his  cheeks 
by  the  violence  of  his  exertions,  and  his  countenance  exhib- 
ited the  most  marked  characters  of  fear,  horror,  and  dismay. 
He  had  a  notion  he  was  in  hell ;  that  legions  of  devils  were 
pursuing  him  in  every  direction,  imps  of  every  form  hissing 
and  whizzing  about  his  head,  his  hands  and  arms  being  per- 
petually in  action  to  shield  him  from  their  attacks,  occasion- 
ally seizing  and  grasping  them,  dashing  them  on  the  ground, 
and  stamping  upon  them;  snakes  entwined  themselves  round 
his  legs,  and  fire  was  scorching  him.  To  reason  with  him 
was  useless;  nothing  in  nature  could  equal  his  intense  ago- 
ny, and  no  effort  of  mine  could  dispel  the  illusion.  At 
length  I  hit  upon  an  expedient  of  humouring  the  fiilse  im- 
pression; I  sprinkled  the  room  with  chloride  of  lime,  created 
a  smoke,  and  pretended  to  charm  away  the  intruders.  It 
had  its  effects  ;  he  became  quiet,  and  was  then  prevailed 
upon  to  take  fifteen  grains  of  calomel  and  a  black  draught, 
which,  as  far  as  his  insanity  was  concerned,  entirely  cured 
him. 

The  habitual  use  of  opium  will  induce  analogous  halluci- 
nation. A  friend  of  mine,  a  divinity  student,  became  the 
victim  of  this  nefarious  habit,  and  the  account  he  gave  me 
of  noctural  visitors,  induced   me,  some  years  ago,  to  pub- 
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lish  an  account  of  his  wild  phantasies.  They  would  exceed 
belief  if  I  did  not  know  them  to  be  facts;  he,  however,  was 
sensible  that  the  objects  which  flitted  before  him  were  unreal, 
but  their  approximation  to  living  bodies  was  so  close,  that 
it  required  a  strong  effort  of  mind  to  resist  the  belief  in  their 
verity,  and  of  courage  to  prevent  him  calling  for  help.  On 
one  occasion  he  actually  did  fire  ofT  his  pistol  at  what  ho 
thought  was  a  ruffian  in  his  room.  The  sense  of  hearing 
in  this  case  was  so  acute,  and  ordinary  sounds  became  so 
loud  and  terrific,  that  the  rustle  of  his  bed  clothes,  or  the 
scratching  of  a  mouse,  were  painfully  distressing. 

The  functions  of  the  brain  are  rendered  irregular  by  excite- 
ment and  irritation,  let  the  cause  of  that  excitement  be  what 
It  may,  and  the  duration  of  theinsane  fit  depends,  as  in  other 
cases  of  organic  disturbance,  upon  the  length  of  time  the  irri- 
tating cause  remains.  That  repeated  and  repeated  excite- 
ment will  ultimately  change  the  structural  character  of  the 
brain  and  pave  the  way  for  permanent  disorganization,  with  its 
natural  result,  insane  manifestation,  is  clear,  because  such 
etlects  are  proved  pathologically  to  occur  in  every  organ  of 
the  human  body ;  the  liver,  for  instance,  excited  by  ardent 
spirits  will  in  time  run  on  to  disease,  and  the  delicate  lungs 
irritated  by  spicula,  will  pass  on  from  stage  to  stage,  until 
their  structure  is  destroyed. 

The  moral  faculties  of  the  mind,  through  the  brain  as 
their  instrument,  become  impaired  by  violent  and  uncon- 
trollable emotions,  and  the  incubation  of  permanent  insan- 
ity is  often  found  resulting  from  some  domestic  calamity — 
the  loss  of  property  or  friends.  The  following  is  a  curious 
case  of  this  character : — 

Mary  Swinestead  was  admitted  into  the  Union  Work- 
house at  Newport  Pagnell,  eight  years  ago,  as  a  harmless 
lunatic,  whose  case  did  not  require  the  more  stringent  man- 
agement of  an  asylum.  She  labors  under  a  singular  hal- 
lucination ;  she  is  pale  and  thin,  remarkably  good  natured, 
having  an  agreeable  smile  perpetually  on  her  countenance 
The  immediate  cause  of  her  insanity  is  said  to  be  the 
b2 
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death  of  her  mother.     Soon  after  this  event  she  gave  tokens 
of  a  disturbed  mind,  which  was    still  increased  by  an  idea 
which  had    taken  full  possession  of  her,  that    her  mother's 
body  had  been  removed  for  dissection.     Whether  such  was 
the  case  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  certainty  of  it  was  so 
fixed  in  her  mind,  that  it  was  impossible  to  remove  the  im- 
pression.    She   dwelt  so  long  upon  this    idea,  that  what  at 
first  perhaps  was  a  mere  supposition,  at  length  to  her  mind 
became  a  reality,  until  the   supposed  transaction,  became 
embodied  in  image,  and  she  now  says,  that   the  body  not 
only  was  removed,  but  names  the  persons  who  did  remove 
it.     She  is  a  very   active  little  woman,  between  50  and  60 
years  of  age;  she  continually  busies   herself  with  sweep- 
ing and  cleaning  rooms,   but  talks  incessantly  the  while. 
She  creates  a  vvoi'ld  of  her  own  and  peoples  it  with  imagi- 
nary beings,  addresses  them  by  name,  and  grows  angry  with 
them   when  they  annoy  her.     The  persons  she  names  are 
individuals  who  reside  in  the  village  from  whence  she  came 
and  are  the  parties  from  whose  hands  she  has  received  her 
imaginary  injuries.     They  walk  about  her  room,  hide  them- 
selves in  corners,  get  under  her  bed,  and   even  under  the 
floor.     Nothing  could  induce  her  to  sleep  in  a  boarded  room  ; 
the  one  she  chooses  is  paved  with  bricks,  for  these  trouble- 
some people  make  fires  under  her,  and  she  is  certain  if  she 
were  to  sleep  on  a  boarded  floor,  she  should  be  burnt  in  bed. 
They  give   her  severe  blows,  and  she  often  shows  me  her 
arms  as  evidencing  the  injuries  she  has  received.     She  en- 
dows inanimate  things  with  the    power  of  speech  and  rea- 
son; her  stick  talks  to  her,  and  she  addresses  it  again  most 
affectionately  ;  even  her  chamber    door  becomes  her  com- 
panion, and    I  am  often    amused  with  long  stories  of  v^'hat 
her  stick  and  door  had  been  talking  about. 

The  system  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  has  its  advocates  and 
opponents;  like  every  other  system  of  philosophy  it  will 
meet  with  its  measure  of  opposition,  so  long  as  it  is. 
at  variance  with  preconceived  opinions ;  but  nevertheless 
it  is  a  system  more  calculated  to  simplify  the  singular  and 
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erratic  manifestations  of  the  brain,  both  in  health  and  dis- 
ease, than  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  1  confess 
myself  tardy  in  admitting  all  its  details,  and  1  abominate 
the  fulsome  quackery  the  system  has  introduced;  but  of  its 
grand  principles,  that  the  brain  is  not  an  unit,  but  a  com- 
pound,— that  certain  portions  of  the  organ  have  peculiar 
and  settled  functions, — and  that  their  activity  and  strength 
depend  upon  the  freedom  of  their  devolopment,  are  facts 
seemingly  borne  out  to  me  both  by  ordinary  mental  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  manifestations  exhibited  under  the 
influence  of  brain  diseases.  But  while  I  admit  this  as  a  gen- 
eral principle,  I  feel  bound  to  attach  very  high  importance 
to  quality,  consistence,  and  idiopathic  peculiarity.  Brains, 
like  other  parts  of  the  animal  body,  may  difler,  not  only  in 
development,  but  in  texture  and  delicacy  ;  they  may  be  too 
soft  or  too  hard,  and  even  the  quality  of  their  component 
parts  may  vary,  being  in  some  persons  more  fibrous  or  more 
vascular,  all  which  circumstances  may  influence  manifesta- 
tion. This  state  of  the  brain  is  borne  out  by  analogy,  for 
do  not  the  powers  of  digestion  differ,  the  strength  of  the 
lungs,  the  energy  of  the  heart,  the  action  of  the  liver,  and 
the  activity  and  power  of  the  muscles, — their  dissimilarity  in 
different  individuals  depending  on  formation,  texture,  and 
organization. 

If  we  regard  the  intellectual  powers  and  moral  sentiments, 
how  differentl}^  are  they  manifested  by  different  individuals. 
The  beauties  of  nature  create  in  some  men  high  and  exalted 
sentiments,  which  by  the  great  majority  of  mankind  are  re- 
garded only  as  matters  of  course,  or  valued  in  proportion  to 
the  riches  they  produce ;  hence  it  is  that  a  poetic  mind  will 
find  food  for  enjoyment  in  ih.^  ripple  of  a  stream,  while  the 
farmer  will  only  regard  its  waters  as  a  convenient  beverage 
for  his  cattle.  The  stately  oak  of  the  forest  is  estimated  by 
the  timber-merchant,  according  to  the  number  of  planks  it 
will  produce,  while  the  moralizer  will  trace  its  progressive 
development  from  the  period  when 

"A  flv  setting  on  its  leaf  could  shake  it  to  the  root," 
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and  talk  of  the  revolutions  of  kingdoms,  and  empires,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations,  the  changes  of  men  and  manners. 
during  its  progressive  growth  of  a  thousand  years. 

What  is  \he  cause  of  this  essential  difFerence  in  the  views 
and  feelings  of  individuals  ?  Education,  it  is  true,  may 
have  fitted  the  one  for  the  exercise  of  such  sentiments^ 
while  the  want  of  it  in-  the  other,  may  render  him  dead  to 
such  impressions^  but  education,  alone,  without  native  pow- 
ers, is  incapable  of  such  resui'ts.  Education  is  but  the  means 
of  developing  facuhies  and  training  energies,  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  humble  judgment,  had  their  rudimentary  exist- 
ence in  the  brain  itself,  coeval  v;ith  the  birth  of  the  individ- 
ual. How  often  in  the  history  of  genius  and  enterprise  have 
the  native  powers  burst  forth,  dispersing  the  mists  which 
untoward  circumstances  had  created.  What  did  the  great 
Hunter  owe  to  education ;  or  Ferguson,  or  Franklin,  or  a 
hundred  others  ?  Peasants  subjected  from  infancy  to  toil 
and  poverty,  have,  by  a  powerful^  impulse,  suddenly  emerg- 
ed from  the  darkness  which  had  covered  them,  and  startled 
the  world  by  the  splendor  of  their  powers.  They  have  ta- 
ken Nature  for  their  teacher,  pondered  over  her  book  of 
beauty,  and  gathered  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  amidst  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  brake  and  dingle.  They  have  arri- 
ved at  truths  which  more  cultivated  understandings  had 
overlooked,  and  portrayed  charms  which  only  the  eye  of 
genius  could  detect.  If  Nature  in  these  cases  vras  their 
guide,  her  lessons  were  directed  to  natural  and  not  artificial 
powers. 

in  our  times  Clare,  the  Helpstone  peasant  poet,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  high  poetic  powers,  reared  in  poverty,  and  unfet- 
tered by  the  trammels  of  scholastic  erudition.  And  yet 
what  can  speak  more  truly  to  the  heart  of  man  than  his- 
simple  but  often  sublime  images.  If  "chill  penury  repres- 
sed his  noble  rage,"  it  could  not  "  freeze  the  genial  current 
of  his  soul ;"  he  burst  through  every  impediment,  and  for 
awhile  poured  upon  us  the  streams  of  his  genius,  but  like 
the  sun,  as  be  descends  into  the  west,  shorn  of  his  fire,  and 
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almost  lustreless,  this  unhappy  man  is  now  a  sad  and  melan- 
choly wreck.  Still  chaste  and  beautiful  imacfes  flit  over  his 
demented  faculties,  and  by  the  promise  of  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
he  will  occasionally  pen  some  beautiful  lines.  I  was  favor- 
ed by  a  friend  with  a  poem  of  his,  on  "  The  Swallow,"  writ- 
ten on  the  counter  of  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  which  was 
elicited  from  him  by  such  a  bribe.  I  quote  a  passage  to 
show  how  in  the  insane  manifestation  of  other  organs,  this 
poetic  faculty  preserves  its  integrity  : — 

"  Bird  of  the  season,  bird  of  spring  ; 
Bird  of  meadow,  lake,  and  river  ; 
In  every  happy  place  they  wing 
Is  sailing  on  as  if  for  ever." 

There  is,  however,  in  this  poem  an  erratic  wildness, 
which  indicates  a  mind  deficient  of  consecutive  order  ;  there 
are  faults  in  the  construction  of  the  verses,  and  in  their  syl- 
labic arrangement ;  but  for  all  this  there  are  passages  hav- 
ing the  touch  of  Clare  in  his  best  state. 

It  has  been  said  that  genius  and  insanity  are  nearly  con- 
nected : — 

"  Great  wits  to  madness  closely  are  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  iheir  realms  divide." — Dryden. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  impulsive  derangement  acting 
on  a  different  order  of  faculties  does  induce  a  condition  of 
brain  very  analogous  to  the  inspirations  of  genius.  Blood 
in  each  case  is  forced  with  impetus  to  the  exciteable  organ  ; 
but  there  is  this  difference  in  their  action,  one  stimulates  a 
disordered,  the  other  a  healthy  faculty.  Genius  is  not  at  all 
times  able  to  command  its  own  powers  ;  it  requires  certain 
causes  to  operate  before  its  energies  can  be  excited  ;  if  there 
be  not  on  the  part  of  the  brain  a  measure  of  fitness,  the  ef- 
fort to  spur  it  to  activity  is  useless.  We  may  reason  meta- 
physically on  this  matter,  and  be  as  abstract  in  our  doc- 
trines as  we  please  ;  but  if  we  come  to  close  investigation, 
we  shall  find  the  cause  of  this  condition  more   in   physical 
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than  mental  disability ;  we  shall  find  the  nervous  energies 
at  fault ;  and,  perhaps,  if  a  powerful  stimulant  were  taken, 
the  impediment  would  be  removed.  It  is  said  that  Byron 
could  never  write  well  until  excited  by  draughts  of  gin  and 
water,— a  vulgar  beverage  for  so  great  a  man,  but  perhaps 
competent  to  induce  the  condition  he  required. 

The  history  of  poets  and  orators  show  how  an  over- 
wrought l)rain  leads  to  insanity.  Innumerable  instances 
might  be  quoted  of  madness  amongst  this  class  of  individuals, 
nor  are  they  at  intervals  without  a  presentiment  of  their 
condition. 

There  is  a  curious  case  recorded  of  an  American  girl, 
Lucretia  Maria  Davidson, — an  instance  of  precocious  talent 
very  rarely  parallelde.  She  died  at  the  age  of  17  years, 
after  having  written  a  vast  number  of  exquisitely  beautiful 
poems.  Her  perception  of  all  that  was  beautiful  can  not  be 
separated  from  a  morbid  condition.  Under  the  influence 
of  soft  and  gentle  music,  a  spirit  of  inspiration  would  steal 
over  her,  her  thoughts  would  flow  rapidly,  and  she  would 
write  them  with  incredible  celerity.  Her  language  and  her 
thoughts  were  alike  brilliant.  Moore  was  her  favorite  poet, 
and  one  song  of  his,  called  "  The  farewell  to  his  harp,"  had 
such  an  effect  upon  her  as  to  make  her  faint ;  but  for  all  this 
she  had  such  a  love  for  the  sensations  it  induced,  that  she  was 
never  happy  only  when  it  was  sung  to  her.  There  is  a  poem 
addressed  to  her  sister,  entreating  her  to  sing  this  song, — a 
poem  full  of  tender  pathos,  but  the  ideas  seem  to  belong 
rather  to  anetherial  than  an  earthly  being.  I  quote  the  very 
last  fragment  she  ever  wrote  merely  to  illustrate  my  position, 
— that  a  presentiment  of  insanity  frequently  pervades  genius. 

"  There  is  something  which  I  dread, 

It  is  a  dark  and  fearful  thing  ; 
It  steals  along  •with  withering  tread, 

And  sweeps  on  wild  destruction's  wing. 

That  thought  comes  o'er  me  in  the  hour 

Of  grief,  of  sickness,  or  of  sadness  ; 
'Tis  not  the  dread  of  death, — 'tis  more — 

It  is  the  dread  of  madness. 
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Oh  !  may  these  throbbing  pulses  pause, 

Forgetful  of  their  feverish  course  ; 
May  this  hot  brain,  which  burning  glows, 

With  all  a  fiery  whirlpool's  force. 

Be  cold,  and  motionless,  and  still, 

A  tenant  of  its  lonely  bed; 
But  let  not  dark  delirium  steal, 


Here  the  poem  breaks  abruptly,  but  how  characteristic 
of  the  impulsive  workings  of  what  she  describes — a  hot  and 
fiery  brain.     This  poor  girl  died  of  consumption. 

In  the  literary  world  there  are  innumerable  examples  of 
a  similar  kind,  delicate,  excitable,  and  fine  wrought  nervous 
systems,  combined  with  a  strumous  habit.  Kirk  White, 
Knowles,  Pollok,  and  Tyson,  were  beings  of  this  order ; 
precocious,  not  simply  i'rom  capacious  cerebral  develop- 
ments, but  from  the  fineness  and  delicacy  of  their  organiza- 
tion, in  which  the  brain  partook  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  animal  economy.  Like  hothouse  plants,  they  were  not 
designed  but  fur  an  atmosphere  of  their  own,  and  their  im- 
pulsive energies  were  likely  to  wear  them  out. 

Precocious  children  die  early  from  meningitis  or  hydro- 
cephalus ;  the  animal  seems  to  succumb  to  the  intellectual ; 
the  order  of  nature  is  reversed,  and  disease  in  its  protean 
forms  results  from  such  a  perversion. 

Eccentricity,  although  whimsical  in  character,  and  ex- 
hibiting manners  and  actions  opposed  to  the  usages  of  so- 
ciety, cannot  well  come  under  our  definition  of  insanity, 
although  the  singularity  is  often  impulsive.  I  knew  a  gen- 
tleman who  would  laugh  loudly  at  church,  when  the  pa- 
thetic energy  of  the  preacher  had  affected  the  congregation 
to  tears.  It  was  his  absurd  mode  of  testifying  pleasure.  A 
German  musician  yawned  audibly  when  Garrick  was  per- 
forming one  of  his  best  characters  ;  the  audience  were  pro- 
foundly still,  enraptured  with  the  exhibition,  when  they 
were  startled  from  their  propriety  by  this  extraordinary 
note.     When  David  severely  reprimanded  the  delinquent 
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for  exhibiting  such  a  token  of  weariness,  his  reply  was, — 
*'  I  alvay  do  so,  ven  I  be  ver  mush  pleased."  In  the  strong 
mind  of  Johnson,  impressed  with  the  truths  of  religion  and 
the  prospects  of  a  better  world,  what  was  the  cause  of  his 
morbid  apprehension  of  death  ?  And  can  Cowper's  habitual 
melancholy,  and  rooted  belief  in  his  own  exemption  from 
the  happiness  of  heaven,  be  accounted  for,  on  any  other 
principle,  than  disordered  functions  ? 

According  to  the  investigations  of  the  continental  patho- 
logists, the  children  of  eccentrics  have  been  frequently  in- 
sane ;  and  in  my  own  practice  I  have  found  both  the  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  of  such  persons  very  prone  to  brain 
diseases — indeed  I  have  very  lately  attended  the  two  grand- 
children of  a  very  singular  character,  and  they  both  died  of 
meningitis. 

This  paper  has  been  written  merely  to  call  attention  to 
an  important  subject — a  subject,  I  fear,  but  little  understood, 
but  one  in  which  the  pubHc  safety,  as  well  as  our  own  pro- 
fessional reputation,  is  deeply  involved.  I  write  that  I  may 
stimulate  others  more  competent  than  myself  to  the  enquiry. 
— Provincial  Med.  Sf  Surg.  Journal. 


ARTICLE     III. 

LIFE  AND  TRIAL  OF  DR.  ABNER  BAKER,  JR., 

{A  ?nonomaniac,)  loho  loas  executed  October  3d,  1845,  for 
the  alleged  murder  of  his  brother -in- law,  Daniel  Bates  ; 
including  Letters  and  Petitions  for  his  pardon,  and  a  nar- 
rative of  the  circumstances  attending  his  execution,  t^-c.  ^^c. 
By  C.  VV.  CiioziEii.  Trial  and  evidence,  by  A.  R.  M'Kee. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Prentice  ^'  Weissinger,  printers :  1840. 

The  document  whose  title-page  we  have    here  quoted  at 
length,  albeit   a   deplorable    specimen   of  book-making   in 
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which  one  is  constantly  getting  bewildered  in  a  maze  of  pe- 
titions, evidence,  letters,  speeches  and  certificates  mixed  up 
in  the  strangest  confusion,  discloses  one  of  those  revolting 
cases  of  judicial  ignorance  and  barbarity  whicli  fill  us  with 
horror  and  amazement.  It  is  with  feelings  of  unspeakable 
mortification  and  sorrow,  that  we  find  it  reserved  for  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1845,  in  the  Slate  of  Kentucky,  to  pre- 
sent us,  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  with  a  triumph  of 
passion,  revenge,  ignorance  and  political  faction  over  the 
pleadings  of  humanity  and  science,  unparalleled,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  in  the  judicial  history  of  our  country.  We  shall 
not  spend  words  upon  the  actors  in  this  affair,  for  such  per- 
sons would  heed  the  strongest  expressions  of  public  indig- 
nation, as  little  as  the  wind.  People  who  are  addicted  to 
such  pungent  arguments  as  bowie-knives  and  pistol-bullets, 
would  scarcely  feel  the  paper-pellets,  of  the  brain.  As 
laithful  journalists  of  matters  connected  with  insanity,  we 
could  not  overlook  this  case,  while  it  will  give  those  worthy 
people  who  mourn  over  the  prevalence  of  the  plea  of  insan- 
ity in  defence  of  crime,  an  opportunity  to  see  the  other  side 
of  the  matter,  and  derive  what  consolation  they  can,  from 
the  sight  of  a  wretched  maniac  proclaiming  his  wild  delu- 
sions from  the  gibbet. 

Dr.  Baker,  the  accused  in  this  case,  was  a  practising  phy- 
sician in  Clay  county,  Kentucky,  of  a  well-known  and  re- 
spectable family,  and  at  his  decease,  about  30  years  of  age. 
One  of  the  editors  of  this  publication  states  that  as  early  as 
1S3S  and  1839,  he  manifested  some  singularities  of  deport- 
ment that  caused  much  speculation  among  his  friends.  Once 
while  attending  the  medical  lectures,  he  suddenly  and  with- 
out the  least  provocation,  began  to  abuse  a  fellow-student 
for  looking  at  his  ho  ad, — suspecting  him  of  looking  at  a 
lock  of  white  hair — and  threatening  to  take  his  life  if  he  did 
it  again.  He  then  resided  with  this  editor  who  also  says — 
though  neither  of  these  facts  appeared  in  evidence  at  the 
trial  — that  he  would  frequently  alarm  the  family  at  a  late 
liour  in  the  night  by  crying  out  that  some  persons  were  in 
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the  house.  We  would  light  a  candle,  and  followed  by  Dr. 
Baker,  who  was  armed  with  the  tongs,  or  shovel,  w^ould 
examine  every  apartment,  even  to  the  garret,  and  he  would 
after  this  still  insist  that  there  were  persons  in  the  house,  as 
he  heard  them  whispering.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  his 
mental  irregularities  until  within  a  year  of  the  homicide, 
when  some  notions  he  expressed  to  his  father  respecting 
Bates'  treatment  of  his  wife,  awakened  in  the  latter's  mind, 
the  suspicion  which  he  had  previously  entertained,  that  his 
son  was  becomins:  deranged.  This  and  the  following  facts 
respecting  his  mental  condition,  we  find  in  the  evidence  giv- 
en at  the  trial. 

In  May,  1844,  he  married  a  young  girl  of  a  wealthy  and 
respectable  family,  herself  of  an  unblemished  character,  and 
went  to  reside  in  the  family  of  this  James  Bates,  whose  wife 
was  a  sister  of  Baker.  From  this  time  till  the  day  of  his 
execution,  he  was  possessed  with  the  idea  that  his  wife  was 
unchaste,  — a  subject  indeed  of  nymphomania.  On  this 
point,  he  seems  to  have  spoken  very  freely  and  with  almost 
everybody,  and  among  a  multitude  of  persons  whom  he 
mentioned  as  having  criminal  intercourse  with  his  young 
wife,  at  one  time  or  another,  was  her  teacher,  her  uncles, 
this  brother-in-law  Bates,  and  even  negroes.  He  believed 
that  she  commenced  this  infamous  conduct  as  early  as  her 
ninth  or  tenth  year,  and  continued  it  at  every  opportunity 
subsequently.  In  regard  to  some  of  these  persons,  he  de- 
clared that  they  came  into  his  sleeping  room  at  night,  and 
accomplished  their  purpose,  even  in  his  own  presence,  and 
that  on  one  occasion,  whilst  visiting  his  father's  family,  his 
own  mother  lent  her  assistance.  He  also  imagined  that  his 
mother  and  sisters  kept  a  house  of  ill-fame,  that  Bates  treat- 
ed his  own  wife  with  great  cruelty,  and  had  debauched  her 
younger  sister,  and  that,  in  conjunction  with  his  (Baker's) 
wife,  he  once  attempted  to  poison  him.  He  told  a  witness 
that  they  gave  him  some  toddy,  and  though  he  took  but  a 
sip  of  it,  yet  "it  swelled  up  his  head  until  it  felt  as  large  as 
a  bushel ;  and  that  if  he  had  drank  as  much  as  usual,  it  would 
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hav'e  blown  him  to  hell  in  fiv^e  minutes."  He  frequently  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  Bates  was  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy 
to  kill  him,  and  that  for  this  purpose,  he  had  collected  mus- 
kets and  other  weapons  in  his  house,  and  had  set  his  negroes 
to  waylay  him  in  secluded  places. 

During  the  period  between  his  marriage  and  the  homicide, 
he  manifested  various  symptoms  of  bodily  ill-health.     His 
brother,  also  a  physician,  testified  that  "  his  bowels  were  cos- 
tive,  stomach  irritable,    mucous    membrane   covering  the 
mouth  and  fauces  red  and  much  swollen,"  and  was  "  watch- 
ful and  restless."     Another  witness  stated  that  "  his  counte- 
nance had  a  haggard  expression,"  and  he  "  looked  as  if  just 
recovering   from  a  spell  of  sickness."     He   seems  to  have 
neglected  his  business,  and  taken  but  little  interest  in  any- 
thing beyond  the  circle  of  his  delusions.     Finally,  after  one 
attempt  in  which  he  was  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  Bates, 
he  succeeded  in  shooting  his  victim,  on  the  13lh  of  Septem- 
ber, 1844.     He  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  was  quietly  ar- 
rested, tried  by  a  magistrate,  and  discharged  on  the  ground 
of  insanity.     His  brothers  took  him  home   with  them  and 
endeavored  to  restore  him  to  health,  but  not  completely  suc- 
ceeding in  this  purpose,  they  concluded  at  the  end  of  some 
three  or  four  months,  to  send  him  to  Cuba,  for  the  benefit  of 
change  of  air,  scene,  &c.     While  here,  Governor  Owsley  of 
Kentucky  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  Baker  was  de- 
scribed as  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  a  reward  offered  for 
his  arrest.     This  immediately  induced  his  family  to  get  him 
home,  and  surrender  him  to  the  authorities  of  the  State. 

His  trial  began  on  the  7th  of  July,  1845,  before  Hon. 
Tunstel  Quarles,  Judge  of  the  15th  Judicial  District.  Pub- 
lic feeling  seems  to  have  been  much  excited  ;  the  friends  of 
the  deceased,  and  of  the  prisoner  respectively,  made  unusual 
efforts,  the  former  to  obtain  his  conviction,  the  latter  his  ac- 
quittal ;  armed  men  were  observed  in  every  part  of  the 
Court  room  ;  and  a  long  array  of  eminent  counsel  appeared 
on  each  side.  A  considerable  number  of  witnesses  were 
examined,  to  whom  the  largest  liberty  was  allowed  in  giv- 
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ing  their  testimony,  much  of  which  was  mere  hearsay  and 
rumor.  Whether  the  Courts  of  Kentucky  ever  pretend  to 
be  governed  by  any  rules  of  evidence,  is  what  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  in  this  case,  certainly,  there  was  a  complete  de- 
fiance of  all  rules  recognised  in  this  part  of  the  world,  for 
the  witnesses  were  permitted  to  ramble  on  pretty  much  as 
they  pleased.  The  two  following  passages,  each  of  which 
is  a  continuous  extract,  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
what  is  considered  evidence  in  Kentucky, 

"  Witness  was  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Lexington,  and 
saw  the  inmates,  and  did  not  then  believe  that  a  man  could 
be  deranged  upon  one  subject  and  not  upon  all.  Witness 
was  told  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Reid,  that  Dr.  Reid  said  that  Dr.  Ba- 
ker was  deranged,  and  had  been  in  that  condition  for  twelve 
months.  Said  damn  his  derangement.  Witness  had  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Woodcock  the  clerk  of  Clay,  and  attor- 
ney Einsworth,  and  they  said  that  the  best  ground  of  Abner 
Baker's  defence  was  derangement,  and  witness  said  then 
that  was  a  fasiiionable  way  of  defence.  Witness  has  since 
read  upon  the  subject  a  little  and  heard  some  conversation, 
and  now  has  no  doubt  that  Abner  Baker  is  a  monomaniac." 
-p.  3L 

"  Witness  told  Baker  that  a  neighbor  woman  had  told  his 
(witjiess's)  wife,  that  Bates  had  said  that  if  he  (Baker)  ever 
came  down,  he  would  kill  him." — p.  15. 

After  this  specimen,  no  one  can  be  surprised  that  most  of 
the  witnesses,  though  not  medical  men.  were  allowed  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  respecting  Baker's  mental  condition,  and 
the  manner  in  which  some  of  them  expatiated  on  this  point, 
is  certainly  curious  if  not  very  instructive.  Two  medical 
witnesses  only  were  examined,  one  for  the  government,  the 
other  for  the  prisoner.  The  former.  Dr.  Reid,  seems  to  have 
obtained  some  new  light  on  the  subject  ot  insanity,  which 
we  feel  bound  to  notice  for  the  sake  of  our  professional 
brethren  who  might  not  otherwise  receive  its  benefits.  He 
states  that  "  he  had  not  expressed  the  opinion  that  Dr.  B. 
was  insane,  but  he  has  been  of  the  opinion  that  Dr.  B. 
was  laborinir  under  illusions  of  mind  in  regard  to  his  wife. ' 
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Again  he  says,  that  "a  person  who  can  lay  all  his  plans  for 
carrying  out  anything  desired,  to  be  accomplished,  would 
not  be  laboring  under  insanity."  This  gentleman's  answers 
seemed  to  be  the  mere  echo  of  the  questions  put  to  him  by 
either  side,  for  he  finally  admitted  that  supposing  the  facts 
respecting  Baker's  extraordinary  notions,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned them  above,  to  be  true,  he  was  unquestionably  insane. 
Dr.  Richardson  of  Lexington  who,  for  many  years  had  been 
a  professor  in  the  Transylvania  University,  was  called  by 
the  other  side,  and  tliough  he  had  never  been  devoted  ex- 
pressly to  the  care  of  the  insane,  yet  he  appears  to  have  seen 
somewhat  more  of  it  than  most  practitioners.  He  had  visit- 
ed Baker  in  jail,  and  heard  the  testimony  at  the  trial,  and 
could  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  insane.  His  notion,  however, 
that  the  position  Baker  sat  in  was  strongly  indicative  of  in- 
sanity, savors  more  of  the  fanciful  than  the  scientific.  But 
the  evidence  established  beyond  a  doubt  the  existence  of 
Baker's  delusions,  while  it  disclosed  not  a  shadow  of  foun- 
dation for  them  in  the  conduct  of  his  wife  or  of  Bates.  In- 
deed there  was  no  attempt  to  prove  that  their  characters 
were  otherwise  than  irreproachable,  or  that  his  delusions 
were  not  as  baseless  as  the  fabric  of  a  vision. 

All  the  counsel  declined  to  furnish  their  speeches  to  the 
editor,  except  one  who  pleaded  for  the  prisoner,  so  that  we 
do  not  know  on  what  ground  they  urged  his  conviction. 
Neither  does  the  charge  of  the  Court  to  the  jury  appear, 
and  therefore  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  views  of  the 
Court  on  the  law  of  insanity.  The  jury  were  out  two  days, 
and  it  is  not  the  least  remarkable  trait  of  this  remarkable 
trial,  that,  ''  during  a  great  part  of  the  time,"  as  the  editor 
states,  "  a  large  body  of  influential  men,  most  of  them  arm- 
ed, stood  in  full  view  of  the  jury."  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  result  of  such  deliberations  was  the  conviction  of  the 
prisoner.  A  motion  was  made  for  a  new  trial,  but  without 
success;  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  a  day  appointed  for 
the  execution.  Thus  ended  another  act  of  this  judicial 
tragedy.     A  sadder  is  to  follow. 
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The  friends  of  Baker  now  made  every  effort  to  procure  his 
pardon.  Six  of  the  jaiy  signed  a  paper  recommending  him 
to  mercy — we  say  signed,  though  two  of  them  made  their 
mark,  "  Uke  honest,  plain  dealing  men," — in  which  they  say 
that  Baker  "  was  in  a  state  of  mental  excitement  and  delu- 
sion respecting  his  wife  and  said  Bates,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered insanity."  One  of  this  number  also  certifies,  among 
other  things,  that  "  from  the  evidence,  they  believed  that 
Dr.  Baker  was  deranged  upon  those  subjects,  and  not  a  fit 
subject  for  example ;  but  from  our  understanding  of  the 
law  applied  to  the  evidence  we  had  to  find  a  verdict  of  guil- 
ty. I  do  farther  certify,"  he  continues,  ''  that  if  the  delusions 
which  were  proved  upon  Baker  had  been  facts,  it  would 
have  been  a  full  and  good  excuse  for  killing  him  (Bates)." 

Another  certificate  in  which  the  same  sentiments  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  words,  was  signed  by  four  other  jury- 
men.* Such  a  juxtaposition  of  the  most  latitudinarian  in- 
dulgence to  crime  with  the  most  servile  obedience  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  is  without  its  like  in  all  the  annals  of 
criminal  jurisprudence  within  our  knowledge.  Applica- 
tions for  his  pardon  were  made  by  hundreds  of  persons, 
comprising  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  best  known 
citizens  in  the  State.  The  leading  medical  men  in  Ken- 
tucky among  whom  were  several  professors  in  the  Transyl- 
vania University,  and  our  friend  Dr.  Allan,  the  worthy 
Superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum,  after  ex- 
amining the  testimony  given  at  the  trial,  declared  their  belief 
that  he  was  deeply  insane  when  he  committed  the  homicide. 
The  result  of  the  movement  was  only  to  procure  a  reprieve  of 
a  few  weeks,  and  he  was  finally  executed  on  the  3d  of  Oct. 
1845.  Under  the  gallows  he  made  a  speech,  rehearsing  his 
delusions  respecting  his  wife  and  Bates,  and  glorying  in  the 

*  These  worthy  gentlemen,  in  the  course  of  their  deliberations  at  the  point 
of  the  bowie-knife,  found  something  very  like  a  mare's  nest.  "  We  do  further 
certify,"  they  say,  "  that  we  did  not  look  upon  the  authorities  which  were  read 
on  the  part  of  the  defence,  as  law,  which  authorities,  or  some  of  them,  were 
Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Ray's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  other  works." 
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the  bloody  deed  for  which  he  suflfered.  Taking  hold  of  the 
rope,  he  exclaimed  with  the  bitterest  feelings,  "behold  the 
necklace  of  a  whore."  Thus,  under  the  sacred  names  of 
justice  and  law,  was  enacted  a  fearful  tragedy  that  outraged 
both,  and  whose  parallel  can  be  found,  we  apprehend,  only 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in 
Paris  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Various  incidents  are  recorded  illustrative  of  the  animus 
that  presided  over  the  whole  progress  of  this  case,  a  particu- 
lar notice  of  which  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  but  the 
part  taken  in  it  by  one  personage  we  can  not  pass  over  in 
silence.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty  worthy  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, his  family  were  not  permitted  by  the  jailor  to  visit  him 
in  jail,  even  at  a  moment  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  dying 
from  the  effects  of  a  wound  he  had  inflicted  upon  himself 
for  a  suicidal  purpose.  This  outrage  was  not  considered 
sufficient  without  the  addition  of  an  insult.  The  father 
traveled  fifty  miles  in  search  of  the  Judgeto  obtain  from  him 
the  requisite  permission  to  see  his  son.  It  was  given  with 
the  qualification  that  the  jailor  might  still  do  as  he  pleased 
about  allowing  an  interview,  and  accordingly  he  pleased  not 
to.  The  Governor  was  then  requested  to  give  a  letter  of 
permission,  which  he  did  with  the  same  qualification.  The 
result  was  the  same,  and  this  stricken  family  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  prisoner  till  he  was  led  out  for  execution. 
And  yet  persons  apparently  friendly  to  Baker  were  allowed 
to  frequent  his  prison,  and  "induce  him  to  say  or  acknow- 
ledge things  disadvantageous  to  himself,  which  would  im- 
mediately be  laid  before  the  Governor."  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  they  stole  his  private  papers.* 

It  is  intimated  that  much  of  the  zeal  manifested  by  those 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  prosecution,  was  the  offspring 

*  It  is  stated,  that  the  guard  -who  were  placed  around  the  jail,  would  taunt 
and  abuse  him,  and  also,  that  "  for  sometime  previous  to  the  execution,  his 
hands  were  tied  behind  him,"  In  the  name  of  hnmanity,  we  ask,  are  such 
practices  usual  in  Kentucky,  or  were  they  reserved  as  a  sort  of  climax  to  the 
cruelty  and  indignity  heaped  upon  this  miserable  maniac  ? 
VOL.    III. — C. 
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of  political  party  spirit,  and  it  is  more  than  insinuated,  that  in 
the  course  taken  by  Governor  O  wsley,  he  was  the  willing  tool 
of  the  same  clique  that  had  used  such  audacious  measures  to 
procure  Baker's  conviction.     The  book  certainly,  furnishes 
strong  prima  facie  evidence  that  he  was  actuated  by  im- 
proper motives,  for  his  conduct  can  be  explained  on  no  just 
views  of  executive  duty.    There  is  no  formal  statements  of  his 
reasons  for  refusing  to  stay  the  course  of  judgment,  but  from 
the  remarks  of  others  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  it  was  not  be- 
cause he  disbelieved  the  fact  of  the  prisoner's  insanity,  but 
because  he  doubted  his  right  to  interfere  with  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.     He  knew,  it  seems, 
that  by  the  common  law,  if  a  prisoner  under  sentence  of  death 
become  insane,  he  should  be  respited  until  his  reason  is  re- 
stored ;  but  the  respite,  he  thought,  should  proceed  from  the 
Court;  and  the  Court  we  suppose,  thought  it  should  eman- 
ate from  the  Executive,  and  thus,  in  consequence  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  full  extent  of  their  respective  powers,  a 
respite  which  the  law  allowed,  was  not  granted  at  all,  and 
an   innocent  man   was   executed.     We  suppose  of  course 
that  the  issue  made  by  the  Governor  was  the  true  one  ;  if  it 
were  otherwise  so  much  the  worse  for  him.     His  position 
in  regard  to  this  case,  is  one,  which  no  high-minded  man 
will  covet,  for  we  see  not  how  he  can  escape  a  large  share 
of  the  infamy  attached   to   the  whole  transaction.     These 
are  harsh  words  to  apply  to  the  Governor  of  a  State,   but 
unless  this  book  is  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  and  forgeries  from 
beginning  to  end,  we  see  not  how  any  person  can  read  it 
impartially,  without  participating  in  our  conclusions.     We 
speak   more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.     A  proper  pride  of 
country  would  have  induced  us  to  bury  in  oblivion,  if  pos- 
sible, a  case  indicative  of  a  state  of  civilization  more  like 
that  of  the  middle  ages  than  of  the  nineteenth  century.    But 
an  imperative  sense  of  duty  impels  us  to  hold  up  its  atroci- 
ties to  the  public  view,  in  the  hope  that  such  exposure  will 
convey  an  impressive  and  a  salutary  lesson.     When  a  gross 
outrage  is  committed  on  the  rights  of  humanity,  we  regard 
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it  as  the  duty  of  every  honest  man,  when  seasonable  oppor- 
tunity offers,  to  proclaim  his  disapprobation  in  tones  that 
shall  reach  the  wrong-doer  even  in  his  most  secret  refuge. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  case,  we  would  express  the  hope, 
that  no  similar  one  will  ever  be  permitted  again  to  disgrace 
our  country  and  the  age. 

I.  R. 


ARTICLE    IV. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE   PATHOIX)GY  OF  INSANITY. 

By  Pliny  Earle,  M.  D.     Physician  to  the  Bloomingdale 
Asylum  f 07'  the  Insane. 

NO.     H. 
INSAMTV    A-CCOMPANIED    BV    PHTHISIS    PULMONALIS. 

Human  life  among  the  insane,  as  well  as  in  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  is  frequently  terminated  by  that  fell  disease, 
the  most  striking  pathological  characteristic  of  which,  is  the 
existence  of  tubercular  depositions  in  the  lungs. 

In  some  cases,  although  the  patient  may  not  have  exhib- 
ited any  symptoms  of  consumption  when  first  attacked  by 
insanity,  that  disease,  at  a  period  more  or  less  subsequently 
remote,  begins  to  manifest  itself,  and  while  the  mental  dis- 
order continues  undiminished  in  severity,  progresses  through 
its  several  stages,  until  the  lungs,  corroded,  and  excavated 
to  comparatively  mere  "  shells,"  are  no  longer  competent  to 
the  office  of  oxygenising  the  blood.  Death  is  then  the  in- 
evitable result. 

In  other  cases, — and  perhaps  the  broad  dominion  of  hu- 
man pathology  furnishes  no  examples  of  greater  interest — 
the  two  affections  alternate  in  the  same  person.  While 
symptoms  of  mental  alienation  are  present,  no  evidence  of 
c2 
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pulmonic  lesion  is  apparent,  but  as  soon  as  the  mind  is  re- 
stored to  reason,  the  tubercular  disease  is  developed  and 
continues  its  progress  until  arrested  by  the  reappearance  of 
insanity.  These  alternations  are  kept  up  until  the  patient 
succumbs  generally  to  the  more  powerful  of  the  two  dis- 
eases,—Phthisis. 

In  the  subjoined  cases  insanity  existed  during  the  whole 
progress  of  tubercular  consumption. 

CASE    I. 

J.  D.  an  unmarried  man  between  60  and  70  years  of  age 
with  dark  eyes,  hair  and  beard,  and  nervous-bilious  tempera- 
ment, had  been  insane  more  than  twenty  years,  when  he  came 
under  my  care,  and  no  history  of  his  case  was  furnished. 

1840,  May  1st.  His  general  health  appears  good, 
though  he  is  somewhat  emaciated.  Every  morning,  after 
arranging  his  room  he  takes  a  walk  in  the  gallery,  and  sits 
through  the  rest  of  the  day.  He  has  a  chair  in  which  he 
has  thus  sat  for  eight  years  past.  It  always  stands  in  a  cer- 
tain place,  and  woe  to  the  person  other  than  himself  who 
attempts  to  occupy  it.  He  rarely  speaks  unless  spoken  to, 
or  when  under  high  excitement.  In  the  latter  case,  he  is 
vociferous  and  profane.  He  shakes  hands  with  no  one  be- 
cause he  "has  scruples  against  it,"  and  when  his  health  is 
enquired  after,  the  invariable  answer  is  "I  am  poor." 

July  1st.,  He  is  more  emaciated  and  his  appetite  impaired. 
He  coughs,  but  says  "  it  is  to  clear  himself  of  poison  and 
persecution." 

August  1st.,  Has  debilitating  "night-sweats;"  appetite 
voracious  ;  cough  continues — it  is  dry,  or,  if  not,  the  ex- 
pectorated matter  is  swallowed.  He  is  irritable  and  petu- 
lent;  has  removed  his  chair  to  his  bed-room,  where  he  sits 
with  his  head  reclined  upon  the  table. 

11th,,  This  morning  he  asked  for ''some  of  what  the 
world  calls  opium,  but  what  I  call  O.  P.  and  some  of  what 
the  world  calls  assafcctida,  but  what  I  call  O.  S.  F."  He 
thought  these  would  relieve  his  harrassing  cough,  and  they 
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were  given  him.     He   would  submit  to  no  medical    treat- 
ment other  than  that  by  himself  prescribed. 

20th.,  Pulse  varies  from  96  to  130,  summit  of  the  head 
always  very  warm  ;  pupils  contracted,  cough  accompanied 
by  expectoration,  which  he  never  ejects  from  the  mouth. 
He  says  the  cough  "shakes  his  whole  body;"  that  he"  is 
waiting  for  the  regeneration  of  his  body  above  the  hips  ;" 
and  that  "  his  head  is  filled  with  a  species  of  holy  fire  which 
no  man  can  understand." 

Appetite  and  temper  capricious. 

September  3d.,  all  the  symptoms  of  Phthisis  are  more 
aggravated  than  at  the  last  date. 

17th.,  He  is  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  ascend  or  descend 
the  stairs  without  assistance.  Face  occasionally  (edematous. 
Ends  of  fingers  have  the  swollen  appearance  generally  ac- 
companying the  latter  stages  of  phthisis. 

October  7th.,  The  patient  has  been  confined  to  his  bed 
several  days.  All  his  symptoms  more  intense.  No  diarr- 
hoea.    Respiration  44  per  minute. 

10th.,  He  died  during  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  relieve 
the  bronchia. 

Autopsy. 

Head.  Cranium  of  medium  thickness  and  density;  thick- 
er on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right.  Dura  mater  unnatu- 
rally adherent  to  the  cranium,  but  otherwise  apparently  nor- 
mal. 

Arachnoid  membrane  generally  thickened  and  semi-opa- 
que? adherent,  in  many  places,  to  the  pia  mater.  Between 
these  two  membranes  are  numerous  floeculi  of  lymph,  va- 
rying in  size,  from  that  of  a  mustard  seed  to  that  of  a  mil- 
let-seed. The  inter-membranal  space  is  also  occupied  by  a 
quantity  of  serum  so  great  that  it  elevates  the  arachnoid 
over  the  sulci,  to  a  greater  height  than  the  summit  of  the 
cerebral  convolutions.  Nearly  an  ounce  of  serum  at  the 
base  of  the  brain. 

The  arteries  of  the  base  and  the  posterior  portions  of  the 
brain  are  unusually  injected,  giving  a  very  red  blush  to  the 
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surface.  The  veins- generally  are  empty  and  their  walls  hy- 
pertrophied,  making  them  feel  like  cartilage. 

The  sulci  are  shallow  ;  the  medullary  matter  generally^ 
including  that  of  the  pons  varolii),  is  thickly  scattered,  upon 
section,  with  bloody  points.  About  two  drachms  of  serum 
in  each  lateral  ventricle.  Upper  half  of  the  cerebellum  ap- 
pears ta  be  somewhat  softened. 

Tkorax.  Both  lungs  strongly  adherent  to  the  parietes  of 
their  respective  cavities,  excepting  at  the  base  and  inferior 
lateral  half.  The  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung  is  entirely  des- 
troyed with  the  exception  af  its  surface,  thus  leaving  noth- 
ing but  a  large  sac  with  exceedingly  thin  parietes.  The  up- 
per lobe  af  the  right  lung  contains  several  cavities,  the  larg- 
est of  which  isnearlj  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  lower 
lobes  of  both  lungs  contain  miliary  tubercles. 

Mucous  membrane  of  bronchia  thickened  and  engorged. 

Abdomen.  Mesenteric  glands  enlarged,  w^hite.  No  tuber- 
cles in  the  peritoneum.  There  are  two  small  ulcers  in  the 
small  intestine  near  the  ileo-coecal  valve, 

CASE    12. 

F.  W ,  an  unmarried  man,  aged'  45  yearsv  formerly 

an  officer  in  the  Britis-h  army,  became  insane  in  October 
1843,  and  on  the  27th  of  that  month  was  placed  under 
treatment  at  an  asylum.  He  was  tall,  his  complexion  dark^ 
temperament  sanguine-bilious,  head  remarkably  well-formed,, 
and  cerebral  developement  large.  Nearly  twenty  years 
since  be  suffered  an  attack  of  mental  derangement  in  Eng- 
land, and  some  years  after,  a  second  in  Germany.  His 
father,  a  brother  and  a  sister  have  also  been  insane.  He 
had  been  in  America  eleven  years,  perfectly  sane  until  the 
present  attack.  Ho  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  sportsman,, 
and  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  excess.  This 
attack  was  attributed  to  intemperance. 

He  was  under  the  effects  of  intoxicating  draught  when 
admitted  and  was  boisterous  and  violent.  Soon  afterwards, 
symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  supervened,  and  were  com- 
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bated  by  cathartics  and  anodynes.  These  passing  off  he 
was  left  a  maniac,  imagining  himself  to  be  Deity,  and 
dressing  his  hat  fantastically  with  feathers,  twigs,  &c.  He 
was  subjected  to  a  course  of  treatment  consisting  of  altera- 
tives and  anodynes,  followed  by  vegetable  and  mineral 
tonics. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1844,  he  came  under  my  care,  appa- 
rently in  an  incurable  condition.  His  appetite  and  general 
health  were  good, — He  walked  much,  but  all  his  motions 
were  very  moderate.  He  did  not  speak  unless  spoken  to, 
and  then  briefly,  and  only  in  a  whisper. 

He  was  put  upon  the  use  of  the  extract  of  conium,  and, 
subsequently,  a  seton  was  introduced  into  the  nucha,  which 
discharged  freely,  several  months.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer,  1844,  he  had  the  Bilious  remittent  fever  which  con- 
fined him  in  bed  about  three  weeks.  He  now  ceased  to  an- 
swer questions,  excepting  by  an  affirmative  or  negative  mo- 
tion of  the  head,  and  was  not  known  to  utter  a  word,  even 
in  whisper,  for  more  than  thirteen  months.  A  few  days 
before  his  death,  when  his  bodily  suffering  had  become  se- 
vere, this  voluntary  silence  was  broken  ;  he  talked  consider- 
ably, and  appeared  to  be  more  nearly  rational  than  might 
have  been  supposed. 

In  the  spring  of  1845,  he  began  to  emaciate,  gradually 
losing  his  appetite  and  his  strength.  He  soon  discontinued 
his  daily  walks  out  of-doors,  and  kept  his  bed  more  than  be- 
fore. Still,  however,  he  observed  all  the  disciplinary  meas- 
ures of  the  house,  silently  but  punctually.  The  symptoms 
of  phthisis  became  more  and  more  apparent,  and  increased 
until  he  died,  Oct.  21st.,  1845.  His  cough  was  mostly  dry, 
and  never  accompanied  by  purulent  expectoration. 

Autopsy. 

Head.  Cranium  thick,  dense,  and  almost  without  diploe. 
Dura  mater  not  unusually  adherent  to  the  skull,  but,  for  sev- 
en inches  along  the  median  line,  on  a  space  of  from  one- 
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fourth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  width,  on  either  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebrum,  it  is  strongly  adherent  to  the  subjacent 
membranes,  and,  in  some  places,  through  them,  to  the  brain. 
Throughout  a  circular  space  of  nearly  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter, at  the  vertex  of  the  head,  partly  upon  either  hemis- 
phere, but  most  upon  the  left,  are  numerous  tubercular,  or 
granular  depositions,  some  of  them  above  and  some  beneath 
the  arachnoid. 

The  arachnoid  is  thickened  over  all  the  superior  and  lat- 
eral surfaces  of  the  cerebrum  of  both  hemispheres,  as  well 
as  along  the  borders  of  their  bases.  It  is  also  thickened,  on 
nearly  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum.  This 
pathological  condition  is  greatest  on  the  superior  and  poste- 
rior regions  of  the  cerebrum,  where  the  membrane  is  opal- 
ine, semi-opaque,  or  translucent.  It  adheres  to  the  pia- 
mater  in  many  places,  on  both  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 
Below  the  falx,  in  the  interhemispherical  space,  the  same 
membrane  is  thickened  and  translucent,  and  the  portions 
which  cover  the  two  hemispheres  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  short  filamentous  adhesions. 

The  space  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia-mater  is  filled 
with  limpid  serum,  particularly  in  the  superior  and  posterior 
regions  of  the  cerebrum,  where  the  arachnoid  is  the  most 
diseased.  As  the  sulci  are  remarkably  deep,  the  quantity 
of  the  effusion  is  large,  being  nearly  six  ounces. 

The  vessels  of  the  pia-mater  are  abnormally  injected 
though  not  intensely  so.  Aside  from  this,  and  the  adhesions, 
already  mentioned,  this  membrane  does  not  materially 
deviate  from  a  healthy  condition. 

The  base  of  the  brain  appears  normal,  except  the  thick- 
ening of  the  arachnoid  along  its  borders. 

The  cineritious  substance  is  apparently  of  healthy  consis- 
tence, its  color  is  rather  pallid,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  some- 
what atrophied.  A  section  being  made,  the  medullary 
matter  is  soon  strewn  with  many  bloody  points. 

The  plexus  choroides  is  large,  and  the  pineal  gland  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  calcareous  matter.     There 
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is  a  small  quantity  of  serum  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  The 
brain  was  removed  from  the  cranium  before  these  v^^ere 
opened. 

Thorax.  The  right  lung  is  strongly  adherent  to  the  pa- 
rietes  throughout  its  whole  surface.  It  contains  innumerable 
tubercles,  those  of  the  upper  lobe  being  farther  advanced 
than  the  others ;  yet  none  have  suppurated.  Left  lung  ad- 
herent at  the  summit  to  the  walls  of  the  chest.  It  contains 
myriads  of  miliary  tubercles  disseminated  nearly  equal 
through  all  parts,  from  apex  to  base.  The  whole  of  tlje 
right  lung,  and  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  are  considerably 
congested  with  blood.  A  remarkable  quantity  of  calcare- 
ous matter  in  and  about  the  bronchial  glands. 

Abdominal  viscera  not  examined. 


ARTICLE    V. 

THE    TRIAL    OF   AGOSTINHO    RABELLO, 

For  the  Murder  of  Ferris  Beardsley,  at  New  Preston, 
Conn.,  April  27,  1835. 

[The  following  interesting  Report,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  we  consider  one  of 
the  most  important  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  We 
were  present  at  the  trial,  and  can  vouch  for  the  correctness 
of  this  account. — Ed.  Jour,  of  Insanity.'] 

Superior  Court,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  August  18,  1835. 
Present — Judges  Wait  and  Williams. 

Counsel  for  the  Prosecution. — Leman  Church,  Esq., 
State's  Attorney— George  C.  Woodrufl',  Esq. 

For  the  Prisoner. — Truman  Smith,  Esq. — 0.  S.  Sey- 
mour, Esq. 
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The  charge  against  the  accused  was  then  stated,  and  the 
witnesses  called. 

Mrs.  Sally  Beardsley. — I  am  the  mother  of  Ferris,  the 
boy  murdered.  Ferris  told  me  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
that  he  accidentally  stepped  on  Rabello's  toes,  in  the  shop. 
The  afternoon  before  Ferris  was  killed,  he  was  passing 
before  Rabello,  and  trod  on  his  toe,  or  hit  his  foot.  Rabel- 
lo  said,  "  Is  there  no  other  way  ?"  and  appeared  to  be  in  a 
great  passion ;  he  went  up  stairs,  and  did  not  return  that 
evening.  In  the  morning  he  came  down,  but  did  not,  as  he 
usually  had  done,  take  the  key  and  the  fire  to  the  shop ;  he 
went  out  and  stood  by  the  apple  tree ;  I  passed  him  twice 
while  standing  there,  once  on  going,  and  again  on  returning 
from  the  barn.  Ferris  took  fire  to  the  shop ;  soon  after, 
Rabello  came  in,  in  haste ;  said  something  I  did  not  under- 
stand ;  went  up  stairs  ;  came  down  with  his  cloak,  and  went 
oft'.  His  appearance  attracted  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Gay- 
lord  and  myself;  we  went  to  see  where  he  had  gone ;  we 
looked  out  of  the  front  window  ;  he  was  a  number  of  rods 
from  the  house,  walking  very  fast.  Mrs  Gaylord  went 
out ;  I  met  her  returning ;  she  said  Rabello  had  killed  Fer- 
ris ;  I  went  out,  found  the  body  under  the  tree,  and  brought 
it  in. 

Cross  examined.  After  Ferris  trod  on  his  toes,  in  the 
shop,  Rabello  manifested  much  ill  will  towards  him.  The 
afternoon  before  he  killed  Ferris,  Rabello  was  called  down 
from  the  chamber  to  tea ;  Ferris  had  taken  his  seat  at  the 
table  opposite  the  side  he  usually  sat.  When  Rabello  came 
down,  he  stood  a  short  time  against  the  chamber  door,  and 
seemed  indifferent  about  sitting  down  at  the  table.  When 
he  did,  he  looked  at  Ferris  with  a  very  disdainful  smile ; 
refused  to  take  bread  when  Ferris  passed  it.  Ferris  ever 
treated  Rabello  with  respect  and  kindness.  Do  not  believe 
Ferris  ever  insulted  him.  We  as  a  family  treated  him  with 
kindness.  It  was  on  the  Sabbath  when  we  were  seated 
around  the  fire,  that  Ferris  passed  him  and  hit  his  foot. 
Rabello  had  been  with  us  about  six  weeks.     He  seldom  be- 
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gan  conversation ;  always  ready  to  answer  questions  ;  was 
free  to  converse  about  his  own  country  ;  never  saw  him 
standing  and  gazing  about ;  appeared  hke  other  folks,  who 
have  no  home. 

Mrs.  Roxy  Gaylord  testified  to  the  same  facts. 

Mr.  Beers  Beardsley. — The  father  of  murdered  boy. 
On  Saturday  (middle  of  March)  returned  home ;  saw  this 
man  Rabello  sitting  by  the  fire  with  his  hat  and  cloak  on. 
My  wife  said  this  man  wants  employment,  and  had  lived 
with  Mr.  Lum.  I  said  I  did  not  know  as  I  wanted  to  hire ; 
had  not  much  work  to  do  ;  he  said  he  did  not  want  to  hire, 
but  wanted  to  stay  with  me.  I  did  not  give  him  a  direct 
answer ;  1  invited  him  to  stay  over  the  Sabbath.  Along  in 
the  afternoon,  a  little  girl  came  in  with  shoes  to  be  mended. 
He  seemed  desirous  to  go  to  work  at  them  ;  he  did,  and 
got  one  done  by  night.  Next  day,  I  got  him  paper,  and  he 
wrote  his  name  handsomely ;  he  read  also  from  the  Testa- 
ment rather  broken ;  I  then  asked  him  to  read  it  in  his  own 
language,  which  he  did.  Next  morning,  he  wanted  to  go 
to  work  ;  said  he  could  do  coarse  work,  and  he  wished  to 
learn  and  have  a  home.  I  set  him  to  work  on  a  pair  of 
boots  ;  he  was  ever  ready  to  work  ;  showed  no  absent  mind- 
edness  about  his  work.  Some  time  after  he  had  been  with 
me,  I  found  he  was  out  of  health  ;  I  proposed  to  him  to  have 
a  doctor  ;  he  said  doctors  want  pay.  I  gave  him  a  twenty- 
five  cent  piece,  and  told  him  to  go  to  Dr.  Stones' ;  he  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  go.  Some  time  after.  Dr.  Hatch  came 
into  the  shop  ;  I  requested  him  to  prescribe  for  Rabello ; 
Dr.  Hutch  felt  of  his  pulse,  and  gave  him  medicine.  Ra- 
bello took  the  medicine  two  or  three  times,  and  gave  it  up  ; 
he  seemed  to  have  some  anxiety  about  his  health  ;  took 
some  new  medicine  ;  after  awhile  he  seemed  to  get  better  ; 
his  appetite  grew  better ;  he  became  more  cheerful ;  enter- 
ed into  conversation ;  talked  about  the  productions  of  his 
own  country  ;  compared  them  with  the  productions  of  this ; 
said  the  timber  here  was  larger  than  in  his  country  ;  said 
that  there  was  no  snow  there ;  that  our  fences  were  poorer 
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than  theirs ;  said  there  was  a  hill  in  Maderia  from  which 
one  could  see  all  over  the  Island.  When  I  went  away,  I 
would  leave  directions  with  him  about  my  business,  which 
he  punctually  observed.  About  a  week  before  he  quit,  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  better  go  where  he  could  get  wa- 
ges ;  he  made  no  reply.  I  inquired  of  him  if  he  did  not  v/ant 
articles  from  the  store  ;  he  said,  "  what  articles?  clothing?" 
I  replied,  yes ;  he  made  no  answer.  At  supper,  Sunday 
evening,  he  did  not  seem  to  sit  down  as  readily  as  usual. 
In  the  morning  when  I  was  in  bed,  I  heard  Ferris  inquiring 
for  the  shop  key  ;  he  came  into  my  bed-room  for  the  key  ; 
the  next  thing  I  heard  was  Rabello  going  up  stairs ;  he 
made  a  strange  noise  :  soon  after  heard  something  about  Ra- 
bello's  going  away  ;  the  next  thing  was  I  heard  Mrs.  Gay- 
lord  halloo.  I  was  shocked  and  jumped  up  ;  reached  the 
door  as  my  wife  was  going  out ;  she  brought  Ferris  in  and 
laid  him  on  the  floor.  I  soon  started  to  find  Rabello,  and 
met  him  in  custody  of  those  who  took  him  about  two  thirds 
of  the  way  from  where  they  tpok  him.  I  asked  him  why 
he  had  done  this  ?  he  raised  up  his  head,  and  with  a  haughty 
smile  said,  "  Time  will  determine  or  bring  forth."  He  was 
first  led  to  my  house,  and  then  to  Mr.  Newton's  tavern.  I 
asked  him  again  why  he  killed  Ferris  ?  he  said  he  stepped 
upon  his  toes,  insulted  and  mocked  him.  I  asked  him  what 
would  be  the  consequences  of  such  an  act  in  his  country  ? 
I  understood  him  to  say,  death.  I  took  the  axe  from  the 
ground ;  it  was  struck  in  with  such  force  as  nearly  to  cover 
the  whole  axe  ;  the  helve  was  bloody. 

State's  Attorney.  JMr.  Beardsley,  did  you  discover  any 
indications  of  insanity  in  Rabello  during  the  six  weeks  he 
lived  with  you  ? 

Answer.  I  did  not :  he  always  answered  questions  cor- 
rectly ;  gave  me  some  particulars  of  his  history  ;  he  told  me 
how  he  was  treated  in  the  upper  village  when  he  first  came 
to  New  Preston  ;  all  of  which  I  found  to  be  true.  I  inquir- 
ed of  him  about  the  lows  of  his  country  ;  what  they  did  with 
criminals  ?  he  said,  for  murder  they  hung  them  ;  for  theft 
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and  other  crimes  they  banished  them  to  Africa  ;  he  seem- 
ed to  understand  law.  After  he  was  taken,  I  once  said 
to  him,  you  gave  Ferris  no  time  to  have  counsel ;  but 
you  in  this  bloody  act  will  have  counsel :  he  said  I  don't 
*  ask  an}'. 

Cross  examined.  I  suppose  he  never  served  an  appren- 
ticeship at  shoe-making.  Ferris  was  my  only  son.  Saw 
no  misconduct  on  the  part  of  Ferris  towards  Rabello ;  did  not 
know  of  any  difficulty  between  Ferris  and  Rabello  except 
what  my  wife  told  me,  that  Ferris  told  her  that  Rabello 
was  angry  because  he  had  stepped  on  his  toes.  I  saw 
Rabello  standing  by  the  chamber  door,  when  he  came  down 
to  supper  Sunday  evening  ;  wondered  at  it.  I  observed  in 
the  week  before  Ferris  was  killed,  that  when  he  oftered 
bread  to  Rabello,  he  refused  to  take  it ;  never  knew  him  to 
refuse  bread  offered  to  him  by  others.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances, saw  Rabello  standing  alone  for  some  time  ;  appear- 
ed lonely.  He  never  appeared  offended  with  regard  to  toes 
to  my  knowledge.  In  the  shop  when  at  work,  we  sat  fac- 
ing each  other,  our  feet  nearly  touching  each  others  ;  I 
threw  down  my  hammer  and  lapstone  as  usual,  but  never 
saw  him'  manifest  any  fears  about  his  toes.  He  was 
not  so  free  to  converse  as  men  usually  are,  spent  his  sab- 
baths in  the  house  ;  not  a  drinking  man  ;  never  caught  him 
in  a  lie. 

Mr.  Lucius  Gay  lord  testified  to  many  similar  facts,  and 
added,  that  when  arrested  Rabello  said,  "  dozens  and  thou- 
sands want  serving  the  same  way  :"  I  repeated  the  question, 
why  he  killed  the  boy?  He  said  the  boy  tempted  him,  in- 
sulted him,  stepped  on  his  toes.  Mr.  Stone  and  myself  led 
Rabello  back  ;  led-  him  to  the  corpse  :  I  said,  see  what  you 
have  done.  He  raised  his  head  and  eyes,  and  said,  "  God 
will  forgive  me."  After  that  at  Newton's  tavern,  I  talked 
with  him  about  the  murder.  He  said  he  did  not  consider 
it  murder  ;  the  boy  had  insulted  him  ;  had  stepped  on  his 
toes.  I  asked  him  what  he  considered  murder  ?  He  said, 
wilfully  and  deliberately  killing  another  without  any  reason ; 
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not  murder  to  revenge  an  insult.  After  Mr.  Beardsley 
,  conversed  with  Rabello  at  Newton's,  he  appeared  different ; 
before  that  he  grinned  and  grated  his  teeth :  after  Mr.  B. 
talked  with  him,  he  appeared  sorry  and  cried. 

Cross  examined.  Rabello  when  taken  at  the  brook,  ex- 
pressed an  unwillingness  to  return  ;  he  hung  back  ;  we  push- 
ed him  along— appeared  paler  than  usual.  Did  not  consider 
the  act  of  raising  his  head  and  eyes,  and  saying  "  God  will 
forgive  me,"  as  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  simply 
an  assertion.  Noticed  Rabello  smiled  at  the  table,  but  it 
did  not  attract  my  attention.  Noticed  that  he  refused  bread 
from  Ferris,  and  afterward  helped  himself. 

Doctor  Jefferson  Stone.  — 1  was  at  the  house  when  Rabel- 
lo was  brought  back.  I  pointed  at  Ferris,  and  asked  Ra- 
bello if  he  did  that  ?  He  said,  "  Yes,  and  God  will  forgive 
me."  I  asked  him  why  he  did  it  ?  He  said  as  has  been 
stated,  that  Ferris  trod  on  his  toes  the  night  before,  and  at 
other  times  had  insulted  and  mocked  him.  I  asked  him 
how  he  killed  him  ?  He  said  the  boy  was  coming  past  him, 
that  he  asked  him  for  the  axe,  and  took  it  from  him,  and 
struck  him  on  the  head  ;  that  he  made  no  noise.  I  asked 
him  why  he  struck  him  so  many  blows  ?  "  He  replied, 
"  that  no  part  of  it  might  be  left  alive."  He  once  observed 
that  a  great  many  big  men  had  done  the  like  of  that. 

Examined.  Observed  no  aberration  of  mind  — answered 
questions  rationally — discovered  nothing  in  his  countenance 
indicating  insanity  ;  he  was  much  excited  at  first — appeared 
to  be  angry — afterwards  he  cooled  down. 

Cross  examined.  Ferris  was  a  very  amiable  boy ;  not 
possessed  of  a  disposition  to  tease  or  insult  any  one.  Saw 
Rabello  daily  ;  never  saw  him  standing  in  a  fixed  position  ; 
saw  him  but  once  in  the  street.  Ferris  had  prominent  eyes, 
and  would  stare  at  a  person  talking  with  him. 

Wm.  Stone,  Isaac  D.  Batterson,  and  Mr.  Simeon  Batter- 
son,  testified  to  facts  very  similar. 

The  State's  Attorney  now  announced  to  the  Court,  that 
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he  should  rest  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  for 
the  present,  without  calhng  more  witnesses. 

The  defence  was  then  opened  by  Truman  Smith,  Esq., 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  in  a  very  ie-w  remarks. 
As  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that  Rabello  killed 
Ferris  Beardsley,  the  only  defence  set  up  was  insanity. 

Witnesses  were  then  called  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner. 

Catharine  Elizabeth  Beardsley.  — The  day  before  brother 
Ferris  was  killed,  (Sunday,)  we  were  sitting  round  the  fire, 
Ferris  in  one  corner  and  I  in  the  other,  Agostinho  next  to 
Ferris,  and  ma  between  me  and  Agostinho.  Ferris  and  I 
went  up  stairs  ;  when  we  came  down,  Ferris  passed  be- 
tween his  chair  and  Agostinho's ;  his  foot  slipped  and  hit 
Agostlnho's ;  there  was  room  enough  between  Agostinho's 
chair  and  the  other  for  one  to  pass.  Ferris  did  not  step  on 
his  foot ;  he  hit  it ;  his  foot  slipped  agauist  it ;  Rabello  said, 
"  Is  there  no  other  way  ?"  Rabello  looked  angry,  very  an- 
gry ;  his  eyes  rolled  up  ;  he  sat  but  a  few  minutes  before  he 
got  up  and  went  up  stairs.  At  the  table  he  sat  and  looked 
at  Ferris  ;  looked  angry  ;  refused  to  take  bread  when  Ferris 
handed  it.  I  never  saw  my  brother  tease,  insult,  or  do  any- 
thing bad  to  Rabello.  Sunday  night  I  asked  Ferris  if  he 
would  sleep  with  Rabello  ;  he  said  no ;  he  was  afraid  of 
him  ;  he  spoke  so. 

Doctor  Johnson  C.  Hatch.  — hive  in  New  Preston,  in  the 
upper  city  or  village,  so  called,  about  a  mile  from  Mr. 
Beardsley's.  Early  in  March,  as  I  was  returning  from  New 
Preston  Hill,  saw  a  man  standing  in  the  road  motionless, 
with  his  eyes  directed  one  way  ;  his  fixed  position  drew  my 
attention;  when  I  came  up  to  him,  I  stopped  my  horse,  in- 
quired if  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  place  ?  He  said  yes.  I 
inquired  if  he  wished  direction?  He  made  no  reply.  I  in- 
quired if  he  was  hungry  ?  he  made  no  answer.  I  told  him 
if  he  wanted  anything  to  go  to  my  house,  and  pointed  it  out 
to  him.  Soon  after  I  got  home,  this  man  came  in  ;  conver- 
sed with  him ;  said  he  was  a  Portuguese  ;  had  been  in  this 
country  two  years.     I  thought  he  needed  care  for  the  night, 
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and  offered  him  some  change  ;  he  drew  back ;  told  him  he 
would  want  lodgings  ;  and  that  at  the  tavern  they  might 
want  pay.  He  was  still  unwilling  to  take  the  money  ;  I 
threw  it  into  his  cap  ;  I  gave  him  particular  directions  to 
the  tavern,  he  went  out.  I  saw  no  more  of  him  that  night. 
The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  at  Mr.  Beardsley's.  Mrs. 
Beardsley  requested  me  to  call  and  leave  something  for 
their  man  ;  went  and  found  him  to  be  the  same  man  I  have 
spoken  of;  examined  him,  and  advised  the  use  of  an  as- 
tringent herb  ;  told  him  to  come  to  my  house  after  using 
it  a  day  or  two  ;  he  did  not  come  ;  several  days  after, 
as  I  was  passing,  saw  Rabello  with  Mr.  Beardsley  in 
the  yard  ;  inquired  of  him  how  he  was  ;  he  made  no  re- 
ply. Mr.  Beardsley  said  Rabello  did  not  take  much  of 
the  medicine.  I  told  him  he  ought  to  persevere  ;  that 
was  the  last  I  saw  of  him. 

Es.amined.  Had  a  view  of  Rabello  the  first  time  I  saw 
him  for  half  a  mile :  he  stood  still  during  the  time  I  was 
riding  that  distance  ;  his  demeanor  was  singular ;  appear- 
ance very  melancholy.  He  answered  some  questions,  but 
not  equally  as  proper.  It  was  cold  inclement  weather; 
thought  he  needed  protection ;  that  he  would  not  probably 
make  that  provision  for  himself  which  he  ought  to  have.  I 
therefore  invited  him  to  come  to  my  house.  Thought  then 
that  he  might  not  be  perfectly  sane.  Subsequent  interviews 
together  with  what  I  first  saw  of  the  man,  convinced  me  that 
he  was  insane. 

Doctor  Charles  Vail. — Live  in  the  same  house  with  Dr. 
Hatch.  The  first  time  I  saw  Rabello  was  on  the  same  day 
Dr.  Hatch  first  saw  him,  but  earlier  in  the  day.  He  was 
sitting  on  a  horizontal  tomb-stone  in  the  burying-ground, 
wrapped  up  in  his  cloak,  arms  folded,  looking  on  the  ground. 
I  understood  by  the  family  that  he  had  been  there  the  most 
of  the  day.  After  sun-set,  I  heard  a  singular  rap  ;  went  to 
the  door,  and  the  same  man  that  I  had  seen  in  the  burying- 
ground  came  in.  I  handed  him  a  chair ;  he  sat  down,  said 
nothing,  did  not  even  turn  his  head.     Dr.  Hatch  said  to 
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him,  "  Go  with  me  :"  he  started  up  suddenly,  and  followed 
him  up  stairs.  I  saw  no  more  ot"  him  that  night.  The  next 
morning,  he  rapped  again  in  the  same  singular  manner  at 
the  north  front  door;  I  went  to  the  door  ;  he  put  out  his 
hand,  and  said,  "  Here  is  the  money." '  1  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  keep  it  ?  he  said,  "  They  don't  take  the  coin." 
I  told  him  he  had  better  keep  it;  he  replied,  "They  don't 
take  the  coin  at  all,"  and  went  away.  I  did  not  see  him 
again  till  I  saw  him  at  Newton's  on  the  day  Mr.  Beards- 
ley's  son  was  killed. 

Examined.  I  supposed  him  crazy  ;  remarked  so  at  the 
time :  this  opinion  was  based  partly  on  the  remarks  of 
the  family  who  had  observed  him  most  of  the  day  in  the 
burying-ground,  and  partly  from  my  own  observations. 
Did  not  see  his  eye  ;  noticed  a  peculiar  curling  of  the  lip. 
It  was  a  raw  cold  day  ;  he  sat  in  the  grave  yard  a  long  time  ; 
I  looked  at  him  several  times.  In  monomania,  I  suppose 
the  whole  mind  to  be  deranged  in  regard  to  some  one  par- 
ticular subject.  Rabello's  appjarance  at  Newton's  was 
very  much  the  same  as  at  my  house,  and  as  it  is  now. 

Several  other  witnesses  were  called,  who  testified  that 
they  had  noticed  Rabello  in  the  grave  yard,  and  thought  he 
acted  strangely,  and  some  supposed  him  crazy. 

Roswell  Wells. — I  live  in  Monroe.  I  saw  the  prisoner 
at  Mr.  Lum's  several  times.  Never  heard  him  speak  but 
once.  I  went  one  evening  to  Mr.  Lum's  shop  to  get  a  pair 
of  boots  ;  the  prisoner  was  there.  Mr.  Lum  was  gone  ;  he 
said  he  had  gone  to  the  bridge.  I  took  my  seat  on  a  horse 
or  bench,  with  my  feet  towards  Rabello,  the  lamp  standing 
between  me  and  him.  My  feet,  I  should  think,  were  two 
feet  from  his ;  he  immediately  drew  his  feet  under  his  seat. 
I  asked  him  if  Mr.  Lum  had  cut  out  my  boots  ?  where  the 
leather  was  ?  whose  shoes  those  were  he  was  making  ?  He 
replied  to  none  of  these  questions  ;  he  rolled  up  his  eyes  and 
appeared  very  angry.  He  sat  with  his  feet  under  his  seat 
while  I  staid  in  the  shop. 

Cross  examined.     Rabello  and  I  were  strangers.     I  do 
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not  mean  to  say  I  thought  him  crazy.     I  did  not  form  any 
opinion  with  respect  to  his  insanity. 

Henry  Lum.—l  reside  in  Monroe.  Rabello  came  to  our 
house,  Dec.  1834.  When  he  came  to  my  shop,  he  looked 
downcast,  very  much  as  he  does  now.  He  wanted  em- 
ployment ;  said  he  could  work  a  little  at  my  trade.  The 
next  day  I  set  him  to  work.  He  told  the  same  story  about 
his  history  that  he  told  others  who  have  testified  here.  I 
asked  him  how  he  came  to  straggle  about  so  ?  He  said 
they  turned  him  out  of  doors  every  where,  mocked  him  and 
trod  on  his  toes.  He  said  he  had  done  nothing  to  deserve 
such  treatment.  He  staid  about  a  fortnight  before  he  began 
to  complain  of  any  ill  treatment  from  persons  about  us. 
He  then  said  persons  came  in  the  shop  and  tormented  him, 
and  trod  on  his  toes.  He  said  the  boy  insulted  him,  and 
stepped  on  his  toes,  and  that  he  struck  at  him,  but  did  not 
hit  him.  A  week  or  more  after  this,  he  said  people  were 
plaguing  him  all  the  time,  and  that  they  were  appointed  to 
torment  him.  He  said  there  had  been  one  in  the  shop  the 
night  before,  and  stepped  on  his  toes.  (This  conversa- 
tion was  the  day  after  Mr.  Wells  was  in  the  shop.)  He 
said  he  could  tell  these  tormentors  as  soon  as  he  saw  them, 
and  that  he  would  not  work  for  them.  Kept  constantly 
harping  about  his  tormentors.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
time  he  lived  with  me,  1  brought  some  eels  home  ;  it  was 
Saturday  night.  Sunday  morning  I  dressed  them  ;  Rabello 
was  present  at  the  other  end  of  the  bench,  and  examined 
them  ;  my  little  grand  daughter  stood  near  me.  Monday  I 
worked  with  him;  Tuesday  I  went  away,  and  told  him  to 
mend  my  little  grand  daughter's  shoes.  Thursday  I  came 
home  ;  he  had  not  mended  the  shoes.  He  asked  me  if  I 
told  the  girl  to  tread  on  his  toes  at  the  time  of  dressing  the 
eels  ?  Told  him  no,  and  asked  him  what  reason  he  had  to 
suppose  I  did  ?  He  said  every  body  did  that ;  they  served 
him  so  every  where.  He  said,  "  If  you  told  her  to  step  on 
my  toes,  I  will  sole  her  shoes  ;  if  you  did  not,  I  won't.  I 
said  this  won't  do  ;  I  am  master  of  my  own  shop,  and  you 
must  either  sole  the  shoes  or  clear  out.     He  looked  up  ;  I 
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kept  my  eye  on  him :  he  sprang  up  and  said,'"  You  will  be 
skinned  hke  the  eels."  I  told  him  he  could  not  do  it.  He 
took  some  of  his  clothes  and  went  into  the  street,  and  from 
thence  into  the  burying  ground.  He  made  many  wild  ges- 
tures, jumped  up  and  down,  &c.  We  sent  his  clothes  to 
him,  but  he  refused  to  take  them. 

Examined.  He  seemed  serious  in  his  declarations  about 
his  treatment  by  appointed  persons.  He  said  the  man  who 
came  there,  (alluding  to  Mr.  Wells,)  had  no  business  at  all  at 
the  shop  but  to  torment  him.  He  asked  me  what  he  should  do 
when  people  came  in  and  insulted  him,  and  stepped  on  his 
toes?  He  replied  himself,  "  I  know  what  ought  to  be  done, 
ihey  ought  to  be  broken  to  pieces."  He  inquired  what 
would  be  the  punishment  if  they  were  broken  in  pieces. 
1  said  hanging.  Said  he  thought  not;  he  had  a  right  to  live 
without  being  tormented.  I  reasoned  with  him  frequently 
on  this  subject,  and  tried  to  convince  him  that  he  was  under 
a  delusion.  I  always  told  our  people  he  was  a  deranged 
man.  I  thought  liim  perfectly  free  from  art.  I  have  no- 
idea  that  he  was  dishonest.  He  was  always  treated  as  one 
of  the  family. 

Cross  examined.  Rabello  always  answered  correctly; 
told  me  his  former  history  ;  said  his  parents  turned  against 
him  ;  did  not  want  to  go  back  nor  hear  from  them.  He 
said  that  his  friends  put  him  aboard  the  vessel,  and  that  he 
consented  to  come.  He  asked  me  five  or  six  questions  in 
all,  while  at  my  house.  Never  saw  him  out  in  a  standing 
posture  gazing  on  vacancy  but  once.  I  frequently  left  the 
shop  in  his  charge  ;  never  was  absent  from  home  but  one 
night  while  he  lived  with  me  ;  considered  him  capable  of 
attending  to  business.  He  read  well  and  wrote  handsome- 
ly. Said  he  had  been  clerk  in  a  counting-house  in  Brazil— 
that  he  understood  French  some,  and  had  studied  English 
Grammar.  He  wrote  an  obligation  in  the  English  language. 
I  should  not  like  to  take  his  obligation.  If  I  had  one  from 
him  for  property  he  had  received  of  me,  I  should  try  to  col- 
lect it,  crazy  or  not.  The  boy  might  have  vexed  him  ;  he 
c2 
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was  fond  of  fun.  I  thought  from  the  position  of  the  girl  at 
the  time  of  dressing  eels,  that  she  could  not  have  stepped 
on  his  toes.  On  the  subject  of  his  tormentors,  he  was  in 
earnest.  When  he  fancied  himself  insulted,  he  would  ask, 
"  What  ought  to  be  done  ?"  It  was  impossible  to  correct 
him  of  this  delusion. 

Other  witnesses  confirmed  many  of  the  foregoing  facts. 

Schuyler  Seely. — Live  in  Trumbull,  near  the  grave-yard. 
Some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August,  1  re- 
turned home  from  a  journey.  Some  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  said  there  was  a  crazy  man  in  the  grave 
yard.  My  w-ife  and  myself  w^ent  over  to  see  him,  carried 
him  some  food ;  he  refused  to  take  it ;  we  left  it  on  the 
ground  near  him  :  this  was  Wednesday  evening.  I  said  to 
him,  I  understand  you  fancied  a  young  widow,  and  that  she 
rejected  your  proposals.  He  said  he  had  fancied  no  one. 
I  asked  him  his  name,  and  he  told  me.  He  then  asked  me 
mine,  and  I  told  him.  Sunday  morning,  went  to  see  him. 
I  asked  him  if  the  boys  had  troubled  him.  He  replied, 
"  Those  who  sent  them  are  greater  fools  than  they  were." 
He  went  home  with  me  and  took  breakfast ;  read  in  the  Bi- 
ble ;  shaved  himself;  said  it  was  a  good  razor.  A  young 
lady  in  the  house  wished  him  to  write  in  her  Album.  Said 
he  hardly  knew^  what  to  write.  He  took  the  pen,  however, 
thought  a  moment,  and  wrote  the  following  lines : 

Of  night  impatient,  we  demand  the  day, 
The  day  arises,  and  for  night  we  pray  ; 
The  day  and  night  successive  come  and  go  ; 
Our  lasting  pains  no  interruption  know. 

I  had  treated  him  with  kindness,  and  he  appeared  to  place 
confidence  in  me.  We  walked  out :  he  remarked  freely 
about  many  things.  He  said  our  apple-trees  were  superior 
to  theirs ;  but  their  peaches  were  better;  said  their  hogs 
were  black,  and  fed  on  roots  ;  said  some  put  considerable 
brandy  in  their  wine.  I  asked  him  about  his  parents.  Said 
he  had  parents.     I  asked  him  why  he  left  them  ?     Said  he 
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had  been  abused.  I  asked  him  if  his  parents  were  wealthy  ? 
He  said  they  had  enough,  he  supposed.  I  asked  him  why 
he  wandered  about  as  he  did  ?  He  said  he  was  discourag- 
ed, and  asked  me,  "  How  should  you  like  to  have  people 
watching  you,  to  prevent  your  getting  employment  ?  Per- 
sons are  pursuing  me  wherever  I  go,  and  if  I  had  the  power* 
I  would  destroy  them  all."  When  he  made  these  remarks, 
I  turned  suddenly  upon  him,  and  said,  '  What  have  you 
done  ?  have  you  been  guilty  of  any  crime  V  He  said,  no  ; 
he  had  done  nothing  yet :  persons  were  employed  to  pursue 
him  and  prevent  his  getting  work.  I  then  thought  he  was 
insane  ;  thought  this  notion  of  being  pursued  was  proof  of 
his  insanity.  Afterwards  I  thought  he  might  refer  to  the 
Select  men  of  the  towns  from  which  he  had  been  warned 
out. 

Cross  examined.  He  seemed  to  understand  what  he  was 
about,  and  appeared  rational  on  all  subjects  except  that  of 
his  pursuers. 

Other  witnesses  testified  to  his  strange  unnatural  conduct 
though  not  materially  varying  from  the  foregoing. 

The  counsel  for  prisoner  here  rested  the  defence.  Wit- 
nesses were  again  called  in  behalf  of  the  prosecution. 

James  Wilson. — Live  in  Fairfield  woods.  The  first  time 
I  saw  Rabello  was  in  a  small  burying-place,  the  3d  of  Aug. 
J  833.  I  went  and  spoke  a  few  words  with  him,  asked  him 
where  he  was  from,  &:c.  He  gave  me  the  same  answers 
he  gave  others  who  have  testified  here.  Said  he  came  last 
from  New  York.  It  was  observed  to  me  that  he  slept  in 
the  cider-mill.  I  went  down  next  morning,  and  talked  with 
him  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  gave  me  quite  a  history 
of  himself;  refused  to  go  and  get  anything  to  eat.  Next 
Monday,  Mr.  T.  went  and  got  him  up  to  my  house  to  break- 
fast. I  asked  him  if  he  would  shave/  Said  he  would,  if  it 
was  not  too  much  trouble.  Shaved,  and  at  my  request, 
gave  his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Monday  night,  went 
after  him,  and  got  him  home,  and  he  spent  the  night  with 
me.     After  that  he  spent  nights  with  me.     From  the  last  of 
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August  to  the  middle  of  October,  he  made  it  his  home  at 
my  house.  When  I  asked  him  home,  he  said  it  would  be 
too  much  trouble  to  me.  It  was  a  common  thinoj  for  him 
to  say,  "  It  would  be  too  much  trouble."  Asked  him  about 
his  clothing  ;  said  he  had  clothing  at  New  York.  I  propos- 
ed sending  for  them.  He  said  it  would  be  too  much  trouble 
to  me.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  he  told  me  what  street 
in  New  York  his  clothes  were  in,  for  fear  of  giving  me  too 
much  trouble.  He  finally  told  me  he  left  them  at  a  shoe 
store,  Broome  street.  I  sent  for  them,  and  the  next  week  a 
trunk  came,  containing  shirts,  stockings,  two  broadcloth 
coats,  cap,  brushes,  razors,  wash  bowl  and  papers.  Found 
also  a  letter  from  the  Trustees  of  a  Society  m  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  him  to  them.  He  occasionally, 
and  willingly  assisted  me  in  work.  Anxious  to  busy  him- 
self. Said  the  work  was  different  from  what  he  had  been 
accustomed  to.  He  said  he  did  not  have  any  food  for  two 
or  three  days,  when  he  was  in  the  cider-mill,  except  one  or 
two  penny's  worth  of  bread  which  he  bought  at  a  grocery 
near  there.  He  went  from  my  house  to  Mr.  Morehouse's. 
I  saw  no  indications  of  insanity. 

Cross  examined.  Don't  know  that  he  had  any  object  in 
going  to  the  grave  yard.  The  greater  part  of  time  he  was 
with  me,  he  was  social  and  cheerful.  Sometimes  he  ap- 
peared melancholy  and  in  reveries.  Said  nothing  to  me 
about  laying  up  anything  for  himself.  Said  he  was  dis- 
gusted in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  ;  but  would  not  tell 
why.  Left  me  because  Anson  Morehouse  invited  him  to 
his  house. 

Anson  Morehouse.— Kahello  came  from  Capt.  Wilson's  to 
my  house.  I  had  invited  him  to  come  and  stay  till  my  bro- 
ther returned  from  Rhinebeck.  In  October,  came  and  staid 
steadily  for  three  weeks.  Sometimes  he  walked  about 
where  he  pleased,  and  sometimes  he  went  into  the  field  to 
work  with  me ;  knew  nothing  about  chopping,  struck  woman- 
fashion.  He  used  to  lead  my  little  boy  to  school ;  set  a 
great  store  by  him  ;  would  take  him  in  his  lap  and  talk  with 
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him.  Left  him  at  home  alone.  He  never  did  anything  to 
excite  my  surprise.  I  did  not  consider  him  insane  ;  consid- 
ered him  better  informed  than  myself.  I  was  in  the  field 
with  Rabello  pulling  turnips,  when  the  select  men  warned 
him  out  of  town.  Rabello  made  no  reply.  He  went  from 
my  house  to  Ezra  Morehouse's,  and  in  December,  came 
back  to  the  cider-mill,  and  staid  there,  I  believe,  till  he  went 
to  Mr.  Lyon's. 

Cross  examined.  He  appeared  gloomy  at  times  ;  would 
sit  a  considerable  time  silent,  unless  questioned.  Don't 
know  but  I  might  speak  oftener  to  him  than  he  to  me.  Ho 
would  sometimes  begin  conversation  and  make  statements. 
Don't  think  he  appears  now  as  he  did  then— more  gloomy 
now  than  then.  When  at  the  cider- mill,  he  appeared  more 
melancholy  than  when  with  me. 

Ezra  Morehouse.  — hWe  a  mile  from  Capt.  Wilson's. 
Monday  morning,  saw  Rabello  at  the  cider  mill  near  the 
press;  passed  the  compliment.  I  asked  him  where  he  was 
from  ?  He  told  me.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  stay 
there  and  die  ?  He  said  certainly.  I  asked  him  if  that  was 
the  best  way  ?  Said  "  I  don't  know."  Said  he  was  out  of 
means,  a  stranger,  did  not  know  where  to  go ;  did  not  wish 
to  trouble  anybody.  Said  he  had  a  dollar  when  he  left 
New  York  ;  had  spent  the  last  for  bread.  He  went  up  to 
Wilson's  to  breakfast.  Saturday,  saw  him  again,  invited 
him  to  my  house.  Said  he  feared  it  would  be  too  much 
trouble.  He  finally  consented  to  go  ;  made  remarks  about 
the  dams  ;  appeared  well,  very  neat,  was  intelligent,  grate- 
ful for  what  I  did  for  him.  When  he  went  to  bed,  he  bid 
my  family  good  night.  In  the  morning  I  told  him  1  was 
going  to  meeting.  He  said  he  would  walk  about.  He  came 
back  at  night.  He  staid  around  with  us  a  few  days  ;  very 
solicitous  to  learn  how  business  was  done  ;  willing  to  take 
hold  and  assist.  He  told  me  he  had  left  a  cloak  and  other 
articles  in  a  place  he  could  not  name  ;  left  his  cloak  because 
it  was  burdensome.  I  went  with  him  after  his  clothes.  I 
was  lor  takins  one  road  which  I  thought  he  must  have  come. 
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He  pointed  out  another.  I  followed  his  directions  to  Nor- 
walk.  I  tied  the  horse  ;  he  got  over  the  fence  and  said, 
"  Here  I  slept,  but  the  clothes  are  gone."  There  was  a 
place  which  he  had  built  up  to  sleep  under.  We  found  his 
clothes  in  a  house  near  by  ;  such  articles  as  he  said  he  had 
left.  After  I  came  from  Rhinebeck,  which  was  in  Novem- 
ber, he  lived  with  me  until  Christmas  day,  during  which 
time,  I  talked  with  him  on  every  subject  I  could  think  of. 
He  said  he  had  parents  and  brothers,  but  was  disgusted 
with  them.  I  tried  to  learn  why.  He  said  it  was  of  a 
private  nature,  and  it  would  be  of  no  use  for  us  in  the  coun- 
try to  know,  and  might  injure  him.  I  asked  him  if  it  was 
about  property  1  He  said  not  wholly.  Said  he  did  not 
want  to  see  them  again.  Talked  to  him  about  a  widow  in 
Brazil.  He  joked  and  laughed  about  it.  He  went  with  me 
to  keep  thanksgiving ;  appeared  pleased.  I  sent  him  home 
at  night ;  foddered  and  shelled  corn  as  I  directed.  He  said 
they  had  three  holidays  at  Christmas  in  his  country.  After 
dinner,  Christmas  day,  I  said  to  Rabello,  '  You  had  better 
take  the  school.'  He  appeared  excited  ;  took  it  as  an  in- 
sult ;  said  "  I  had  rather  not."  Took  his  cloak  and  went 
out ;  stood  a  few  minutes  at  the  well ;  walked  on  rapidly 
over  the  hill.  1  took  my  horse,  and  rode  after  him.  When 
I  came  up  to  him,  I  said,  '  Which  way  are  you  going  V 
He  said  he  thought  he  would  take  a  walk.  I  said  '  You 
will  be  back  to-night?'  He  said,  "No  ;  I  never  will  go  into 
your  house  again."  Did  not  want  to  stay  where  he  was 
not  wanted.  Could  not  induce  him  to  return.  It  was  an 
unpleasant  day,  it  rained  ;  told  him  he  would  suffer.  He 
said,  "  If  I  have  a  mind  to  suffer,  you  have  no  cause  to  re- 
gret." He  went  off.  I  heard  of  him  next  at  the  cider-mill. 
Staid  two  days.  I  sent  word  to  the  select  men  of  his  situ- 
ation. Seely,  a  select  man,  Anson  Morehouse  and  Rabello, 
came  to  my  house.  Seely  said,  "I  have  informed  Rabello 
that  I  have  authority  to  take  care  of  him,  and  have  given 
him  his  choice  of  three  places  to  live,  and  he  chooses  to 
live  with  vou."     I  didn't  want  anything  more  to  do  with 
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him.  I  was  satisfied  that  he  was  an  ugly  tempered  fellow. 
I  kept  him,  however,  three  weeks  longer.  He  was  not  as 
social  as  when  at  my  house  before  ;  more  melancholy  ;  did 
not  converse  so  freely.  I  gave  him  a  description  of  the 
poor  house.  Seely  took  him  there;  he  went  cheerfully. 
Next  morning  I  met  him,  saluted  him  ;  he  made  no  answer. 
1  asked  him  where  he  was  going  ?  Sprang  forward  in  a 
passion  and  said,  "  Damn  the  fool  who  carried  me  there." 
He  then  went  to  the  cider-mill  again.  I  went  to  see  him  ; 
asked  him  if  he  liked  the  place  ?  He  looked  very  mad  ; 
wanted  to  know  what  right  I  had  to  appear  in  his  presence  ? 
When  at  my  house,  a  little  girl  to  whom  he  was  much  at- 
tached and  attentive,  stepped  on  his  toes.  He  kicked  at 
her  with  much  violence.  After  that,  he  did  not  treat  her 
with  the  same  attention.  He  told  me  his  toe-nails  had 
come  off,  and  that  his  toes  were  very  tender.  He  showed 
us  the  nails.  I  saw  him  some  time  afterwards  ;  spoke  to 
him  ;  he  refused  to  answer. 

Cross  examined.  The  little  girl  who  stepped  on  Rabel- 
lo's  toes,  was  about  three  years  old.  There  is  a  very  great 
change  in  his  countenance;  looks  very  different  now  from 
what  he  did  when  at  my  house. 

Anson  Lyon. — Rabello  came  from  the  cider-mill  to  my 
house,  Jan.  20,  1834.  Wanted  employment.  Said  he  did 
not  ask  pay.  While  there,  Seely  came  in,  and  prevailed  on 
me  to  keep  him.  I  took  him  in  from  charity.  He  staid 
with  me  a  fortnight.  Mr.  Sherwood,  keeper  of  the  poor- 
house,  came  in,  and  asked  some  questions,  Rabello  would 
not  answer.  Mr.  Sherwood  said,  "  I  don't  think  you  have 
any  tongue."  Rabello  flew  into  a  passion,  took  up  his  shoe- 
knife,  and  shook  it  at  hjm,  and  said,  "  I'll  let  you  know  I 
have  a  tongue  as  long  as  that."  We  asked  him  which  he 
had  rather  do,  slay  here,  or  go  to  the  poor-house  ?  He  said 
there  was  nothing  to  do  there.  He  staid  with  me  two  weeks 
longer.  Mr.  Morris  agreed  to  take  him  ;  I  proposed  it  to 
Rabello  ;  said  he  had  no  objections,  and  went  there.  I  had 
various  conversations  with  him.    Observed  no  inconherency 
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in  his  answers.  He  said  he  would  not  return  to  his  friends 
for  all  the  world  ;  was  disgusted  with  them.  Said  he  never 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  shoe-making  business  ;  that 
he  took  it  up  for  his  own  benefit.  He  was  very  attentive 
to  his  work.  He  staid  at  Morris'  four  weeks ;  from  there 
he  went  to  the  cider-mill  ;  and  from  thence  to  John  S.  Wil- 
son's ;  thence  to  Pequonnock,  two  miles  from  me. 

Cross  examined.  He  said  nothing  to  me  about  being  mis- 
used in  this  country.  Said  nothing  about  tormentors.  Took 
no  notice  of  passing  events.  Never  saw  him  when  I  thought 
he  did  not  know  what  he  was  about. 

Timothy  Risley,  Bridgeport,  (Pequonnock.)  Saw  him  at 
Mr.  Nichols'.  Saw  his  eyes  glare  towards  the  young  men 
who  asked  him  questions.  On  the  23d  of  June,  found  him 
in  my  garden.  I  addressed  him  in  French.  He  answered 
me  in  English.  He  said  he  wanted  employment.  I  asked 
him  what  he  could  do  ?  he  replied,  "  Most  anything."  Said 
he  understood  gardening.  I  told  him  I  had  plenty  of  work 
in  the  garden.  He  staid  fifteen  days,  I  frequently  con- 
versed with  him.  He  gave  mo  a  narrative  of  himself  Said 
he  was  with  a  wine  merchant,  a  countryman  of  his,  in 
Philadelphia.  Said  he  left  him  because  he  was  a  turbulent, 
passionate  and  fretful  man.  Said  he  could  find  no  employ- 
ment at  New  York  ;  had  left  his  trunk  thei'e  because  he  had 
no  means  of  bringing  it.  Said  it  contained  clothing.  He 
examined  my  grape  vine,  and  gave  it  its  name  ;  pruned  it ; 
it  did  better  than  it  had  done  before.  He  asked  me  many 
questions  respecting  the  productions  of  this  countiy,  and 
gave  me  particular  descriptions  of  the  productions  of  his 
country.  He  manifested  such  a  revengeful  spirit  on  the 
the  slightest  provocation,  that  my  workmen  became  alarm- 
ed. I  became  frightened  from  the  representations  of  my 
workmen.  I  made  applications  to  the  select  men.  Mr. 
Tweedy  notified  him  to  leave  my  house.  Rabello  came  in, 
threw  the  hat  which  I  had  given  him  on  the  table  ;  and  said, 
"  I  understand  that  your  humanity  is  at  an  end,"  and  went 
oft'  in  a  great  rage.     No  want  of  intellect ;  very  intelligent ; 
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saw  no  appearance  of  insanity.  I  observed  particularly, 
because  I  had  heard  he  was  crazy.  Seemed  to  be  cheerful, 
did  not  seek  society  ;  seemed  bent  on  study.  Said  he  met 
with  many  abrupt  people  who  disgusted  him.  Did  not  say 
he  was  disgusted  everywhere  he  went.  I  received  him  into 
my  family  from  motives  of  pity  ;  he  was  treated  kindly ; 
he  had  evidently  seen  good  society  ;  had  the  appearance  of 
being  a  polished  man. 

Di'.  Noah  Dyer.  — Reside  in  Trumbull.  Saw  Rabello  in 
the  burying  ground,  Aug.  1834.  A  number  of  young  per- 
sons were  around  him  asking  questions.  Among  other 
questions,  why  he  went  into  the  burying  ground,  he  said, 
because  it  was  a  public  ground,  and  he  should  not  be  so 
likely  to  be  disturbed  there.  He  was  asked  for  a  book  he 
had  under  his  arm  ;  it  proved  to  be  a  Portuguese  grammar. 
On  one  of  the  blank  leaves  were  verses  written.  Said  he 
wrote  them.  He  was  asked  if  he  had  been  in  love  ?  He 
looked  up,  smiled,  and  shook  his  head.  Next  day,  saw  him 
I  was  eating  an  apple,  and  offered  him  one.  He  remarked, 
we  had  fair  apples  in  this  country.  Said  apples  in  his 
country  were  small.  Said  chestnut  trees  and  chestnuts 
were  larger  there  than  here ;  cherries  also.  The  Monday 
after,  at  Mr.  Seely's,  conversed  with  him  about  his  coming 
to  this  country,  about  his  health  and  circumstances.  He 
manifested  an  anxiety  to  get  employment.  Said  he  last 
came  from  Pequonnock  ;  that  the  work  there  was  too  labo- 
rious in  some  places  ;  not  treated  well  in  others.  I  directed 
him  to  Mr.  Fairchild.  In  my  intercourse  with  him,  I  saw 
nothing  indicating  insanity.  I  thought  his  eye  indicated  a 
malicious  disposition,  and  advised  my  neighbors  to  say  but 
little  to  him. 

Cross  examination.  I  made  no  examination  in  relation  to 
monomania.  Wiiat  he  said,  was  principally  drawn  out  by 
interrogations.  Think  he  did  not  look  then  as  now  ;  he  now 
appears  more  gloomy  and  desponding. 

Isaac  Thorp,  Weston. — Rabello  came  from  Mr.  Hall's 
to  my  house.     Said  he  found  the  way  without  difficulty  or 
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inquiry.  Whatever  he  was  set  to  doing,  he  did  it  cheer- 
fully, and  did  it  well.  After  two  or  three  weeks,  he  showed 
more  indifference  about  labor  ;  gave  me  short  and  cross  an- 
swers when  asked  to  work.  Esq.  Sanford,  a  selectman, 
came  to  see  him,  and  after  talking  with  him  about  half  an 
hour,  made  known  his  business  ;  told  him  he  had  better  go 
to  Hartford  where  they  took  care  of  such  folks.  He  im- 
mediately flew  in  a  passion,  and  said,  "  Who  sent  you  here? 
What  business  have  you  with  me  ?"  I  told  him  we  had 
people  appointed  in  every  town  to  take  care  of  the  poor, 
and  that  Esq.  Sanford  was  one  of  them.  He  then  cooled 
down.  A  constable  came  and  warned  him  out  of  town.  I 
then  gave  him  his  choice,  to  stay  or  go.  He  chose  to  stay. 
We  went  to  work  at  stone.  I  heard  a  noise,  turned  round, 
and  saw  Rabello  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  stone  at  one  of 
the  men.  I  told  him  not  to  throw  it.  He  asked  if  I  brought 
him  there  to  be  insulted  ?  and  threw  the  stone  with  violence 
and  hit  the  man's  hat ;  picked  up  another,  but  laid  it  down, 
and  said,  "  I'll  lay  his  head  open  with  an  axe."  He  ran  to 
the  cart,  took  an  axe  ;  I  interfered,  and  he  came  at  me  with 
the  axe  raised.  When  he  came  within  about  five  feet  of 
me,  I  raised  the  crow-bar,  and  told  him  if  he  stirred  another 
step,  I  would  kill  him.  He  stepped  back,  laid  down  his  axe, 
and  swore  terribly.  I  told  him  then  he  must  quit.  I  in- 
quired the  cause  of  this  broil.  The  man  said  that,  in  rolling 
a  stone,  he  accidentally  hit  Rabello's  foot.  Rabello  said  it 
was  so,  and  he  considered  it  a  great  insult,  and  would  not 
bear  such  an  insult  as  that.  He  went  to  the  house,  took  his 
cloak  and  went  off.  He  refused  to  go  to  Mrs.  Burr's  and 
get  his  clothes  he  had  left  there,  because  he  said  she  had 
abused  him.     He  appeared  perfectly  sane  except  when  an- 

David  Patchen,  Constable  of  Weston. — Read  a  notifica- 
tion to  Rabello  when  he  was  at  Mr.  Thorp's.  He  asked 
me  to  explain  it.  I  did  it  with  mildness.  He  flew  into  a 
passion,  swore  he  would  split  my  head  open,  seized  the  axe 
and  struck  at  me  with  it.     I  started  back,  but  felt  the  wind 
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caused  by  the  motion  of  the  axe.  I  resolutely  told  him  to 
stop,  or  he  would  get  into  business.  He  then  put  down  the 
axe,  cursed  our  laws,  stamped  his  feet,  grated  his  teeth,  said 
he  could  have  no  peace  anywhere,  and  that  our  laws  ground 
men  into  the  dust,  were  worse  than  in  the  old  countries.  I 
had  no  suspicions  of  his  being  insane.  Supposed  he  pos- 
sessed a  violent,  revengeful  temper. 

Elisha  Shelton. — Live  in  Huntington,  two  miles  from  Mr. 
Lum's.  Rabello  came  to  my  house,  a  short  time  before  he 
went  to  Mr.  Lum's.  Wanted  employment,  was  urgent, 
said  he  must  perish  if  he  did  not  get  a  place.  I  offered  him 
money ;  he  did  not  care  about  taking  it.  His  object  was  to 
get  a  place.  He  finnlly  took  twenty-five  cents;  appeared 
dejected.  He  was  at  my  house  three  times  in  the  course  o{ 
the  winter ;  conversed  with  as  much  propriety  as  anybody. 
He  showed  no  marks  of  insanity,  unless  his  melancholy  was 
a  mark.     He  looked  cast  down  then  as  he  does  now. 

Several  other  witnesses  were  called  who  testified  that 
they  had  seen  and  conversed  with  Rabello  and  did  not  con- 
sider him  insane.  The  Justices  and  Constables  who  com- 
mitted him  to  Jail  testified  as  follows. 

Ensign  Bushnell,  Esq. — Rabello  was  brought  before  me 
on  the  day  of  the  murder  for  examination.  I  discovered 
nothing  very  different  from  his  appearance  to-day.  Per- 
ceived the  same  contraction  of  the  lip  which  some  call  a 
smile.  When  put  to  plea,  he  said,  "  I  did  the  deed,  but  am 
not  guilty.  I  was  tempted,  I  was  insulted."  The  thought 
came  into  my  mind,  that  he  might  be  insane,  though  from 
his  general  appearance  and  answers  I  could  discover  noth- 
ing of  insanity. 

Alvan  Brown,  Esq. — Sat  with  Esq.  Bushnell,  during  the 
examination,  and  agree  with  him  in  his  statement.  I  dis- 
covered no  aberration  of  mind. 

Giles  H.  Tomlinson. — Was  the  constable  who  brought 
Rabello  to  jail.  He  gave  the  same  account  of  himself  that 
he  had  given  to  others.  Said  he  had  no  friends,  no  home, 
and  nothing  to  live  for.     When  I  told  him   that  he  would 
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probably  be  hung,  lie  said  he  had  "no  choice."  I  asked  him 
if  he  should  have  killed  the  boy,  if  he  had  had  time  to  re- 
flect? He  did  not  make  a  direct  answer.  Said  the  boy  in- 
sulted him  the  week  before,  and  the  night  before.  I  saw 
nothing  that  appeared  like  insanity. 

Dr.  S.  Fuller,  Hartford. — I  am  superintendent  of  the 
Retreat — have  been  for  thirteen  months.  It  is  well  settled 
that  one  faculty  ojf  the  mind  may  be  deranged,  while  the 
rest  are  sound.  One  feature  of  insanity  is,  when  the  mind 
reasons  from  a  fact  not  true,  as  if  true.  No  evidence  of 
sanity,  that  the  mind  is  rational  on  all  facts,  except  the  one 
on  which  he  is  insane.  Has  been  stated,  that  to  make  out 
insanity,  it  is  necessary  to  make  out  insane  belief.  Mono- 
maniacs will  transact  business  well  till  this  ground  of  insan- 
ity interrupts.  The  development  of  monomania  is  grad- 
ual, usually.  The  dominion  of  monomania  is  complete  over 
the  mind. 

Monomaniacs  have  been  guilty  of  the  most  desperate 
crimes.  It  is  not  strange  that  people  should  supposd  a  mono- 
maniac regular.  Even  physicians  of  great  experience 
have  differed  and  been  deceived.  Should  I'egard  a  man 
who  was  constantly  excited  by  imaginary  insults,  as  a  dan* 
gerous  man. 

Examined  Rabello  particularly.  His  head  is  formed  like 
many  incurables  in  the  Retreat.  Dr.  Plumb  stepped  on  his 
toes ;  his  pulse  was  120  before ;  rose  immediately  40  a  min- 
ute. His  face  flushed  immediately.  His  health  is  poor. 
The  insane  idea  is,  that  all  his  friends  are  enemies,  and  this 
hostility  is  shown  by  stepping  on  his  toes,  mocking  him,  &c. 
Discovered  nothing  artful  in  his  conduct.  Should  have 
thought  him  insane  if  he  had  been  brought  to  the  Retreat. 

Rabello  said  that  in  South  America,  his  friends  were  all 
alienated  against  him :  that  he  was  put  in  the  hospital ;  and 
all  his  friends  in  Madeira  turned  against  him. 

Dr.  A.  Brigham,  Hartford. — Insanity,  or  derangement 
of  mind,  is  generally  considered  a  physical  disease,  a  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  or  nervous  system  ;  though  it  may  be  pro- 
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duced  by  a  inoral   cause,  still  a  person   never  becomes  in- 
sane, until  the  brain  becomes  disordered. 

The  disease  may  be  particular  or  general,  i.  e.  all  or  onlv 
a  part  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  may  be  deranged,  and 
very  frequently  the  moral  faculties  become  deranged,  while 
the  intellectual  are  not  at  all.  Thus  we  often  see  people  de- 
ranged as  regards  their  affections  and  passio7is,  while  their 
intellectual  powers  remain  good,  and  will  converse  correct- 
ly, and  answer  correctly  all  questions  not  relating  to  the 
one  particular  subject  that  excites  them  to  madness.  Such 
people  are  able  to  transact  business  correctly,  and  by  those 
intimately  acquainted  with  them  are  considered  merely  ec- 
centric for  years,  until  their  insanity  on  some  particular  ex- 
citement breaks  out  in  violent  conduct.  I  have  seen  many 
such  cases,  and  w^orks  on  insanity  abound  with  them  ;  cases 
in  which  the  moral  faculties  are  deranged,  while  the  intel- 
lectual are  not.  The  works  of  Pinel  and  Prichard  contain 
many  such,  where  individuals  appeared,  on  careful  exami- 
nation, to  be  perfectly  sane  on  every  subject  but  one. 

Such  insane  people  are  often  dejected  and  melancholy, 
and  carry  in  their  countenances  an  appearance  of  sadness 
and  gloom  ;  they  take  but  little  interest  in  those  things  that 
interest  others,  and  yet  will  exhibit  no  derangement  of  the 
intellect ;  but  on  some  slight  provocation,  or  an  imagined 
one,  will  become  violently  passionate,  and  resort  to  the  most 
awful  and  cruel  method  of  revenge,  and  show  a  total  want 
of  self-control.  Under  such  excitement  or  burst  of  fury,  if 
they  commit  great  crimes,  they  never  consider  themselves 
as  criminal,  but  justify  their  conduct  by  some  trivial  argu- 
ment. Medical  books  abound  with  such  cases  ;  especially 
the  writers  on  insanity,  of  late  years,  have  collected  many 
such  ;  so  that  now  it  is  well  established,  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  insanity  (  and  not  a  very  uncommon  kind  )  in  which  the 
moral  faculties,  (the  feelings  and  passions)  are  deranged, 
while  the  intellectual  are  not  at  all. 

The  case  of  Rabello  is  an  embarrassing  one,  in  conse- 
quence of  our   not  knowing   anything  of  his  early  history 
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since  he  has  been  in  this  country.  His  dejected  looks,  his 
inattention  to  his  own  welfare,  his  taciturnity,  his  not  being 
induced  to  take  any  interest  in  anything,  his  living  as  it 
were  without  hopes  or  wishes,  or  without  any  object  in  view, 
his  strange  and  ungovernable  fury  on  very  slight  provoca- 
tion, or  without  any,  his  simplicity  and  artlessness,  the  mur, 
der  itself,  and  his  conduct  since,  his  present  unconcerned 
manner,  induce  me  to  believe,  (and  I  am  well  established 
in  the  opinion.)  that  he  is  insane,  and  was  so  when  he  killed 
the  boy. 

Dr.  L.  Ticknor,  Salisbury.— Cannot  satisfy  myself  that 
he  is  insane. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Beckwitk,  Litchfield. — Concurred  with  physi- 
cians generally  as  to  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  insanity. 
May  be  general  or  partial,  and  be  the  effect  of  physical  or 
moral  causes,  or  both  combined.  Think  the  prisoner  gives 
evidence  of  partial  alienation  of  mind.  Has  had  several 
interviews  with  him.  Has  been  his  attending  physician 
since  his  committal.  Dr.  B.  was  requested  to  state  his  gen- 
eral appearance  and  conduct  during  his  confinement. 

He  has  found  him  gloomy,  misanthropic,  or  vacant ;  evin- 
cing a  strong  aversion  to  company,  conversation,  and  a  dis- 
regard to  the  comforts  of  life  within  his  power.  His  pos- 
ture of  body  is  peculiar  ;  his  head  usually  reclining  against 
a  rock,  his  eyes  half  closed  and  turned  toward  the  wall ; 
seldom  raising  them  except  when  highly  exasperated,  when 
he  thinks  himself  insulted.  He  has  paroxysms  of  increased 
irritability,  when  he  refuses  to  answ^er  any  interrogatories 
from  any  person.  He  never  asks  questions  to  his  knowl- 
edge ;  nor  manifests  any  curiosity  on  any  subject.  When 
questioned,  he  replies  reluctantly,  and  usually  in  monosylla- 
bles. His  answers  do  not  indicate  much  intellectual  strength. 
Are  perfectly  simple  and  artless,  and  consistent  with  his 
general  character  and  deportment.  The  manner  in  which 
he  regards  his  friends,  is  in  the  same  character.  He  repre- 
sents them  as  perfectly  hostile  to  him,  and  they  chan- 
ged their  characters  all  at  once,  while  he  was  absent  at 
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Rio  Janeiro ;  that  they  mocked  and  insulted  him  ;  called 
him  crazy  when  he  was  not ;  appointed  a  person  to  watch 
him  ;  and  persecuted  him  in  every  way  ;  and  rather  than 
submit  to  such  treatment  he  abandoned  the  country.  But 
he  complains  that  he  finds  the  same  treatment  in  this  coun- 
try in  every  place  where  he  has  been,  until  he  committed 
the  homicide  at  New  Preston.  He  persists  in  his  innocence 
of  murder,  although  he  says  he  committed  the  deed  for 
which  he  is  arraigned ;  but  says  no  one  acting  acting  under 
the  provocation  he  did,  was  guilty  of  crime.  He  seems 
perfectly  indifferent  to  his  fate,  and  refuses  in  private  any 
assistance  from  counsel.  He  says,  "If  they  hang  him  it  is 
well — if  not,  well."  Was  present  yesterday  when  Dr. 
Plumb  placed  his  foot  upon  Rabello's,  both  sitting  down ; 
and  was  told  that  it  was  not  done  to  insult  him;  he  said 
that  he  did  not  blame  the  Doctor  so  much  as  those  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  do  it.  His  pulse  rose  30  beats  in  a  minute  ; 
120  to  150  in  a  minute  under  the  excitement.  His  pulse  is 
very  feeble,  frequent,  and  his  general  health  bad. 

Now,  his  assertions  cannot  be  received  as  evidence  in  his 
behalf;  yet  from  his  character  for  veracity,  and  what  he 
regards  to  be  truth,  combined  with  his  actions,  which  are 
said  by  an  ancient  writer  on  jurisprudence,  to  "  speak  loud- 
er than  words" — his  perfect  indifference  to  his  fate — his  dis- 
regard to  the  comforts  of  life — his  obstinate  silence  and  great 
irritability,  which  is  increased  by  paroxysms  — his  inveterate 
hatred  to  his  friends — and  the  suspicion  and  hostility  with 
which  he  regards  the  whole  human  family,  and  many  other 
peculiarities,  (either  of  which  would  not  be  evidence  in  it- 
self.) yet  the  whole  combination  of  circumstances  furnish 
evidence  to  my  mind  of  some  partial  aberration  of  mind, 
and  are  consistent  with  this  supposition,  and  inconsistent  and 
irrational  with  a  sound  state  of  mind. 

Several  other  Physicians  testified  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  examination  of  witnesses  having  closed,  George  C. 
Woodruff,  Esq.  first  addressed  the  jury  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution.     He  was  followed  by  O.  S.  Seymour  and  TrU" 
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man  Smith,  Esqrs.  on  the  part  of  the  defence.  Leman 
Church,  Esq.  State's  Attorney,  made  the  concluding  argu- 
ment. Judge  Williams  then  charged  the  jury,  recapitula- 
ting the  principal  parts  of  the  testimony,  and  gave  to  the 
jury  his  opinion  on  the  points  of  law  necessary  to  be  under- 
stood. The  jury  then  took  the  case  into  consideration,  and 
the  next  morning  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  ;  and 
that  their  verdict  was  founded  upon  their  belief  of  the  in- 
sanity of  the  prisoner.  The  court  then  ordered  the  prisoner 
to  be  confined  in  the  common  jail,  until  provision  could  be 
made  to  prevent  him  from  doing  further  mischief. 

Soon  after  the  trial  one  of  the  counsel  for  Rabello  receiv- 
ed the  following  letter  from  the  Portuguese  Consul,  dated 

Neiv  York,  1st.  Sept.  1835. 
O.  S.  Seymour,  Esq.  Litchfield;  Conn. 

Sir — Your  letter  was  duly  received,  and  I  feel  very  much 
indebted  to  you  for  the  information.  Although  I  had  al- 
ready seen  a  statement  in  the  newspapers,  I  could  not  think 
who  this  Rabello  was,  but  on  inquiring  of  Mr.  Stoughton  of 
Madeira,  at  present  in  this  city,  he  informed  me  that  Agos- 
tinho  Rabello  had  been  a  clerk  in  his  house  at  Madeira.  He 
left  afterwards  for  Brazil,  and  returned  to  Madeira  a  little 
deranged.  He  then  thought  of  coming  to  America.  His 
parents  got  some  money  and  other  things  ready  for  him, 
but  he  would  not  accept  of  them.  He  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  called  on  Messrs.  Noronha  &  Abreu,  (natives  of 
Madeira,)  and  requested  them  to  employ  him  as  a  clerk  ; 
and  although  these  gentlemen  knew  him  to  be  a  little  de- 
ranged when  he  left  Madeira,  they  however  took  him  in 
their  office,  thinking  he  had  recovered ;  but  one  day,  Mr. 
Noronha  came  in  the  office,  and  asked  him  if  anybody  had 
called,  when  Rabello  told  him  he  would  break  his  head  if 
he  asked  him  an}'  such  questions.  Mr.  Noronha  immediate- 
ly saw  that  he  was  deranged,  and  turned  him  out.  1  saw 
him  since  in  N.  Y.  He  is  rather  short,  and  writes  a  good 
hand.     He  has  never  written  to  his  parents,  and  Mr.  Stough- 
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ton  says  they  desired  him  to  inform  them  what  had  become 
of  him,  as  they  had  never  heard  of  him  since  he  left. 

His  parents  are  respectable ;  but  as  they  are  poor,  I  do 
not  think  they  could  do  much  for  him.  I  will,  however, 
write  them  the  first  opportunity,  and  inform  them  of  all  that 
has  happened.  I  would  at  the  same  time  like  to  inform 
them  what  would  be  the  expense  in  some  Lunatic  Asylum 
where  he  might  be  sent  to,  as  I  fear  his  parents  would  not 
like  to  have  him  return  in  such  a  slate  of  derangement ;  and 
it  would  be  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  expense,  which 
they  can  not  afford.  I  will  enclose  them  a  copy  of  your 
letter,  so  that  they  may  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  case, 
and  will  inform  you  as  soon  as  I  hear  from  Madeira. 
I  remain,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Paulo  J.  Figuera, 
Consular  Agent  of  Portugal. 

P.  S.  This  unfortunate  man  is  still  living  in  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Prison,  where  he  was  sent  by  a  special  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  not  as  a  criminal  but  for  safe-keeping.  He  has 
been  almost  constantly  confined  in  a  small  cell,  and  much 
of  the  time  a  raving  maniac.  He  ought  to  be  placed  in  a 
Lunatic  Asylum. — Ed.  Jour,  of  Insanity. 


ARTICLE    VI. 

REMARKABLE    CASE    OF    MENTAL  ALIENATION. 

By  W.  T.  Wragg,  M.  D. 

Joe,  a  young  negro  of  about  20  years  of  age,  possessing 
an  average  degree  of  intelligence,  and  having  enjoyed  good 
health  up  to  the  time  when  he  was  attacked  with  the  illness 
which  threw  him  into  the  remarkable  condition  in  which  I 
found  him,  resided  on  a  plantation  in  the  neighborhood  of 
e2 
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Chaileston.  His  occupations  were  such  as  are  common  to 
persons  in  his  situation  ;  laboring  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  He  was  taken  ill  about  the  latter  part  of  July,  1837, 
probably  with  fever  of  a  bilious  type.  For  about  a  fortnight 
he  remained  on  the  plantation,  receiving  such  attention  as 
the  neighborhood  afforded.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  suf- 
fered from  neglect,  but  it  seemed  evident  that  his  case  had 
not  been  judiciously  treated.  A  report  of  his  death  reached 
his  master,  who  resided  in  Charleston,  and  was  the  first  in- 
timation he  had  that  the  boy  was  really  seriously  ill.  This 
report  caused  a  careful  inquiry  to  be  made  into  his  real  con- 
dition, when  it  was  found  that  although  he  was  not  dead, 
yet  his  case  was  of  so  serious  a  character  as  to  call  for  most 
careful  attention.  He  was  therefore  brought  to  town.  I 
saw  him  for  the  first  time  on  Tuesday,  8th  August,  1837, 
and  found  him  laboring  under  violent  delirum  and  a  great 
deal  of  muscular  irritability.  I  could  obtain  no  satisfactory 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  attack  commenced,  or 
of  the  nature  and  'progress  of  the  disease;  except  that  he 
had  had  fever.  His  imagination,  a  faculty  which  v/ith  him, 
had  doubtless  never,  in  his  hours  of  health,  been  called  into 
action,  was  awakened.  He  became  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  dead.  This,  no  doubt,  originated  from  the  re- 
port of  his  death,  which  had  been  current,  and  which  had 
probably  been  spoken  of  in  his  presence. 

Upon  a  mind  laboring  under  so  much  excitement,  and  in 
which  the  exaggerations  of  timid  and  ignorant  friends  could 
f.nd  no  counterpoise  in  the  wholesome  restraints  of  educa- 
tion, such  an  idea  was  well  calculated  to  produce  a  deep 
impression,  and  accordingly  the  patient  was  hurried  away 
in  the^'^most  extravagant  language  and  conduct.  From  his 
false  ground  he  drew  inferences  perfectly  secutive,  and 
which  failed  to  be  rational,  only  because  they  started  from 
unsound  premises.  He  said,  that  being  dead,  his  flesh  would 
soon  begin  to  rot  and  drop  from  his  bones ;  remonstrated  at 
being  kept  so  long  unburied ;  earnestly  demanded  that  his 
grave  clothes  should  be  prepared  and   put  upon  him,  and 
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that  he  be  laid  out  in  the  usual  form.  He  looked  anxiously 
for  the  company  to  assemble  which  was  to  follow  his  body 
to  the  grave,  and  v/ould  chaunt  in  touching  language  a  final 
adieu  to  his  mother.  The  tunc  he  selected  was  solemn,  such 
as  he  was  used  to  hear  under  similar  circumstances.  He 
would  pick  and  pull  at  his  flesh,  while  he  called  on  the  by- 
standers to  look  at  him  closely,  and  satisfy  themselves  that 
he  really  was  dead. 

In  the  midst  of  these  interesting  and  deeply  touching 
scenes,  he  would  sometimes  burst  suddenly  into  a  fit  of 
hearty  laughter,  and  then  as  suddenly,  as  if  rebuked  by  his 
conscience  for  the  indecent  levity  of  such  conduct  in  one 
who  was  already  an  inhabitant  of  another  world,  he  would 
check  his  mirth.  And  then,  his  countenance  would  be  mark- 
ed in  every  feature  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  solem- 
nity, he  would  address  himself  earnestly  to  some  object  in 
the  room,  as  though  he  were  in  the  presence  of  the  Almigh- 
ty, and  deeply  awed  by  his  majesty  ;  he  would  then  in  the 
most  earnest  and  appropriate  language,  give  expression  to 
his  feelings  of  reverence  for  the  Great  Being  in  whose  pres- 
ence he  stood  ;  and  with  the  attitude  and  accent  of  prayer, 
acknowledge  his  power  to  save  or  to  destroy.  Fully  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  he  was  indeed  dead,  and  a  dwel- 
ler amongst  immortal  spirits  in  that  world  which  his  religious 
instruction  had  taught  him  to  believe  would  receive  his  soul, 
when  death  had  released  it  from  its  fleshy  tenement;  his 
countenance  and  his  every  action  took  a  serious,  a  sublime 
expression  from  the  thought,  and  his  whole  deportment  was 
such  as  could  not  fail  to  touch  and  awe  all  who  saw  him. 
He  would  remain  for  some  time  enveloped  in  this  rhapsody 
He  heard  nothing  of  what  passed  near  him,  and  saw  only 
the  majestic  creation  of  his  imagination,  and  lived  only  in 
regions  which  his  mental  infirmity  had  painted,  till  they  seem- 
ed to  him  those  of  another  and  brighter  world. 

Gradually,  after  a  day  or  two,  his  delirium  took  a  char- 
acter of  gayety.  His  countenance  wore  a  pleasant  smile, 
and  a  vein  of  humor  marked  his  conversation.     But  if  op- 
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posed,  he  would  resist  forcibly ;  making  powerful  muscular 
efforts,  and  once  he  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  one  of  the  by- 
standers. He  would  sing  a  tune  with  perfect  accuracy, 
adapting  to  it,  as  he  proceeded,  words  suggested  by  what 
was  passing  around  him.  When  questioned,  he  would 
chaunt  his  answer  with  perfect  correctness,  thus  conveying 
all  the  required  information  concerning  his  feelings,  his 
wishes  and  his  thoughts.  His  gestures  were  easy  and  ap- 
propriate, nor  could  he  be  restrained  from  making  them,  by 
any  mechanical  opposition  placed  in  his  v/ay;  for  there  was 
a  rigid  and  unyielding  energy  in  his  muscular  contractions, 
that  overpowered  all  resistance,  like  the  delirious  and  con- 
vulsive movements  of  a  patient  laboring  under  phrenitis. 
Restraint  made  him  violent;  but  if  he  succeeded  in  releas- 
ing himself,  or  the  restraint  was  removed,  upon  the  instant 
a  mild- and  gentle  smile  threw  its  bland  expression  over  his 
face,  and  he  became  obedient  to  a  single  word,  if  uttered 
in  a  gentle  tone.  He  knew  his  mother,  and  always  spoke 
to  her  with  kindness. 

This  musical  mania  continued  for  two  days.  About  the 
third  day  he  ceased  singing,  and  the  most  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity that  his  delirium  had  yet  assumed  now  presented  it- 
self. He  spoke  in  rhyme  !  As  he  had  before  made  all  his 
answers  to  the  questions  put  to  him,  and  his  voluntary  re- 
marks in  a  measured  and  musical  tone,  so  did  he  now  com- 
municate his  thoughts  in  well  selected  rhymes.  He  would 
sometimes  rhyme  repeatedly  on  the  same  word.  Again,  his 
transitions  would  be  rapidly  made  from  one  sound  to  anoth- 
er, of  an  entirely  different  kind.  At  all  times  the  words 
were  so  selected  as  to  make  the  most  perfect  rhyme.  And 
he  displayed  a  degree  of  ingenuity  in  collecting  and  bring- 
ing into  use,  in  the  most  opposite  manner,  a  large  number 
of  similarly  sounding  words,  which  would  have  appeared 
astonishing  even  in  one  who  had  been  rendered  familiar,  by 
education  and  habit,  with  language  in  all  its  perfections. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  individual  was  a  slave, 
perfectly  uneducated,  and  showing  no  farther  knowledge  of 
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language  than  was  sufficient  for  expressing  his  few  and  sim- 
ple wants.  Negroes  have  some  quickness  in  catching  musi- 
cal sounds,  and  in  repeating  simple  tunes  by  air  ;  hence,  I 
was  not  surprised  to  hear  him  sing ;  though  the  quickness 
with  which  he  adapted  his  answers  and  remarks  to  the  tune» 
he  was  singing,  was  indeed  remarkable.  But  the  ease  with 
which  he  rhymed  was  truly  astonishing. 

The  medical  history  and  treatment  of  the  case  were  as 
follows ; 

The  patient  had  been  long  suffering  for  want  of  rest,  and 
for  several  nights  continued  to  be  sleepless.  He  had  well 
marked  exacerbations  towards  night,  when  his  pulse,  which 
throughout  the  day  would  continue  nearly  at  a  healthy  stan- 
dard became  quick,  small  and  irritable.  During  the  exac- 
erbations, he  paid  no  attention  to  what  was  said  to  him,  un- 
less spoken  to  earnestly.  He  would  then  listen  attentively, 
and  would  readily  promise  obedience  to  any  directions  ;  and 
he  always  kept  his  word. 

After  repeated  bleeding,  both  general  and  local,  blister- 
ing, purging,  hot  pedcluvia  with  mustard,  and  other  means 
of  depletion  and  derivation,  his  madness  became  more  calm, 
but  he  never  said  anything  rational :  only  making  in  various 
ways  a  few  half  mtelligible  complaints  of  the  blister,  which 
had  been  put  on  his  head.  His  rest  returned  to  him.  He 
would  sleep  well  at  night,  and  frequently  had  refreshing 
naps  through  the  day.  His  appetite  became  good,  so  that 
he  eat  heartily  and  with  relish. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  nine  days  after  I  first  saw  him 
when  the  depletory  revulsive  measures  mentioned,  had  re- 
moved all  symptoms  of  excitement  except  the  delirium,  a 
seaton  was  put  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  He  was  very  much 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  the  operation,  and  the  sight  of  the 
knife  and  other  preparations  caused  him  to  shudder,  and  it 
was  evident  he  suffered  as  much  mental  as  bodily  pain.  But 
when  assured  that  the  operation  would  benefit  him  and  that 
it  was  only  done  for  his  own  good,  he  became  calm,  and 
expressed  himself  thankful. 
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The  seaton  remained  till  Saturday,  the  14th  October, 
fifty-eight  days  from  the  time  of  its  insertion.  The  deliri- 
um abated  evidently  and  steadily,  from  the  time  that  sup- 
puration was  so  established.  He  soon  began  to  walk  about 
the  room,  then  in  the  street  near  his  residence,  and  gradu- 
ally extending  his  promenade,  came  to  see  me  at  my  office 
and  report  on  his  condition.  When  the  seaton  was  remov- 
ed, his  intellect  was  perfectly  clear  and  his  physical  health 
completely  restored.  No  inconvenience  resulted  from  the 
drying  up  of  the  suppuration,  and  he  returned  to  his  occu- 
pation in  perfectly  restored  health. — Southern  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  May,  1846. 


ARTICLE     VII. 

CASE    OF  MOXOMANIA, 


Arising  out  of  the  Trial  of  Madame  Lafarge.  Transla- 
ted from  the  French.  By  H.  S.  Belco.mbe,  M.  U.,  Mem- 
hre  cle  L'Institute  Historique  a  Paris,  Senior  Physici- 
an to  the  County  Hospital,  and  Physician  to  the  Re- 
treat, York. 

M.  Esquirol  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  write  the  state  of  society  at  ^ny  given  period,  from 
the  mental  hallucinations  then  prevailing.  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt,  that  during  the  "proces"  or  trial  of  Lafarge's 
wile  for  his  destruction,  through  the  covered  means  of  arse- 
nic, there  occurred  in  France  many  cases  of  mental  aliena- 
tion, all  referring  to  this  impression.  The  subjoined  histo- 
i-y,  drawn  up  by  M.  le  docteur  Jossat,  jMembre  de  I'lnsti- 
tut  Historique,  Ssieme,  Classe,  he  considers  less  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  Esquirol's  opinion,  than  as  an  additional 
fact  which  may  strengthen  the    solution  of  the  problem  of 
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madness,  relatively  to   its  seat,   to  its  nature,  to  its  varied 
complications,  and  perhaps  to  its  treatment. 

Lepers  was  bom  at  Lille :  his  family  was  easy  in  circum- 
stances, though  not  rich,  and  he  received  a  proportionate 
education.  He  was  early  remarked  by  his  habits  of  order 
and  economy,  by  a  strict  sense  of  rectitude,  yet  by  an  ob- 
stinacy of  opinion  that  would  never  allow  himself  lo  be  in 
the  wrong.  His  form  was  athletic,  his  temperament  murf- 
culo-sanguineous,  (musculo-sanguin,)  the  head  a  type  of  the 
antique  statuary, — the  head  that  gives  the  idea  of  dignity 
and  benevolence.  Lepers  in  the  course  of  time,  and  under 
the  influence  of  circumstances  became  a  cooper,  and  pros- 
pering in  his  business,  he  married  a  German,  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached,  but  whose  disposition  was  that  of  a 
narrow  mind,  (taquin,)  and  far  from  according  with  his  own. 

Having  fixed  his  residence  at  Port  Mahon,  Paris,  in  a 
prosperous  business,  much  esteemed,  in  good  credit,  sought 
after  from  his  skill,  his  probity,  and  his  punctuality,  nothing 
appeared  likely  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  life,  which  he 
not  only  felt,  but  endeavoured  to  share  with  his  friends. 

At  this  period  came  on  the  celebrated  "  proces"  of  La- 
farge.  Lepers  became  strongly  interested  in  it,  and  at  once 
denounced  the  wife.  Madame  Lepers  took  the  other  side. 
Their  discussions,  calm  at  first,  became,  like  most  argu- 
ments, angry  and  abusive,  and  Lepers,  formerly  so  difficult- 
ly provoked,  was  soon  irritated,  animated,  and  violently 
excited,  whenever  he  found  he  could  not  convince.  At 
length  "Le  drama  de  Glandiers"  terminated,  and  the  jury 
gave  a  verdict  according  to  Lepers'  preconceived  opin- 
ion. His  wife  nevertheless,  and  without  any  respect  to 
judge  or  jury,  maintains  hers.  The  exasperation  of  Lepers 
is  at  its  acme  ;  suddenly  he  stops,  crosses  his  arms,  and 
with  a  piercing  look  upon  his  wife,  exclaims,  "//  indeed  you 
could  do  this  /" 

On  the  morrow  Lepers  complained  of  exceeding  pain  in 
all  his  limbs,  and  of  a  severe  colic;  he  spoke  of  his  suffer- 
ings without  stating  any  reason  for  them.     He  repaired  to  a 
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chemist  to  analyse  his  "urine,"  and  the  reply  was,  "there  was 
nothing  to  justify  any  suspicion ;"  he  nevertheless  considered 
himself  poisoned,  and  from  that  moment  it  became  the  fixed 
opinion  of  his  mind.  Hitherto  of  a  reserved  habit,  that  w-as 
abandoned,  and  he  declared  everywhere  he  was  poisoned, 
and  poisoned  by  his  wife. 

The  narrative  proceeds : — M.  de  Jossat  says,  "I  go  back 
to  the  day  when  he  first  came  to  consult  me  on  his  case  ;  his 
broken-down  suffering  aspect,  his  haggard  features,  his 
trembling  limbs,  affected  me  much.  He  at  once  commen- 
ced relating  the  history  of  his  miseries : — The  arsenic  was 
put  into  his  food  with  a  skill  that  defied  the  most  vigilant  ob- 
servation. The  criminal  wife  pursued  her  intention  with 
the  certainty  of  result,  which  Lepers  related  with  fascina- 
ting eloquence.  The  recital  lasted  above  an  hour,  without 
my  being  able  to  suspect  that  my  relator  was  mad.  The 
perfect  appearance  of  truth  in  the  details,  their  admirable 
union,  the  air  of  conviction  that  marked  his  words,  the  bod- 
ily tortures  so  emphatically  expressed,  and  above  all  that 
beautiful  physiognomy  he  possessed, — those  who  knew  him 
will  well  understand  me, — all  contribute  to  fascinate  me.  I 
believed  entirely  in  his  statement,  I  told  him  so,  in  a  manner 
which  gained  his  entire  confidence,  and  which  was  never 
withdrawn.     An  appointment  was  made  for  the    next  day. 

"In  the  meantime  I  saw  his  wife,  his  friends,  and  neigh- 
bors. My  first  impressions  were  disabused,  and  on  the 
morrow,  without  ceasing  apparently  to  think  with  him,  I 
prescribed  what  I  considered  necessary  to  neutralize  the  ef- 
fects of  the  poison  already  absorbed.  I  advised  him  to  take 
his  repasts  from  home ;  this  counsel  was  followed,  and  Lep- 
ers recovered  his  ordinary  health  and  gaiety.  In  a  few 
weeks,  however,  he  returned  to  me,  complaining  of  all  his 
former  evils.  Now  his  wife  powdered  over  the  bed-clothes, 
the  linen,  his  body  garments,  with  arsenic;  he  left  his  bed, 
slept  alone,  kept  one  room  to  himself,  and  for  a  time,  by 
these  means,  was  comfortable  ;  but  in  a  fortnight  the  whole 
assemblage  of  evils  reappeared.     Now  his  wife  had  intro- 
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duced  the  impalpable  powder  through  the  floor  of  his  apart- 
ment, and  the  air  he  breathed  was  saturated  with  the  ar- 
senic." 

Under  such  circumstances  it  became  necessary  to  remove 
him,. and  with  much  address  he  was  placed  at  Charenton. 
For  a  month  of  his  continuance  there  he  was  resigned,  po- 
lite to  all,  never  making  the  slightest  complaint ;  his  conver- 
sation was  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  medical  attendants' 
and  it  began  to  be  disputed  whether  he  was  a  fit  subject  for 
such  a  hospital.  At  that  time  his  wife,  with  whom  he  was 
on  good  terms,  notwithstanding  the  crimes  with  which  he 
reproached  her,  came  to  see  him.  After  the  immediate  in- 
terview, "I  do  not  like,"  he  said,  "to  converse  with  you 
among  such  a  set  of  people  ;  ask  permission  for  us  to  take 
a  walk  out  of  the  establishment."  The  confidence  in  Lepers 
was  so  great,  that  the  permission  was  easily  granted,  but 
no  sooner  had  he  touched  the  threshold  of  the  gate,  than 
leaving  his  wife,  he  started  off,  and  hardly  stopped  till  he 
arrived  at  Lille,  in  Flanders.  There  his  family,  who  had 
never  credited  his  insanity,  received  him  as  a  victim  of  bad 
proceedings,  and  of  the  cupidity  of  his  wife. 

To  her  he  now  wrote  a  letter,  a  model  of  its  kind,  rela- 
ting to  her  his  grievances  in  detail,  (  one  by  one,)  and  end- 
ing by  an  offer  of  pardon.  He  followed  this  up  by  return- 
ing to  PaTis.  His  return  to  his  domicile  was  accompanied 
by  scenes  of  sentimental  and  conjugal  effusion,  by  a  frank- 
ness sufficient  to  deceive  even  great  sagacity,  and  for  eight 
days  the  mutual  happiness  appeared  to  be  complete.  One 
fine  evening,  after  an  agreeable  repast,  the  couple  walked 
in  their  court-yard  for  the  pleasure  of  breathing  the  fresh 
air  ;  observing  his  wife  yawn,  Lepers  said  her  digestion  was 
bad,  and  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  glass  of  Kirschen  ; 
he  immediately  went  for  it,  and  returned  with  a  bottle,  but 
it  was  of  Geneva.  Madame  Lepers,  a  German,  remarked 
that  she  liked  only  the  liquor  of  her  country.  The  dread- 
ful ideashot  like  lightning  through  his  brain,  that  she  refused 
it  because  it  was  poisoned.     To  seize  a  mallet,  to  strike  her 
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several  blows  upon  the  head,  so  as  to  lay  her  dead  at  his 
feet,  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment.  Before  any  help  could 
be  called,  he  reentered  his  house,  barricadoed  the  door,  ran 
up  stairs,  and  with  a  razor,  cut  his  throat,  so  as  nearly  to  di- 
vide the  trachea.  Finding  death  not  at  hand,  he  stabbed 
himself  frequently  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  with  what 
power  he  had  left,  beat  the  left  temporal  region  with  a  mal- 
let, and  so  passed  the  night  bathed  in  blood.  The  specta- 
cle that  Lepers  offered  on  the  morning  when  discovered 
passes  any  power  of  description.  He  yet  lived,  and  advice 
being  called  in,  and  every  proper  attention  paid,  in  four 
weeks  he  was  cured.  He  was  placed  in  the  Asylum  of  M. 
Pinel,  until  the  ends  of  justice  could  be  determined.  Twice, 
notwithstanding  the  strictest  vigilance,  he  contrived  to  es- 
cape ;  and,  finally,  he  was  placed  at  the  Bicetre,  where, 
adds  M.  Jossat,  "he  expired  almost  at  the  same  time  that  I 
conclude  the  history  of  his  derangement." 

M.  Jossat  concludes  his  paper  with  the  subjoined  reflec- 
tions:— "No  instance  of  mental  alienation  had  been  known 
to  occur  in  the  family  of  Lepers  ;  an  hereditary  taint  as  the 
cause,  is  therefore  at  once  dismissed.  Up  to  the  hour  when 
the  idea  of  being  poisoned  became  fixed  in  his  mind,  he  was 
noted  for  his  good  sense,  for  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and 
for  the  clearness  of  his  intellect ;  even  when  this  suspicion 
had  taken  the  character  of  monomania  his  intelligence  upon 
all  other  matters  was  such,  that  his  whole  family  refused  to 
credit  the  notion  of  insanity,  and  I  myself  after  our  first 
interview,  remained  for  many  hours  under  the  same  convic- 
tion. M.  Fergus,  the  person  appointed  to  examine  him, 
declined  for  along  time  to  insert  in  his  report  any  reference 
to  a  disordered  state  of  mind,  so  careful  was  Lepers,  during 
all  his  interviews,  not  to  give  any  occasion  for  such  suspi- 
cion. In  the  course  of  his  business,  he  had  never  said  or 
done  anything  which  could  induce  any  presumption  of  an 
unsound  mind.  Lepers,  with  a  multitude  of  others,  became 
interested  in  the  process  against  Madame  Lafarge.  His 
judgment  was  soon  satisfied  that  she  was  guilty.     His  wife 
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opposed  this  opinion,  and  their  arguments  were  renewed 
daily ;  at  length  the  jury  confirmed  his  previously-drawn 
conclusion.  Now,  at  least,  it  must  be  acknowledged  he 
was  right.  No  !  Madame  Lepers  persists  in  spite  of  all  le- 
gal conviction.  Then  comes  the  feeling,  that  there  must  be 
some  deeper  cause  for  this  obstinacy  — some  hateful  attempt 
against  his  own  life,  with  probable  impunity  in  executing 
it.  This  idea,  conceived  in  one  moment,  becomes  the  pre- 
dominant passion  of  his  life,  and  during  its  short  remainder, 
his  only  thoughts  aro  how  to  escape  from  this  infliction. 

"Again,  as  if  Lepers  were  destined  to  combine  in  some 
way  the  mysteries  of  the  physical  power,  with  the  moral 
condition  of  man,  he  survived  wounds,  any  one  of  which 
would  have  destroyed  one  of  less  vigorous  organization  than 
his.  He  not  only  survived,  but  was  cured  in  twenty-five 
days,  and  his  escapes  from  Chaillot,  the  place  of  his  deten- 
tion, showed  wonderful  combinations  of  ingenuity  and  self 
possession. 

"  Can  phrenology  give  any  assistance  in  the  solution  of 
this  singular  case?  Is  the  localization  of  organs  to  be  in- 
sisted upon,  when  Leper's  rationality  is  sound  upon  every 
subject  but  one :  that  also  hardly  perceptible,  except  at 
times  manifesting  itself,  yet  constantly  and  painfully  tracing 
consequences  deduced  from  a  supposed  and  imaginary  fact, 
{(fun  fait  sans  fondement?)  Can  the  principle  be  admitted, 
that  the  aberration  of  a  faculty  will  be  always  found  ac- 
companied with  the  lesion  of  a  corresponding  material  or- 
gan, when  Lepers  is  found  now  drooping,  now  resuming 
his  fatal  suspicion,  at  the  same  time  in  all  other  relations  of 
life  pursuing  the  conduct  of  an  upright  and  skilful  artizan. 

"The  human  mind,  capable  of  solving  so  many  problems, 
is  it  always  to  find  in  itself,  one  that  is  insolvable." 

There  are  many  more  "reflexions,"  tres  Francaises,  but 
I  agree  with  M.  Jossat,  that  they  would  be  only  tedious  to 
my  readers. — Provincial  Med.  6f  Surg.  Journal. 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 

CELEBRATION  OF  THE  BIRTH-DAY  OF  PINEL, 

At  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  April  11,  1846. 

The  following  account  of  this  interesting  celebration,  we 
copy  from  the  Utica  Daily  Gazette. 

A  Unique  and  Pleasing  Exhibition. — The  101st  Anniver- 
sary of  the  birth-day  of  the  illustrious  Pinel,  the  distinguished 
philanthropist,  and  the  great  author  of  the  modern  improved 
system  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  the  insane,  was  cele- 
brated on  Saturday  last,  in  the  chapel  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  in  this  city,  by  the  inmates  and  patients  of  that  noble 
and  humane  institution,  in  a  most  appropriate  and  impres- 
sive manner.  It  was  got  up  at  their  own  suggestion,  with 
the  approbation  of  Dr.  Brigham,  to  manifest  their  deep  sense 
of  reverence  for  the  character  and  memory  of  that  great 
friend  of  humanity,  and  their  gratitude  for  the  benefit  which 
they,  with  thousands  of  others  in  like  circumslances,  had  re- 
ceived from  the  results  of  his  labors  of  love  in  that  great  cause. 
The  exercises  were  introduced  by  the  singing  of  the  choir 
of  the  institution,  in  excellent  style,  the  following  hymn, 
written  by  the  request  of  a  committtee  of  the  inmates  for 
the  occasion,  by  Judge  Bacon  of  this  city  : 

"  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  JUST  IS  BLESSED." 

Long,  long  had  ceased  the  heart  of  man 

To  feel  a  brother's  woes. 
When  in  the  holy  work  of  love 

The  God-like  Pixel  rose. 

From  fettered  limbs,  imprisoned  hearts 

He  struck  the  galling  chain  ; 
And  in  the  image  of  his  God 

The  maniac  rose  again. 
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Sacred  the  memory  of  the  just ! 

Love's  labors  long  shall  live  ; 
This  grateful  tribute  which  we  pay, 

With  fervent  hearts  we  give. 

Forever  cherished  be  that  name 

In  the  lorn  sufferer's  breast, 
And  the  sweet  fragrance  of  his  works 

By  rescued  outcasts  blest ! 

And  when  beyond  this  dusky  vale 

The  unfettered  spirit  flies, 
Such  kindred  spirits  may  we  greet 

Beneath  unclouded  skies  ! 

After  a  prayer  by  the  Reverend  Chaplain  of  the  institu- 
tion, an  exceedingly  eloquent  and  impressive  eulogium  on 
the  character  of  Pinel,  embracing  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life 
labors  and  achievements  in  the  reformatory  work  of  treat- 
ing the  insane,  by  abolishing  the  old  system  of  constraint 
and  severity  which  had  long  been  practised,  and  substitut- 
ing for  it  gentle  and  consolatory  influences,  kind  treatment 
and  moral  suasion,  was  pronounced  in  an  admirable  style 
of  elocution,  by  A.  G.  S.  Maltbie,  one  of  the  patients  of  the 
institution  ;  and  which  we  should  be  gratified  to  see  publish- 
ed through  some  appropriate  channel,  devoted  to  the  cause 
which  gave  birth  to  this  happy  exemplification  of  its  benign 
influences  and  bright  emanations. 

The  following  fine  ode,  by  Mrs.  Sigourney,  with  others, 
some  of  their  own  composition,  of  which  we  have  not  copies, 
were  feelingly  recited  by  ladies,  patients  and  inmates  of  the 
institution. 

Good  and  great !  we  hail  thy  name, 
Not  for  deeds  of  warlike  fame, 
Not  for  laurels  proudly  wore, 
Steep'd  in  tears,  and  stain' d  in  gore, 
But  for  victories  nobler  far, 
Than  the  trophied  spoils  of  war. 

Thou,  more  truly  brave  than  they. 
Who  their  fellow-beings  slay, 
Nobly  dar'dst  to  venture  where. 
In  the  regions  of  despair. 
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Fearful  shapes,  and  horrors  were  ; 
Broke  the  chains  of  ancient  night, 
Pour'd  on  groping  science  hghr, 
And  the  song  of  angels  gave. 
For  the  discords  of  the  grave. 

Whereso'er,  to  reason  blind. 
Moans  the  sick,  imprison'd  mind, 
Whereso'er,  from  misery's  reign 
Springs  to  health  and  peace  again, 
Set  by  hallow'd  science  free, 
There,  Pinel,  thy  praise  shall  be. 

So,  thy  name  shall  never  die, 
And  beneath  this  western  sky. 
In  the  country  of  the  free, 
Grateful  hearts  remember  thee, 
And  on  this,  thy  natal  day. 
Wake  for  thee,  the  votive  lay. 
Who  in  mercy's  cause  so  brave 
Didst  the  lost  and  hopeless  save. 

L.  H.  S. 

The  chapel  was  tastefully  and  appropriately  decorated 
with  flags,  bearing  the  stripes  and  stars  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  tri-colored  emblems  of  the  French  nation ;  with  en- 
graved portraits  of  Pinel,  and  Esquirol,  another  distinguish- 
ed French  reformer  of  asylums  for  the  insane. 

Amongst  many  answers  which  had  been  received  by  the 
committee  from  distinguished  gentlemen  of  other  like  insti- 
tutions, who  had  been  invited  to  give  their  attendance  on 
the  occasion,  very  eloquent  and  interesting  letters  were  read 
from  Dr.  Woodward,  superintendent  of  the  Worcester  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane ;  Dr.  Allen,  of  that  of  Kentucky  ;  Dr. 
Kirkbride,  of  that  of  Pennsylvania ;  Dr.  Awl,  of  that  of 
Ohio  ;  Dr.  McDonald,  late  of  that  of  Bloomingdale  ;  Dr.  Ray, 
of  that  of  Maine ;  and  Rev.  H.  Gallaudet,  Chaplain  of  the 
Retreat  for  the  Insane  at  Hartford,  Ct. 

This  was  in  the  whole  a  unique  and  interesting  exhibition, 
in  which  the  large  assemblage  of  the  inmates  of  the  institu- 
tion, with  their  becoming  behavior,  and  engaged  interest  in 
and  attention  to  the  whole  course  of  the  exercises,  formed 
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by  no  means  the  least  pleasing  part  of  the  performances. 
So  that,  as  was  observed  at  the  time  by  one  who  witnessed 
them,  a  stranger  unacquainted  with  the  audience  would  be 
at  a  loss  to  designate  which  portion  of  it  consisted  of  occa- 
sional visitors,  and  which  of  permanent  inmates  of  the  house. 

X. 


The  following  arc  some  of  the  Letters  received  from  Su- 
perintendents of  institutions  for  the  Insane  in  reply  to  letters 
of  invitations  sent  to  them  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

Portland,  30th  March,  1846. 

Gentlemen — Your  kind  invitation  to  join  with  you  in 
celebrating  the  forthcoming  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of 
Pinel,  I  am  obliged  to  decline,  much  to  my  regret,  by  cir- 
cumstances beyond  my  control.  It  would  gratify  me  to 
see  an  institution  which  enjoys  an  enviable  celebrity  in  our 
country,  as  well  as  to  contribute  my  humble  share  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  noblest  benefactors  of 
our  race.  While  in  Paris,  during  the  last  summer,  I  visited 
the  Hospitals  of  the  Bicetre  and  Salpetriere  with  feelings  of 
unusual  interest,  as  being  the  scenes  of  his  immortal  labors. 

To  me,  as  probably  they  would  to  any  one  else  engaged 
in  similar  pursuits,  these  establishments  were  a  kind  of  Clas- 
sic ground  ;  for  although  the  appearance  of  comfort  and 
good  order  which  they  presented,  the  neatness  and  propriety 
of  all  their  arrangements,  their  quaint  and  venerable  archi- 
tecture, are  well  calculated  to  arrest  and  absorb  the  atten- 
tion ;  yet  the  idea  that  those  Courts  were  traversed  by  Pinel, 
and  those  galleries  witnessed  his  noble  experiment  of  liber- 
ating the  maniac  from  his  chains,  and  restoring  him  to  all 
the  liberty  and  privileges  compatible  with  his  own  welfare, 
was  frequently  recurring  to  my  mind.  That,  gentlemen, 
was  a  great  and  glorious  achievement.  At  a  time  when  the 
terrors  of  the  revolution  almost  prevented  men  from  think- 
ing their  own  thoughts,  and  the  announcement  of  a  striking 
and  original  idea,  remote  as  possible  from  political  subjects^ 

VOL.  III. — F 
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subjected  a  person  to  the  suspicion  of  being  an  Aristocrat, 
which  was  equivalent  to  high  treason,  this  great  and  good 
man  conceived  and  carried  through  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable reforms  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  To  understand  the 
full  merit  of  his  undertaking,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it 
was  a  daring  innovation  upon  all  former  practice,  that  its 
success  was  not  very  likely  to  be  honored  or  noticed  in  that 
stormy  period,  and  that  its  failure  would  have  been  perilous 
to  his  own  safety.  Connected  with  this  event,  a  beautiful 
and  touching  incident  has  been  related  by  his  son.  One  of 
the  patients  whom  he  liberated  from  chains  he  had  worn  for 
years,  shortly  after  recovered  his  reason  and  became  an  at- 
tached friend  and  servant.  One  night  during  the  reign  of 
terror,  Pinel  was  arrested  in  the  street  by  an  excited  mob, 
who  were  hurrying  him  off  to  the  lantern,  when  this  man 
boldly  came  up,  and  by  proclaiming  his  services  and  merits, 
rescued  him  from  destruction. 

From  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  experienced  the  comforts 
of  a  modern  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  the  proposed  festival 
will  come  with  peculiar  appropriateness  ;  for  it  is  owing  to 
his  labors  in  a  great  measure,  that  while  stricken  down  with 
the  heaviest  of  afflictions,  you  have  enjoyed  every  possible 
comfort,  instead  of  being  surrounded  by  unkind  or  unsympa- 
thizing  guardians,  and  your  sufferings  aggravated  by  every 
species  of  painful  impression.  Since  I  can  not  be  with 
you,  allow  me  to  express  my  interest  in  the  occasion  by 
offering  the  following  sentiment :  , 

The  Superintendents  of  the  American  Asylums — while 
acknowledging  the  value  of   Pinel's   labors,  let  them  imi- 
tate the  example  of  his  noble  self-sacrifices,  of  his  untir- 
ing devotion  to  duty,  of  his  pure  and  lofty  motives. 
With  much  respect,  I  am  yours,  &c., 

I.  Ray. 

To  A.  G.  S.  Maltbie,  D.  A.  Shaw,  James  Baker,  Geo. 
R.  Walker,  Benj.  Ingrauam,  Wm.  H.  Coffin,  Committee 
State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica,  N.  Y» 
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State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Worcester,  March  30,  1846. 
Gentlemen — I  received  your  .polite  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  celebration  of  the  birth  day  of  the  illus- 
trious Pine!  at  Utica,  and  should  be  happy  to  be  present 
on  so  interesting  an  occasion.  1  fear,  however,  that  my 
duties  here  will  interfere  and  prevent.  The  occasion  is 
one  deeply  interesting  to  you,  and  to  humanity. 

That  you  may  fully  realize  all  anticipated    enjoyment, 
is  the  sincere  desire  of  my  heart. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

S.  B.  Woodward. 


Sanford  Hall,  March  1th,  1846. 

Gentlemen— I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  23  ult.,  inviting  me  to  attend  the  celebration 
*  of  the  birth-day  of  the  illustrious  Pinel."  I  most  heartily 
thank  you  for  this  mark  of  respect  and  attention,  and  much 
regret  that  my  professional  engagements  will  not  permit  me 
to  be  present. 

The  commemoration  of  Pinel's  natal  day  is  a  happy 
thought,  and  I  do  not  doubt  its  utility  to  all  who  are  now 
participating  in  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  his 
useful  life;  to  patient  as  well  as  to  physician. 

If  Pinel  had  not  lived  and  transmitted  to  us  the  fruits  of 
his  labors  and  had  not  given  us  his  no  less  illustrious  pupil 
Esquirol  to  furnish  and  illustrate  what  he  began,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  in  what  a  degree  of  darkness  we  should 
still  be  groping.  There  has  been  a  decided  progress  in 
that  branch  of  medicine  which  relates  to  the  investigation 
and  treatment  of  insanity,  and  for  its  first  impulse  we  are 
more  indebted  to  him  whose  birth  you  are  about  to  celebrate 
than  to  any  other  name. 

With  the  most  cordial  sympathy  in  your  proceedings  and 
with  sentiments  of  respect. 

I  am  Gentlemen,  your  obed't.  Serv't. 

Jas.  Macdonald. 
f2 
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Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  April  ist,  1846. 

Gentlemen— ^ Your  very  kind  favor  of  the  23(i  of  March, 
inviting  me  to  join  the  patients  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Hospital 
in  "  celebrating  the  birth-day  of  the  illustrious  Pinel,  on  the 
11th  of  April  next,"  is  duly  and  thankfully  received. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  i  obtained  a  very  fine  likeness 
of  that  great  and  good  man  from  the  city  of  Paris,  which  I 
have  placed  upon  my  writing  desk  whilst  I  may  be  engaged 
in  this  reply  to  your  letter.  And  the  more  I  look  upon  his 
noble  brow,  and  the  longer  I  reflect  upon  his  heroic  efforts 
and  elevated  name,  the  greater  is  my  desire  to  unite  in  this 
celebration.  But  time  and  circumstances  do  not  allow  me 
this  pleasure,  I  therefore  hasten  to  acknowledge  the  favor 
and  with  my  apology,  wish  you  a  happy  and  interesting 
season — a  day  to  be  remembered,  and  an  occasion  for  use- 
ful reflection. 

Very  truly  and  respectfully, 

William  M.  Awl. 

N.  B.  A  number  of  our  patients  have  volunteered  to  go, 
and  some  are  willing  to  start  immediately,  but  a  variety  of 
considerations  seem  to  prevent  us  all  from  attending  to  the 
matter  at  this  time.  You  will  therefore  please  to  excuse  u?, 
but  do  not  forget  any  of  us  at  the  feast. 


[From  the  Chaplain  of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  Hart- 
ford, Ct.] 

Hartford,  April  2d,  1846. 

Gentlemen — You  do  me  much  honor  in  inviting  me  to 
join  you  in  celebrating  the  birth-day  of  the  distinguished 
Pinel,  one  whose  memory  ought  indeed  to  be  cherished  by 
all  who  feel  for  the  insane. 

I  should  enjoy  great  satisfaction  in  being  with  you,  that 
in  connection  with  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  I  might 
have  the  privilege  of  seeing  your  noble  institution  in  opera- 
tion, and  of  having  some  social  and  improving  intercourse 
once  more,  with  my  friend  who  fills  so  ably  the  situation  of 
Superintendent,  and  whom  I  beg  to  accept  of  my  sincere 
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jthanks  for  the  kind  invitation  which  he  appended  to  your«, 
but  engagements  and  circumstances  which  I  can  not  control, 
present  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way. 
I  ajn,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

T.  H.  Gallaudet. 


Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  tJie  Insane,  March  28, 1846. 

Gentlemen— -Your  kind  invitation  for  me  to  unite  with 
you  in  "  celebrating  the  birth-day  of  the  illustrious  Pinel," 
has  been  received,  and  while  I  regret  that  my  present 
engagements  prevent  my  leaving  home,  I  can  assure  you 
that  no  one  more  fully  appreciates  the  labors  of  the  distin- 
guished man  to  whom  you  refer,  and  whose  name  will  ever 
be  knowu  to  France,  nor  those  of  the  less  noted  founders  of 
the  York  Retreat  in  England,  all  of  whom  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  without  any  knowledge  of  each  others  move- 
ments, were  at  the  same  time,  in  different  kingdoms,  enga- 
ged in  the  same  noble  work  of  discarding  time  honored  pre- 
judices and  abuses,  and  from  actual  practice,  giving  to  the 
world  a  code  of  principles  for  the  moral  treatment  of  Insan- 
ity, which  even  now  can  hardly  be  improved.  Too  much 
honor  can  scarcely  be  given  to  such  men,  who  are  among 
the  true  benefactors  of  their  race,  and  it  is  far  more  just  for 
an  enlightened  age  to  commemorate  their  birth-days,  than 
those  of  the  greatest  heroes  and  warriors. 

With  the  best  wishes,  that  your  celebration  may  be  all 
that  you  can  reasonably  desire,  for  the  continued  prosperity 
of  your  noble  institution,  and  for  the  health  and  happiness 
of  all  connected  with  it, 

I  am,  very  truly  your  fi-iend, 

Thomas  S.  Kirkbridei. 


Ky.  Lunatic  Asylum,  April  3d,  1846, 
Gentlemen— Your  favor  as  a  Committee  in  behalf  of  the 
patients  of  the  "  New  Yoi-k  State  Lunatic  Asylum,"  came 
to  hand  yesterday ;  ajad  I  hasten  thus  to  acknowledge  it. 
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I  can'  imagine  no  scene  which  would  interest  me  more,, 
than  the  celebration  to  which  you  have  so  kindly  invited 
me.  The  man,  the  time,  and  place,  all  unite  to  render  it 
most  interesting  to  every  philanthropist.  Like  all  real  re- 
formers, Pinel,  with  all  his  enlarged  benevolence,  scarcely- 
dreamed  of  the  enduring  influence  and  ultimate  effects  of 
his  God-like  labors. 

How  would  his  geiaerous  spirit  have  glowed,  his  noble 
soul  exulted  with  conscious  rectitude  and  gratitude  to  the 
author  of  all  good,  could  he  have  supposed,  that  ere  half  a 
century  had  passed  away,  the  trophies  of  h-is  mighty  victo- 
ries over  ignorance  and  humanity,  v/ould  be  seen  in  every 
land  and  nation  of  Christendom  ! 

To  him  are  we  all,  indirectly,. indebted  for  such  noble  in- 
stitutions,  as  the  one  in  which  you  are  particularly  interest- 
ed. 

It  is  the  institutions  of  a  country  that  mark  in  a  great 
degree,  the  character  of  the  people  in  whose  midst  they  are 
lound.  None  such  as  yours,  were  known  among  the  most 
civilized  of  ancient  na  iions.  Even  amongst  the  Jews,  a  na- 
tion whose  "  God  was  the  Lord,"  the  "  impotent  lay  at  the 
pool  of  Siloam,"  and  the  unhappy  lunatic  dwelt  amidst  the 
tombs.  The  temples,  monuments,  and  triumphal  arches  of 
antiquity  but  tell  of  superstition,  ignorance  and  blood.  Of 
a  quiet  home  for  the  unfortunate,  or  a  peaceful  retreat  for 
the  afflicted,  cherished  by  public  beneficence,  no  memento- 
is  found.  It  was  left  for  Christian  philosophy  to  expound, 
and  Christian  benevolence  to  execute  the  duties  of  man  to. 
man  as  well  as  to  his  God. 

Guided  by  the  light  of  sound  philosophy  and  true  religion,, 
the  illustrious  personage,  whose  birth  you  design  soon  to 
commemorate,  became  at  once  the  "deliverer  of  the  insane," 
and  a  benefactor  to  his  race.  With  giant  power  he  severed 
the  chains  which  confined,  and  rent  the  manacles  which 
excoriated  the  distorted  limbs  of  the  lunatic,  and  taught  hu- 
manity to  man,  and  the  world,  that,  man  though  bereft  of 
the  perfection  of  reason,  was  not  lost  to  every  sentiment  of 
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the  soul,  nor  divested  of  the  capacity  of  appreciating  the 
ministrations  of  humanity. 

It-is  then  highly  proper  and  particularly  appropriate,  that 
you  shoi^d  lead  off,  in  ostensibly  distinguishing  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth-day  of  this  great  philanthropist. 

Few  things  would  afford  me  greater  pleasure,  than  to  be 
with  you  on  the  occasion,  but  circumstances  will  not  allow 
me  the  indulgence.  Accept  however,  my  sincere  wishes, 
that  the  day  may  be  spent  in  profitable  enjoyment  and  in 
future  years  at  each  return  be  marked  by  some  similar  dis- 
tinction, evincing  the  perpetuation  of  the  sacred  memory 
of  the  immortal  Pinel. 

Be  pleased  to  present  my  kind  acknowledgements  to 
those  you  represent,  and  accept  for  yourselves  my  sincere 
wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obed't  Serv't, 

John  R.  Allen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Second  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Superinten- 
dents of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane. 

The  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American 
Institutions  for  the  Insane,  held  its  second  meeting  at  Cole- 
man's Hotel  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  1 1th  of  May* 
1846.  The  President,  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  in  the 
chair,  and  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M,  D.,  Secretary. 

Present. — Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester. 

Dr.  James  Bates,  of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital  at  Au- 
gusta. 

Dr.  Andrew  McFarland,  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Hospital  at  Concord. 
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Dr.  William  H.  Rockwell,  of  the  Vermont  State  Hospital 
at  Brattleboro'. 

Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell,  of  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
at  Somerville,  Mass.  e 

Dr.  C.  H.  Stedman,  of  the  Boston  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Dr.  N.  Cutler,  of  the  Pepperell  Private  Asylum,  Mass. 

Dr.  George  Chandler,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Lunatic 
Hospital  at  Worcester. 

Dr.  John  S.  Butler,  of  the  Connecticut  Retreat  at  Hart- 
ford. 

Dr.  Amariah  Brigham,  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Utica. 

Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  New  York. 

Dr.  G.  H.  White,  of  the  Hudson  Lunatic  Asylum, N.  York. 

Dr.  James  Macdonald,  of  the  private  institution,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  Philadelphia. 

Drs.  Stewart  and  Fenerdcn,  of  the  Maryland  Hospital. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Stokes,  of  the  Mount  Hope  Asylum  at  Balti- 
more. 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  Awl,  of  the  Ohio  State  Hospital  at  Columbus. 

Dr.  John  M.  Gait,  of  the  Eastern  Asylum  of  Virginia  at 
Williamsburg. 

Dr.  J,  W.  Parker,  of  the  South  Carolina  Hospital  at  Co- 
lumbia, and 

Dr.  Walter  Telfer,  of  the  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Toronto, 
Canada. 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  Awl,  of  the  Ohio  State  Hospital,  was  elect- 
ed Vice-President  of  the  Association,  in  the  place  of  Dr. 
Samuel  White,  of  Hudson,  deceased. 

Reports  were  received  and  read  from  various  committees 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Moral  Treatment  of  Insanity,  by 
Dr.  Brigham  ;  on  the  Medical  Treatment  of  Insanity,  by 
Dr.  Woodward;  on  Restraint  and  Restraining  Apparatus, 
by  Dr.  Bell  ;  on  the  Construction  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane, 
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by  Dr.  Awl ;  on  the  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  by  Dr.  Ray ; 
on  the  Organization  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  by  Dr. 
Kirkbride  ;  on  the  Statistics  of  Insanity,  by  Dr.  Earle  ;  on 
Asylums  for  Idiots  and  the  Demented,  by  Dr.  Brigham  ;  on 
Chapels  and  Chaplains  in  Insane  Hospitals,  by  Dr.  Butler ; 
on  Post  Mortem  Examinations,  by  Dr.  Kirkbride ;  on  Asy- 
lums for  colored  persons,  by  Dr.  Gait ;  on  the  proper  pro- 
vision for  Insane  Prisoners,  by  Dr.  Brigham.  An  essay 
on  the  Construction  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  was  also 
read  by  Dr.  Bell,  and  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  Reports, 
were  minutely  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  Association. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Whereas,  Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association,  Dr. 
Samuel  White,  of  New  York,  the  venerable  and  highly  re- 
spected late  Vice-President  of  this  Association  has  died — 
therefore 

Resohed,  That  by  the  death  of  Dr.  White,  this  Associa- 
tion and  the  Medical  Profession  have  lost  an  esteemed  and 
valued  member,  and  the  cause  of  humanity  a  useful  and  ac- 
tive friend.  Particularly  have  the  friends  of  the  Insane 
reason  to  mourn  his  loss,  as  he  had  long  been  successfully 
engaged  in  relieving  the  sufferings  of  this  afflicted  class  of 
his  fellow  beings,  and  by  his  labors  and  his  writings,  essen- 
tially aided  in  improving  their  condition. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the  surviving 
members  of  his  family,  and  recall  at  the  present  time,  the 
excellencies  of  his  character,  his  useful  precepts,  and  the 
worthy  example  he  presented  of  a  Gentleman,  Physician 
and  Christian,  devoted  to  deeds  of  goodness,  and  whose  long 
and  active  life  was  spent  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow  men. 

Resohed,  That  Dr.  Brigham  be  requested  to  prepare  an 
obituary  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  White,  to  be  entered  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  Association,  and  to  be  published. 

Resohed,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  present 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
deceased. 
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The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted  by  the  As- 
sociation, during  its  different  sessions. 

Resolved,  That  the  resolution  of  the  last  meeting,  relative 
to  members  of  the  Association,  be  so  amended  as  to  read  as 
follows  :  That  the  Medical  Superintendents  of  the  various 
incorporated  or  other  legally  constituted  institutions  lor  the 
Insane,  now  existing  on  this  continent,  or  which  may  be 
commenced  prior  to  the  next  meeting,  and  all  those  who 
have  heretofore  been  Medical  Superintendents  and  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  or  who  may  be  hereafter  appointed 
to  these  stations,  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 

Resolved,  That  in  future  every  regularly  constituted  In- 
stitution for  the  Insane  on  this  continent  may  have  one 
representative  in  this  Association, — that  as  heretofore,  this 
shall  be  the  Medical  Superintendent  where  such  officer  ex- 
ists, but  in  those  institutions  in  which  there  is  a  different  or- 
ganization, it  may  be  either  of  the  regular  medical  officers 
who  may  find  it  most  convenient  to  attend. 

Resolved,  That  the  subjects,  upon  which  committees 
were  appointed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association,  be 
continued,  each  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman  of  the  respec- 
tive committees,  to  be  reported  upon  al  the  next  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  in  addition,  each  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects be  confided  to  a  single  member  of  the  Association  who 
is  hereby  requested  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

1.  Treatment  of  Incurables.     Dr.  Macdonald. 

2.  Is  there  any  relation  between  Phrenology  and  Insanity  ? 
Dr.  Fenerden. 

3.  The  Classification  of  Insanity.     Dr.  Earle. 

4.  The  admission  of  Visitors  into  the  halls  of  the  patients. 
Dr.  Ray. 

5.  Visits,  to,  and  correspondence  with  patients  by  their 
friends.     Dr.  Stokes. 

6.  The  comparative  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  man- 
ual labor  for  patients,  and  the  best  means  of  employment  in 
winter.     Dr.  Rockwell. 
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7.  The  proper  number  of  patients  for  one  institution.  Dr. 
Brigham. 

8.  The  utility  of  night  attendants,  and  the  propriety  of 
not  locking  patient's  doors  during  the  night.     Dr.  Chandler. 

9.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  cottages  for 
wealthy  patients,  adjacent  to  Hospitals  for  the  Insane.  Dr. 
Kirkbride. 

10.  The  relative  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel  for 
liealing  Hospitals.     Dr.  Bates. 

1 1.  Insanity  and  the  condition  of  the  Insane  in  the  British 
Provinces.     Dr.  Telfer. 

12.  The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Insanity  produced  by 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.     Dr.  Stedman. 

13.  The  relations  of  Menstruation  to  Insanity.  Dr.  Fen- 
erden. 

14.  Under  what  circumstances  can  the  insane  of  the  poor- 
classes  be  properly  treated,  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
economy.     Dr.  McFarland. 

15.  The  effects  upon  the  Insane  of  the  use  of  Tobacco. 
Dr.  Cutler. 

16.  Reading,  recreation  and  amusements  for  the  Insane. 
Dr.  Gait. 

17.  On  water-closets  in  the  wards  and  yards  of  Hospitals 
for  the  Insane.     Dr.  Bell. 

18.  On  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  institutions 
for  the  Insane,  in  southern  climates.     Dr.  Parker. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Association  be  ur- 
gently requested,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  friends  of  pa- 
tients to  make  post  mortem  examinations,  in  all  cases  of 
insanity  which  may  prove  fatal  while  under  their  care,  and 
to  report  the  result  of  their  observations  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

Resolved,  That  each  member  of  this  Association  be  re- 
quested to  ascertain  the  facts  and  circumstances  (such  as 
sex,  age,  civil  state,  vocation,  mode  and  other  matters  sus- 
ceptible of  being  tabularized,)  of  each  case  of  suicide,  occur- 
ring in  his  respective  State,  between  the  first  day  of  Janu 
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ary  and  the  last  day  of  December  1847,  and  forward  an  ab- 
stract of  the  same,  as  soon  after  the  latter  date  as  conve- 
nient, to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Suicide  ;— it 
being  understood  that  in  States  having  more  than  one  mem- 
ber, they  be  requested  to  divide  their  State  by  certain  ter- 
ritorial limits. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  officers  of  the 
different  institutions  for  the  Insane  in  this  country,  to  have 
engraved  previous  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association, 
a  view  and  ground  plan  of  their  respective  establishments, 
and  of  a  size  that  will  permit  their  being  bound  with  their 
Annual  Reports. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
publish  in  a  collected  form,  the  transactions  of  the  Associa- 
tion, or  under  certain  circumstances  such  parts  of  the  same 
as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Resolved,  That  the  Essays  presented  to  this  Association, 
are  understood  to  be  the  opinions  of  the  Chairmen  of  the 
different  committees  by  whom  they  have  been  reported, 
and  do  not  necessarily  express  the  sentiments  of  other  mem- 
bers relative  to  their  details. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  publish  an 
abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Insanity,  the  American  Journal  of  the  Med- 
ical Sciences,  and  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine. 

The  Association  continued  its  sessions  till  the  evening  of 
the  14th  of  May,  and  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  second  Monday  of  May,  1848,  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

By  order  of  the  Association, 

Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  Sec'y. 
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A    WILL    CONTESTED    ON    THE    PLEA    OF    THE  INSANITY    OF    THE 
TESTATOR. 

The  following  abstract  possesses  some  interest,  as  show- 
ing the  law  and  practice  on  this  subject  in  France. 

M.  Vicquelin,  an  ancient  counsellor  of  the  Royal  Court 
of  Rouen,  executed  a  will  in  his  own  hand  writing,  by  which 
he  bequeathed  all  the  property  which  the  law  allowed  him 
to  dispose  of,  to  collateral  relatives,  but  reserved  the  income 
of  the  same  to  his  daughter,  Dame  Levacher.  She  applied 
for  a  declaration  of  the  nullity  of  the  will,  on  the  ground 
that  before,  during  and  after  its  execution,  the  testator  was 
of  unsound  mind  and  she  offered  to  prove  the  same,  by  his 
writings  and  also  by  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses. 

The  case  was  dismissed  by  the  inferior  tribunal  and  she 
now  appealed  to  the  Royal  Court  of  Rouen.  The  Attor- 
ney General  opposed  it  on  the  following  grounds. 

The  mental  capacity  of  M.  Vicquelin  was  never  judicial- 
ly disputed  during  his  life  time.  The  presumption  is  there- 
fore in  favor  of  the  wili.  This  may  however  be  invalida- 
ted by  sufficient  testimony.  But  there  should  be  proof  of 
habitual  insanity  and  if  this  be  established,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  show  its  presence  precisely  at  the  time  of  ma- 
king the  will.  Present  evidence  of  its  existence  before  and 
after,  and  the  defenders  of  the  testamentary  provisions  must 
prove  a  lucid  interval.  But  until  the  existence  of  insanity 
be  thus  shown,  the  will  must  stand,  particularly  as  there  is 
nothing  extravagant  in  its  dispositions. 

In  monomania,  the  lucid  interval  is  its  disappearance. 
The  sane  acts  of  a  monomaniac  do  not  constitute  a  lucid 
interval,  as  it  is  the  essence  ot  the  disease,  to  be  reasonable 
on  many  points,  disconnected  with  the  prevailing  delusion. 
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If  the  insanity  proceeds  from  a  weakness  of  mind,  pro- 
duced by  age  or  disease,  tiiere  also  will  be  lucid  intervals. 
Under  such  circumstances,  one  and  the  other  alternate,  and 
the  presence  of  reason  constitutes  in  this  instance,  the  lucid 
interval.  If  it  be  altogether  absent,  the  individual  v.erges 
to  idiocy. 

When  we  proceed  to  apply  these  abstractions  to  the  case 
before  us,  we  find  that  there  is  no  charge  of  monomania. 
The  insanity  specified  by  the  appellant  is  mental  imbecility 
— the  conjoint  effect  of  age  and  disease.  And  here,  all 
reasonable  acts  proved  to  have  been  performed  by  M.  Vic- 
quelin,  of  his  own  free  will,  and  at  his  own  instance,  with- 
out persuasion  or  solicitation,  are  proofs  of  the  occurrence 
of  a  lucid  interval. 

Nor  must  we  confound  the  occurrence  of  anger  or  rage, 
however  frequent,  with  mania.  Allowance  must  also  be 
made  for  oddities  of  character  and  peculiarities  of  mind. 
We  consider  Sepoitevin,  as  insane,  because  he  went  to  the 
Tuilleries,  dressed  in  a  helmet  and  with  the  cordon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  mistook  Madame  Adelaide  for  the 
King,  and  addressed  her  in  incoherent  language.  So  also 
with  the  person,  who,  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  entered  a  complaint  of  adultery  against  her  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Such  conduct  does  not  admit  of  more 
than  one  construction,  but  the  accidental  occasional  loss  ot 
memory  is  very  difl^erent,  otherwise  we  must  include  La 
Fontaine  in  the  number  of  the  insane,  because  he  hissed  a 
performance  at  the  theatre,  of  which  he  forgot  that  he  him- 
self was  the   author. 

The  avocat  general  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  will 
itself  and  its  provisions,  showing  that  it  was  the  result  of 
his  own  free  wishes,  uninfluenced  by  any  suggestion  or 
urging,  while  at  the  period  of  making  it,  it  was  proved  that 
he  was  constantly  consulted  by  his  neighbors  on  business 
matters.  The  letters  written  by  him,  or  dictated  and  in- 
deed his  whole  correspondence,  proved  that  his  intellect  was 
unatfected.     It  was  only    when  suffering  under  severe  at- 
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tacks  of  pain,  that  he  was  guilty  of  violent  or  unreasonable 
actions. 

The  Court  decided  in  favor  of  the  Will.  They  state 
that  the  testator  liad  labored  from  March,  1840,  to  the  pe- 
riod of  his  death  (Jan.  31,  1842,)  under  an  almost  inces- 
sant nervous  irritation,  caused  by  accidents  that  had  impair- 
ed his  health,  and  while  under  its  influence,  frequently  yield- 
ed to  fits  of  anger  and  violence  and  indeed  committed  many 
acts,  which  might  be  styled  extravagant.  But  although 
these  might  throw  a  shade  on  his  sanity,  yet  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  during  the  same  period  and  even  in  the  last 
month  of  his  life,  many  persons  and  even  public  officers 
consulted  him  on  their  affairs,  that  he  had  written  many 
opinions  with  his  own  hands  ;  that  he  had  managed  his  prop- 
erty, with  minute  attention  and  that  although  there  were 
proofs  of  puerility  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  still  his  letters, 
notes  and  memoranda,  by  their  number,  precision,  and  good 
sense,  indicate  that  his  mind  had  resisted  the  attacks  of  age 
and  disease  so  far  at  least  as  concerned  his  own  property. 

These  considerations  acquire  additional  force  by  the  proof 
that  these  numerous  writings  were  executed  by  the  testator, 
at  the  time  of  making  the  will,  as  well  as  immediately  be- 
fore and  after. 

But  the  will  itself  is  the  best  proof  of  his  sanity,  in  its 
form,  style,  quotations  from  the  law,  and  minute  enumera- 
tions. All  these  were  the  sole  and  unaided  work  of  M. 
Vicquelin,  and  expressed  with  such  force  and  clearness, 
that  even  if  we  grant  the  occasional  presence  of  imbecility, 
the  paper  itself  must  be  conceded  to  have  been  the  product 
of  a  lucid  interval. — Gazelle  Des  Trihunaux,  October 
9,  1845. 

T.  R.  B. 
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COMMISSIONERS    IN    LUNACY,    FOR    ENGLAND. 

Lord  Ashley,  Lord  Seymour,  Hon.  Robert  Vernon 
Smith,  Robert  Gordon  Esq.  of  Lewiston,  County  of  Dorset, 
Francis  Barlow  Esq.  of  Montagu  Square,  Thomas  Turner 
Esq.  of  Curson  Street,  Henry  Herbert  Southey  of  Harley 
Street,  John  Robert  Hume  Esq.  of  Curson  Street,  Bryan 
Waller  Proctor  Esq.  of  Gray's  Inn,  James  William  Mylne 
Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  John  Hancock  Hall  of  the  mid- 
dle Temple. 

The  five  first  are  honorary  and  receive  no  pay,  the  other 
six  are  the  acting  commissioners  and  are  liberally  paid,  each 
one  receiving  the  yearly  salary  of  1500  pounds,  over  and 
above  their  travelling  expenses  while  visiting  Asylums  and 
"Work  Houses  and  places  where  the  insane  are  confined. 

Messrs.  Turner,  Southey  and  Hume,  are  Physicians,  and 
Messrs  Proctor,  Mylne  and  Hall,  are  practicing  Barristers 
of  law  of  ten  years  standing. 

They  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  but  are 
not  allowed  to  accept  or  hold  or  carry  on  any  other  office 
or  situation  or  any  profession  or  employment  from  which 
any  gain  is  to  be  derived. 

Robert  Wilfred  Skeffington  Lutwidge  Esq.  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  is  the  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners,  and  receives  800 
pounds  yearly  salary. 

The  duties  of  these  Commissioners  are  arduous.  They 
grant  licenses  for  Houses  for  the  reception  of  Lunatics,  and 
two  or  more  have  to  visit  every  Asylum  for  Lunatics  and 
every  Gaol  where  Lunatics  are  confined,  at  least  once  a  year 
and  to  see  if  the  provisions  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  keeping 
of  Lunatics  are  complied  with. 


Dr.  Buttolph,  Assistant  Physician  of  the  New  York 
State  Lunatic  Asylum,  is  about  to  visit  the  Institutions  for 
the  Insane  in  Europe.  We  hope  to  present  our  readers  with 
a  letter  from  him  in  our  next  nnmber. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

RIADNESS;     OR    THE    MANIAC'S    HALL  ; 

A  Poem,  in  seven  Cantos.     By  the  author  of  "  the  Diary 
of  a  Solitaire.'"     London,   1841. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  thought,  as  if  a  more  unpromising 
subject  for  poetry  could  scarcely  be  selected,  than  madness. 
The  popular  associations  connected  with  it,  are  certainly, 
for  the  most  part,  not  of  a  kind  to  invite  the  mind  to  a  very 
close  contemplation  of  its  features,  much  less  to  gratify  its 
sense  of  the  ideal.  Indeed,  to  a  large  proportion  of  culti- 
vated and  sensible  persons,  is  the  sight  of  the  insane  un- 
speakably disagreeable  and  repulsive.  But  even  were  there 
more  foundation  than  there  really  is  for  such  views,  it  would 
not  necessarily  warrant  the  inference  of  an  utter  want  of 
poetical  capability  in  the  subject  of  madness.  It  is  an  idea 
not  well  supported  by  the  instinctive  tendencies  of  our  na- 
ture, that  only  topics  universally  attractive  and  pleasing  are 
capable  of  furnishing  suitable  themes  for  the  poet.  If  his 
fire  has  oftener  burned  while  musing  on  deeds  of  valor  and 
lofty  enterprize,  on  the  achievements  of  virtue,  and  the  as- 
pirations of  piety,  on  the  varied  aspects  of  nature,  and  the 
sti'ivings  of  his  own  spirit  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  time  and 
sense ;  yet  there  are  many  examples  to  testify  that  the  sa- 
cred flame  may  sometimes  be  kindled  at  much  humbler 
sources.  The  muse  of  Crabbe  sought  for  inspiration  in  the 
voT.   HI.— 0. 
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work-houses  of  England,  and  amid  those  pictures  of  every- 
day hfe  and  character  which  draw  us,  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing charm,  to  the  pages  of  Covvper,  is  there  one  whose  in- 
terest diminishes  so  httlc  as  that  of  the  village  maniac  in 
the  daily  routine  of  her  vagabond  existence  ? 

It  is  the  poet's  own  spirit,  after  all,  that  determines  the 
poetical  capability  of  any  subject.     If  unsatisfied  with  the 
outward  and  the  visible,  it  soars  into  a  higher  region  and 
contemplates  the  great  mysteries  and  purposes  of  life  ar- 
rayed in  forms  of  grandeur,  beauty  and  love, — if,  moving 
in  a  humbler  sphere,  it  be  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the 
high  relations  and  inexhaustible  sympathies  of  man.— if  it 
have  been  touched  with  a  coal  from  off  the  altar  of  divine 
benevolence,  and  glows  with  a  sound  and  genial  philanthro- 
phy, — such  a  spirit  will  not  be  limited  in  its  choice  of  themes 
to  those  only  as  please  the  fancy,  or  stir  up  the  depths  of 
unholy  passion.     The  voice  of  humanity,  whether  uttered 
in  trial  or  in  triumph,  will  meet  from  it  a  hearty  and  ready 
response.     The  humblest  effort  to  advance  the  supremacy 
of  the  higher  sentiments  of  our  nature,  to  extend   the  do- 
minion of  kindness,  and  strengthen  the  law  of  love,  will  be 
viewed  by  the  true  poet  in  the  light  of  his  own  creative 
imagination.     Indeed,  it  is  a  monstrous  supposition  that  finds 
no  support  from  the  sympathies  of  our  nature,  that  the  sense 
of  the  ideal  is  less  gratified  by  qualities  and  events  indicative 
of  truth  and  goodness,  than  by  such  as  excite  curiosity  and 
appeal  only  to  the  lower  sentiments  of  our  nature.     Are  we 
ready  to  believe  that  the  conquests  of  an  Alexander  can  in- 
spire a  loftier  song,  than  the  achievements  of  a  Howard,  or 
a  Penn  ?    that  a  spirit  of  misanthropy  and  misrule  which 
mocks  at  the  dearest  hopes  of  man  is  more  worthy  to  be 
embalmed  in  the  poet's  verse,  than  that   which  strives  to 
work  out  the  divine  announcement  of  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men  ? 

If  these  views  are  not  incorrect,  we  are  warranted  in 
believing,  that  insanity  and  the  things  pertaining  to  it  are 
not  necessarily  forbidden  ground  to  the  poet.     It  presents 
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us  indeed,  forms  of  pain  and  suffering,  but  they  are  not  of 
the  body,  and  repulsive  to  the  outward  senses,  but  of  the 
SPIRIT  OF  MAN — th«  noblcst  work  of  the  Creator  on  earth, 
and  under  all  its  phases  -ever  retaining  something  of  the  di- 
vine impress.  Considered  in  the  light  of  a  mere  matter  of 
taste,  the  idea  of  integrity  and  soundness  is  not  essentially 
tnore  pleasing  to  the  imagination  than  that  of  imperfection 
and  decay,  for  associations  may  invest  an  object  with  higher 
charms  than  any  intrinsic  qualities  of  its  own  can  impart. 
The  mouldering  tower  and  shattered  column  awaken  a  de- 
gree of  poetical  interest  far  greater  than  when  they  pro- 
ceeded fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  artist.  And  thus  by  a 
similar  law  of  our  constitutions,  the  aberrations  of  a  gifted 
mind  may  often  touch  our  feelings  more  strongly  and  excite 
in  us  a  livelier  sympathy,  than  the  most  brilliant  manifesta- 
tions of  their  sound  condition.  Lear,  while  rejoicing  in 
the  smiles  of  fortune,  and  showering  favors  upon  all,  is 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  among  the  crowd  of  crowned 
heads.  It  is  not  until  he  reels  under  the  stroke  of  madness* 
and  mingles  his  ravings  with  the  fury  of  the  elements,  that 
he  becomes  to  us  a  living  reality — a  being  of  flesh  and  blood 
whose  fate  excites  in  us  feelings  of  undying  interest.  Who 
has  not  felt  that  the  impression  produced  by  the  appalling 
picture  of  Lady  Macbeth's  ambition  becomes  overpowering 
when,  under  the  restlessness  of  nervous  excitement  verging 
to  insanity,  she  walks  in  her  sleep,  and  in  a  few  startling 
expressions  betrays  the  agonies  of  her  troubled  conscience  1 
Ophelia  too,  that  exquisite  creation  of  female  purity  and  love- 
liness, is  not  more  dear  to  us  when  radiant  with  the  lights 
of  love  and  domestic  affection,  than  when  blasted  by  mental 
disease,  she  wanders  in  the  fields  holding  communion  with 
the  flowers,  and  like  the  dying  swan,  pouring  out  her  soul 
in  gushes  of  plaintive  melody.  But  we  are  keeping  our 
readers  from  the  Quaker-poet,  in  whose  lays  they  will,  no 
doubt,  be  more  interested,  than  in  our  preliminaries. 

The  author  of  the  book  before  us — which,  though  pub- 
lished sometime  since,  has  lately  fallen  under  our  notice — is 
g2 
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Mr.  Rickman,a  member  of  the  Society  of  FRfENDs.  and  bro- 
ther, if  we  mistake  not,  of  the  gentleman  of  this  name  of 
much  celebrity  as  a  writer  on  the  cathedral  architecture  of 
Eno-land.  He  had  had  several  attacks  of  mental  disease, 
characterised  more  by  alternate  exaltation  and  depression  of 
the  feelings,  than  by  special  delusions  or  obliquities.  During 
his  sojourn  in  a  private  asylum,  (Duddcston  Hall,  near  Bir- 
mingham,) rendered  necessary  by  one  of  these  attacks,  he 
conceived  and  executed  this  poem,  for  the  purpose  of  awa- 
kening a  more  enlightened  interest  in  the  subject  of  insanity, 
and  of  introducing  its  unfortunate  victims  to  the  more  favor- 
able regards  of  the  community.  If  he  have  not  accomplish- 
ed his  task  in  such  a  manner  as  to  strongly  confirm  our  the- 
ory stated  above,  yet,  we  are  not  disposed  to  hold  him  to  a 
very  strict  account  for  every  halting  verse  and  every  torture 
inflicted  upon  ihe  Queen's  English,  for,  from  us  certainly, 
he  is  entitled  to  a  privileged  place  in  the  field  of  author- 
ship. If  however,  he  should  again  dally  with  the  muse,  we 
would  suggest  to  him,  to  conceive  his  work  in  a  less  am- 
bitious tone,  and  choose  some  form  of  verse  less  dilficult  than 
the  Spenserian  stanza.  He  will  do  better  to  emulate  the 
simplicity  of  his  fellow-friend,  Montgomery,  than  imitate  the 
vexatious  obscurity  of  Milton  or  Byron. 

The  work  consists  of  the  author's  views  of  the  requisites 
of  an  asylum, — its  site,  scenery  around  it,  management  and 
employment  of  the  patients,  qualifications  of  attendants  and 
of  the  physicians,  amusements  and  religious  services, — of  a 
description  of  Duddeston  Hall,  of  notices  of  various  patients 
with  whom  he  has  become  acquainted,  of  the  conceptions 
of  maniacs,  and  of  the  final  disappearance  of  insanity  during 
the  millenium.  His  views  are  generally  correct,  and  pos- 
sess the  peculiar  value  of  being  the  result,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, of  personal  experience  which,  though  not  a  perfectly 
safe  teacher  if  implicitly  followed,  gives  somes  lessons  that 
can  be  learned  in  no  other  school.  Indeed  we  have  some- 
times thought,  that  if  the  planning  of  asylums  and  the  regu- 
lations connected  with  their  management,  had  been  entrust- 
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ed  entirely  to  the  insane,  or  those  who  had  been  so  at  some 
time  during  their  lives,  this  department  of  the  healing  art 
would,  on  the  whole,  have  been  in  advance  of  its  present 
condition.  We,  certainly,  should  never  have  seen  some  ar- 
rangements but  little  calculated  to  promote  their  comfort  or 
hasten  their  restoration.  But  to  prescribe  the  moral  regi- 
men of  others  is  often  a  delightful  task  to  those  who  have 
none  of  their  own,  and  to  require  the  practice  of  a  rigid 
asceticism  from  those  under  our  control  is  a  convenient 
proof  of  our  own  moral  elevation. 

The  author  has  the  right  idea  respecting  the  sites  of  asy- 
lums, and  we  commend  his  precepts  particularly  to  those 
who  may  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  selecting  localities 
for  these  establishments. 

"  Go  search  tiie  land,  and  where  earth's  fairest  trees 

And  greenest  shrubs  adorn  the  varying  ground. 
There  choose  thy  site  ;  and  more  at  leisure's  ease 

Survey  each  swelling  knoll  the  scene  around, 
That  opens  to  the  mind  some  cheerful  sight  and  sound- 
But  not  on  naked  hill,  or  in  a  town, 

Select  thine  Eden  of  Samarian  cure  ; 
From  these  most  wisely  thou  with  thankless  frown 

Wilt  turn  thy  step  : — but  next  in  air  most  pure 
Fail  not  to  choose  thy  rest ; — since  here  endure 

The  longest  struggles  of  the  mortal  frame  ; 
For  'tis  not  thine  'gainst  sickness  to  ensure. 

Or  raise  from  sin's  dark  embers  reason's  flame. 
Except  thy  mansion  gain,  for  health,  deserved  fame. 

Seclusion,  then, — but  plenteous  streams  of  light. 

Pouring  with  radiant  beam  the  window  through. 
Must  mark  thy  castle  fair ;  with  groves  bedight 

And  meads  of  softest  green,  and  sprightly  view 
Of  distant  scenes ; — a  village  spire  or  two, 

And  aught  that  can  with  sanity  unite 
A  healthier  look  at  life.     Thus  wisely  do. 

And  well  thy  labors  fortune  shall  requite 
With  well-earned  gold  ;  and  time,  the  lost  one's  mental  sight." 

We  are  quite  ready  to  endorse  his  commendations  of  ex- 
ercise and  labor,  and  we  believe  our  pages  will  be  well  oc- 
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pied  with  his  verses  on  this  subject.  It  deserves  to  be  often 
brought  before  us,  for  much  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
tolUnc  the  benefits  of  employment  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  no  one  of  us  probably,  will  venture  to  say  that  he 
has  made  the  most  of  this  noble  remedy, — so  noble  that  we 
had  almost  pronounced  that  Superintendent  to  have  been 
most  successful  in  his  vocation,  who  has  applied  it  mosi 
faithfully. 

"  So  far  thy  care  in  each  pairtieular  course 

Is  well  bestowed  ; — but  neither  physic's  aid 
Nor  diet  treatment,  thou  mayst  here  enforce 

Will  health  restore,  if  maniacs  are  not  made, — 
Aye,  urged  by  raeans  resistless — to  walk  the  shade. 

Or  strike  the  bounding  ball,  or  use  the  arms 
In  labors  healthfiil,  and  with  hoe  or  spade 

Clear  well  the  recreant  weed,  or  fence  from  harms 
The  tender  plant,  and  screen  the  exotic's  embryo  charms-. 


Sayst  thou  that  storms  and  winter's  blast  deny 

The  walk,  the  game,  or  exercise  in  field  ? — 
Think  not  therefore  that  his  powers  should  lie 

In  dormant  sloth, — nor  day. rooms'  areas  yield 
Full  exercise  ; — and  be  it  ne'er  concealed 

That  spacious  rooms,  alike  for  light  and  air, 
Are  needed  here  ;  but  most  that  uncongealed 

The  torpid  blood  may  motion's  blessings  share. 
And  sure  within  the  mansion's  "bound  such  boon  is  there." 

The  bard,  though  a  Quaker,  thinks  well  of  amusements> 
and  especially  recommends  bagatelle  and  billiards,  and  re- 
b-ukes  those  who  regard  them  as  no  better  than  gambling. 

"These  various  games,  or  such  as  these,  we  need. 

To  rouse  the  dormant  sense,  and  stir  its  fires  ; 
And  though  'tis  not  in  mortal  hands  to  speed 

A  cure,  'tis  well  if  sport  some  joy  inspires : 
And  oh !  how  needfiil  'tis  that  hope  conspires 

With  calmer  patience  to  subdue  the  vein 
Of  passion's  blood  excited  ; — when  retires 

Sweet  sympathy,  and  self  is  left  to  gain 
Its  bitter  portion  of  defeat,  distrust  and  pain  I" 
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Onr  author's  remarks  on  religious  exercises  evince  a  cor- 
rectness of  views,  and  liberality  of  feeling,  which  we  do 
not  always  see  in  those  who  are  regarded  as  the  saner  por- 
tion of  the  community.  We  have  been  mortified  to  find 
that  the  spirit  of  ultraism  and  bigotry  which  so  strongly 
characterises  the  tone  of  thinking  among  us  on  subjects  of 
great  moral  interest,  is  beginning  to  vitiate  our  discussions 
on  the  effects  of  religious  exercises  upon  the  insane.  If 
one  is  unable  to  recognize  their  benefits  as  fully  as  some 
others  do,  or  in  other  words,  will  not  go  with  the  majority, 
he  is  very  charitably  suspected  as  being  unfriendly  to  reli- 
gion, and  set  down  as  "  little  better  than  one  of  the  wick- 
ed." Come  what  may,  it  is  incumbent  on  every  high-mind- 
ed, right-minded  man  to  resist  this  spirit,  and  speak  out  his 
honest  opinions  unbiased  by  fear  or  favor,  whenever  im- 
portant interests  are  concerned.  While  we  heartily  concur 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  following  verses,  we  do  not  hesit- 
ate, at  the  same  time,  to  say  that  religious  influences  injudi- 
ciously exerted,  may  work  much  mischief,  and  that  unless 
directed  by  much  knowledge  of  insanity,  of  the  character 
of  the  patient,  and  of  human  nature  generally,  they  will 
certainly  have  this  effect.  Like  all  other  good  things,  they 
may  be  abused,  and  our  merit  is  determined,  not  so  much 
by  the  extent  to  which  we  have  carried  them,  as  by  the 
amount  of  good  we  have  accomplished  by  their  means. 
And  this  latter  result,  let  us  remember,  is  not  shown  by  ta- 
bles that  give  the  number  of  religious  services  that  have 
been  performed  in  the  house,  or  the  proportion  of  patients 
that  have  attended  them,  nor  by  the  number  of  hours  devo- 
ted by  the  chaplain  to  special  ministrations.  It  does  not  lie 
open  to  immediate  and  superficial  observation,  and  our  be- 
lief in  its  existence  is  more  a  matter  of  faith  than  of  calcu- 
lation, to  be  confirmed  by  ultimate  effects. 

"  Ti3  not  for  bards  to  sing  of  creeds  or  forms. 

Or  mark  the  line  which,  in  a  house  Uke  this, 
'Twere  well  to  take — since  love  conforms 

To  all  that  Heaven  assigns — nor  aught  amiss 
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Deems  he  the  prayerful  language,  though  not  his, 
Which  in  that  house  his  gracious  God  prepares ; 

In  truth  of  heart  alone  consists  our  bliss — 
And  Catholic  or  Quaker,  this  is  theirs 

Who  join  in  peace  and  love  the  household  prayers. 

Nathless,  some  form  of  worship  or  of  prayer 

The  Christian  Master  of  this  maniac  throng 
Will  deem  it  right,  no  doubt,  t'establish  there  ; — 

Nor  yet  withhold  the  peace-inspiring  song — 
That  sacred  song  attuned  to  Christ,  and  long 

Vibrating  on  the  lips  of  love,  breathes  loud 
The  animating  chorus ! — thus  among 

The  votive  lips,  or  ever  silent  crowd. 
Is  God  adored  and  his  eternal  truth  avowed." 


"  Yes  !  hath  the  Bible  breathed  its  sweets  in  vain. 

If  in  the  maniacs'  hall  no  sound  were  heard 
Of  gospel  truth  ; —  no  supplicating  strain 

Of  anxious  hope,  or  grateful  love  preferred 
To  him  whose  mercy  graciously  hath  stirred 

Bethesda's  pool,  and  bid  the  mourner  in, 
That  he  by  faith  his  healed  loins  may  gird. 

And  there — not  less  from  soul-destroying  sin 
Than  body's  ills  redeemed — his  rapturous  lay  begin." 

We  are  unable  to  extend  this  notice  any  farther  than  to 
give  a  few  stanzas  from  the  description  of  Duddeston  Hal], 
one  of  the  many  places  in  England,  which  having  contribu- 
ted to  the  ease  and  pleasure  of  their  wealthy  possessors, 
have,  in  the  changes  of  fortune,  been  converted  into  asy- 
lums for  the  insane,  premising  however  that  to  those  whose 
peregrinations  have  not  led  them  beyond  American  ground, 
no  description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mani- 
fold beauties  that  embellish  these  places. 

"  Gently  leave 
The  mansion's  site,  and  by  yon  path  along 
•  The  upland  lawn,  our  winding  course  so  weave 

That  soon  its  trace  the  sylvan  mass  among. 
Brings  solitude's  delightful  rest — where  song 

Of  winged  choristers  awaits  the  ear. 
And  far  estranged,  from  man's  tumulluous  throng, 

The  mind  attuned  to  peace,  breeds  nought  of  fear, 
But  joyously  can  smile,  or  drop  the  silent  tear  !  ,i 
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Now  to  the  thick  and  lofty  wood  beyond 

We  wend  our  way,  and,  thankful  for  the  shade. 

Rest  here  awhile — to  memory's  notes  respond 
The  busy  tongue — then  seek  the  opening  glade 

Fast  by  the  water's  brink,  when  lo  !  arrayed 
In  all  the  varied  richness  of  the  grove, 

Behold  its  wood-crowned  margin. — " 


"  To  scenes  more  peaceful  and  divine, 

Now  through  the  o'erarching  trees  we  slowly  pace, 
And  by  the  water's  verge,  a  devious  line 

Pursue,  and  in  its  glassy  surface  trace 
Each  clear  reflected  line  of  fabric's  face, 

That  sleeps  in  stillness  there,  and  woos  the  art 
Of  painter  to  display." 


"  See  in  advance,  the  distant  opening  glade 

Attracts  the  observant  eye,  and  forth  we  go 
Fast  by  the  ivied  dairy — so  displayed 

By  tasteful  hand,  that  well  its  form  might  shew 
Some  rude  piled  monument ; — thence  onward  slow 

We  reach  the  lower  lake,  where,  stored  with  plants 
Aquatic,  its  deep  bosom  can  bestow 

All  that  for  ornament  or  use  man  wants. 
And,  rich  with  finned  race,  the  angler's  heart  enchants. 

But  ah  !  what  lovely  spot  is  this — so  green 

And  decked  with  many  a  graceful  flower  T 
What  magic  hand  hath  reared  this  fairy  scene, 

And  given  to  earth  another  Eden's  bower 
To  charm  the  eye,  and  glad  the  vacant  hour? — 

Here  may  the  thoughtful  soul  in  peace  enjoy 
Its  welcome  leisure ;  build  its  fancied  tower 

Of  life's  expectant  bliss  ;  or  pleased  employ 
Its  floral  taste  in  sympathy  with  nature's  joy. 

For  lo  !  from  out  yon  temple  we  descry. 

Spread  as  a  carpet  of  luxuriant  sweets, 
A  garden  fair — enchanting  to  the  eye 

Of  woodlands  fond  ;  since  there  its  vision  meets 
All  beauteous  objects  ; — far  from  customed  seats 

This  gay  parlerre,  with  verdant  walks  entwined, 
And  by  the  glade  and  grove  encircled,  greets 

In  loveliest  solitude  the  peaceful  mind  ; 
Fit  scene  for  bards  to  meditative  flight  inclined  ! 
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But  whither  tends  that  path?  Let  us  explore 

Its  latent  purpose,  and  through  laurels  go 
Our  circuit  to  the  left,  and  scenes  before 

Thus  hidden  quite,  are  now  revealed  ;  for,  lo  ! 
By  art  contrived,  a  limped  streamlet's  flow 

Forth  from  the  ground  in  liquid  silence  glides, 
And  through  its  metal  tube  with  current  slow 

Pours  e'er  its  bracing  waters,  through  the  sides 
Of  artificial  basin,  and  a  bath  provides. 

A  scene  to  memory  dear ! — And,  now,  behold 

The  unfading  rhododendron's  splendid  bloom 
Encircling  shade  its  fence  ; — and  yet  the  gold 

Of  gay  laburnum  pendant  shines ; — no  tomb 
Is  here,  as  in  the  neighboring  wood — nor  gloom 

Of  darkening  waters ; — all  as  day  is  light ; 
For  here,  instead  of  close-shut  marble  room, 

The  sky — our  sole  pavilion — glads  the  sight, 
And  all  around  with  nature's  richest  charms  is  dight." 

A  large  portion  of  the  book  consists  of  notes  which  form 
a  kind  of  running  commentary  on  the  verse.  They  contain 
a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter,  and  are  cherished  by  a 
strong  religious  tone  which  to  many  may  appear  almost 
fanatical.  We  hope,  however,  that  before  our  poet  pub- 
lishes the  fruits  of  his  meditations  again,  he  will  have  learned 
—  what  is  so  often  forgotten — that  religious  truths  are  never 
made  so  attractive,  as  when  inculcated  in  a  spirit  of  meek- 
ness and  Christian  liberality.  We  take  leave  of  him  now 
with  many  thanks  for  the  gratification  his  book  has  aflbrded 
us,  and  with  the  hope  that  his  spirit  will  not  always  lie  in 
the  shadow  of  disease.  1.  R. 

Providence,  R,  I. 
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ARTICLE  11. 

JUDICIAL     REPORT, 

And  Medico-Legal  Remarks  upon  a  case  of  Homicidal  In- 
sanity. By  Doctor  Aubanel.  Physician  in  chief  of  the 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Marseilles,  France. 

Translated  for  the  Journal  of  Insanity,  from  the  "  Annales  Medico-Psycho- 
logiques,"  by  D.  Tilden  Brown,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  New 
York  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 

The  existence  of  homicidal  insanity  is  no  longer  at  the 
present  day  a  matter  of  dispute.  Medical  science  has  prov- 
ed by  numerous  and  conclusive  facts,  that  certain  intellec- 
tual lesions  may  lead  man  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  fellows. 
This  species  of  insanity  is  generally  well  understood  by 
courts  of  justice,  and  rarely  have  we  now  to  lament  the  ju- 
dicial errors  which  formerly  consigned  to  infamy  and  the 
scaflbid,  those  unhappy  beings  whom  disease  alone  had 
made  assassins,  and  consequently  deserving  of  forbearance 
and  compassion.  These  errors,  in  fact,  are  daily  becoming 
more  rare,  and  those  insane  homicides  who  would  formerly 
have  incurred,  like  the  most  depraved  criminals,  the  utmost 
severity  of  the  law,  we  now  find  consigned  to  the  care  of 
public  asylums. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  public 
mind  is  not  yet  wholly  converted  to  the  doctrine  of  homi- 
cidal insanity.  Much  dout^t  still  exists  on  the  subject  of 
reasoning  monomania,  and  some  are  yet  unwilling  to  regard 
individuals  aftected  with  this  variety  of  mental  alienation, 
as  insane.  Criminal  annals  present  us  from  time  to  time, 
cases  in  which  the  intellectual  disturbance  passes  unper- 
ceived  in  the  search  for  and  estimation  of  causes,  which  might 
have  led  to  the  commission  of  alleged  crimes.  Some  phy- 
sicians even,  participating  in  these  views,  render  themselves 
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abettors  of  such  errors  ;  but  they  are  fortunately  few,  and 
are  men,  who,  wanting  practical  information,  and  having  no 
acquaintance  with  the  insane,  have  not  been  early  accus- 
tomed to  particular  observation  of  mental  derangements,  to 
discern  which,  superior  skill  and  experience  are  often  ne- 
cessary. 

Magistrates  frequently  charge  us  with  listening  in  such 
cases  to  the  voice  of  humanity  alone.  They  accuse  us  of 
overlooking,  in  a  spirit  of  excessive  philanthropy,  the  rights 
of  society  which  justly  demand  the  punishment  of  those 
who  infringe  its  laws.  Monomania  we  yet  hear  it  asserted, 
is  a  modern  resource,  invented  by  physicians  to  snatch 
criminals  from  human  justice.  Some  judicial  officers  also, 
very  worthy  men  otherwise,  accusing  us  of  seeing  every- 
where nothing  but  insanity,  believe  themselves  bound  to 
dispense  with  our  services,  so  confident  are  they  beforehand 
say  they,  of  the  confirmatory  result  of  our  investigations. 

These  reproaches  are  altogether  unmerited  ;  they  who 
utter  them  yield  to  time  worn  notions,  and  blinded  by  pre- 
judice, devote  no  attention  to  the  improvement  efiected  in 
the  science  of  mental  diseases.  Sorcerers  were  formerly 
punished  like  criminals :  would  any  one  dare  at  this  day  to 
rebuild  the  funeral  pyre,  or  bring  before  courts  of  justice, 
these  so  called  '  possessed  of  the  devil'?  Homicidal  mono- 
maniacs are  no  more  criminal  than  the  sorcerers  of  former 
times ;  like  them  they  are  worthy  of  pity,  and  the  severity 
of  courts  of  justice  toward  them,  as  toward  other  insane 
persons,  should  be  limited  to  sequestration  in  lunatic  asy- 
lums. 

Slill  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  however  unjust  they 
may  be  in  general,  the  reproofs  bestowed  upon  us  are  not 
entirely  unfounded.  Their  explanation  is  found,  in  fact,  in 
the  exaggerations  into  which  certain  physicians  have  per- 
mitted themselves  to  be  carried,  by  a  zeal  very  laudable, 
but  at  the  same  time  deplorable  and  fatal  to  social  order. 
We  would  not  deny  that  some  physicians,  influenced  by 
their  feelings  and    an   excessive   pliilanthropy,  have   evi- 
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dently  overstepped  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  authorities 
on  homicidal  insanity,  while  seeking  in  their  immoderate 
zeal,  to  shield  by  the  imputation  of  this  disease,  some  mis- 
erable criminals,  deserving  the  utmost  rigor  of  justice. 
Every  project  has  its  enthusiasts,  so  every  good  cause  has 
its  unskillful  defenders.  These  exaggerations,  however 
praisevi'orlhy  may  be  the  sentiments  which  inspire  them, 
have  occasioned  much  evil.  They  have  done  injury  to  the 
reputation  of  the  medical  profession,  and  therefore  to  the 
rights  of  humanity,  which  physicians  are  called  upon  lo 
protect  by  enlightening  courts  of  law  upon  the  nature  of 
mental  alienation. 

We  would  however  remark  that  they  who  are  most  fre- 
quently guilty  of  such  extravagances,  are  not  physicians; 
they  are  mostly  lawyers,  defenders  of  hopeless  causes,  who, 
despairing  of  tenable  grounds  for  defense,  seize  on  the  opin- 
ions expressed  upon  this  subject  in  our  books,  without  under- 
standing them  ;  and  in  their  ignorance  of  the  characteristics 
of  insanity,  make  wrong  applications  of  the  sound  doctrines 
we  profess.  The  court-room  presents  us  but  too  frequent 
examples  of  this  nature;  it  is  these  absurd  and  unskillful 
defenses  which  have  mainly  contributed  to  impress  the  pub- 
lic with  unfavorable  views  of  the  reality  of  homicidal  in- 
sanity. 

We  have  no  participation  in  these  arbitrary  opinions,  and 
deeply  deplore  all  such  errors,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
proceed.  It  is  necessary  in  this  matter  to  guard  against 
any  extravagance ;  neither  to  believe  that  all  criminals  are 
insane,  as  some  would  be  tempted  to  admit ;  nor  to  reject  all 
imputation  of  insanity  as  some  magistrates  are  accustomed 
to  do,  in  cases  where  the  derangement  is  so  isolated  that 
reason  apparently  preserves  its  integrity.  When  summon- 
ed to  offer  his  opinion  on  the  mental  condition  of  a  man  ac- 
cused of  murder,  the  medical  jurist  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  two  great  interests  he  has  to  shield  ;  that  of  society, 
which  reasonably  demands  the  just  punishment  of  undoubted 
criminals ;  and  that  of  humanity  which  claims   with  equal 
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justice  the  acquittal  of  those  unfortunates  whom  insnnity 
alone  has  armed  with  the  assassin's  weapon.  Deeply  imbued 
with  these  sentiments,  and  faithful  to  his  duty,  he  should  pro- 
ceed conscientiously  to  the  investigation  awarded  him,  and 
after  devoting  himself  to  the  scrupulous  examinations  which 
science  requires,  must  unhesitatingly  announce  his  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  prisoner,  whether  they  prove  favora- 
ble or  calamitous  to  his  cause. 

Medico  legal  Report  upon  the  mental  condition  of  Biscarrat 

accused  of  murder. 

"I,  the  undersigned,  Honors  Aubanel,  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  '  Faculty  of  Paris,'  and  Principal  Physician  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  Marseilles,  commissioned  by  M.  Lafond, 
Judge  of  the  court  of  this  city,  presented  myself  before  him 
on  the  13th  December  1843,  and  after  being  duly  sworn, 
was  directed  to  repair  to  the  prison  in  order  to  satisfy  my- 
self of  the  mental  condition  of  Francois  Denis  Biscarrat, 
accused  of  having  murdered  George  Faudrin  on  the  27th 
day  of  November  1843. 

Believing  that  several  visits  would  be  necessary  to  enable 
me  to  judge  correctly  of  this  man's  state  of  mind,  I  obtain, 
ed  authority  to  see  him  as  often  as  I  thought  necessary  and 
at  different  hours  of  the  day.  During  the  examinations  to 
which  I  have  subjected  him  in  the  five  or  six  visits,  made  in 
the  course  of  a  month,  either  at  the  house  of  detention  or  in 
prison,  the  following  circumstances  and  facts  have  present- 
ed themselves. 

Biscarrat  is  a  man  of  about  thirty-nine  years  of  age ;  a 
journeyman  baker  by  occupation,  possessing  a  strongly 
marked  nervous  temperament,  his  eyes  somewhat  sunken  in 
their  orbits,  cheeks  hollow,  complexion  sallow,  his  whole 
countenance  indicating  an  unhealthy  condition.  That  look 
of  restless  disorder  peculiar  to  mania,  is  not  observable  in 
his  appearance,  but  his  countenance  is  sad  and  somewhat 
repulsive.  His  eyes  indicate  distrust,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  others  with  suspicion  and  denoting  an   unnatural 
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state  of  mind.  This  distrust  as  exhibited  toward  myself, 
became  excessive  each  time  my  interrogatories  were  push- 
ed somewhat  close  :  and  being  naturally  endowed  with  a 
very  lively  susceptibility,  he  sometimes  replied  with  irrita- 
tion to  my  inquiries,  however  cautiously  addressed.  He 
knew  me  to  be  a  physician,  but  was  throughout  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  the  commission  with  which  I  was  charged. 

The  keepers  of  the  prison  being  often  questioned  as  to  the 
prisoner's  habits,  informed  me  that  he  was   peaceable  and 
rational,  that  he  slept  and  eat  very  well,  but  that  he  con- 
versed little  and   appeared  to  have  a  gloomy,  uncommuni- 
cative disposition.     At  one  time  he  refused  to  eat,  complain- 
ed of  being  sick  and  asked  to    go   to  the  hospital,  but  the 
physician  who  examined  him  discovered  no  marked  disease. 
In  my  examinations,  whenever  he  was  questioned  upon 
general   matters,  disconnected  with  that  portion  of  his  life 
which  we  shall  presently  mention,  his  conversation  was  that 
of  a  man  of  sane  mind  ;  his  language,  uttered  with  readiness, 
appeared  to  me  to   be    marked  neither  with  extravagance 
nor  incoherence,  with   no  evidence  in  fact,  of  intellectual 
derangement.     But  when  interrogated  upon  his  recent  his- 
tory and   the  motives  which   induced  him   to  commit  the 
murder,  he  spoke  unreservedly  of  enemies  and  persecutors. 
Having  obtained  this  clue  I  sought  from  him   the  minutest 
explanations  on  the    subject,  and  in   subsequent  interviews 
with  him,  was  soon  convinced  that  he  connected  the  origin 
of  all    his  misfortunes  with  the  existence  of  an  association 
of  enemies,  of  which  he  believed  his  victim  to  be  a  member. 
The  following  as  he  related  it,  is  a  concise  history   of  the 
pretended  prosecutions  of  which  he  had  been  the  object. 

About  eighteen  months  since  Biscarrat  removes  to  Algiers, 
in  the  hope  of  pursuing  his  trade  as  a  baker  more  profita- 
bly than  in  France.  The  first  few  months  of  his  residence 
there  are  quite  happy  ;  he  makes  money,  is  contented  with 
his  lot  and  does  not  regret  coming  to  the  country.  But  mis- 
fortunes overtake  him,  he  contracts  fever,  and  soon  after 
complains  of  general  ma/aise  and  debility.     Later  still,  from 
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having  always  enjoyed  good  health,  he  experiences  at  in- 
tervals a  disgust  for  food,  loss  of  appetite  and  a  sort  of  gen- 
eral suffering  which  he  could  never  accurately  describe,  and 
for  which  he  consulted  physicians.  '*  I  had  no  longer  my  for- 
mer strength,"  says  he,  "I  had  pains  in  the  limbs,  my  head 
was  heavy,  my  cheek  bones  seemed  to  be  swelled,  and  my 
fingers  were  often  tumefied ;  I  suffered  all  sorts  of  pains 
without  knowing  precisely  with  what  diseases  I  was  affect- 
ed." His  sufferings  are  frequently  aggravated  by  eating  or 
drinking  at  the  taverns,  and  at  times  his  food  causes  diar- 
rhoea and  vomiting. 

At  the  same  time,  his  social  position  becomes  very  un- 
pleasant ;  ill  health  frequently  prevents  him  from  working, 
when  well,  he  cannot  obtain  employment;  he  is  discharged 
from  all  the  shops,  and  reduced  to  the  most  abject  misery  is 
forced  to  dispose  of  his  personal  effects  to  supply  his  neces- 
sities. "I  could  not  satisfy  myself"  says  he,  "why  appren- 
tices, men  who  hardly  understood  the  trade  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  good  workman  like  myself."  Several  months 
elapse  in  this  manner,  when  at  last  finding  himself  constant- 
ly miserable,  unwell,  and  despairing  of  a  brighter  future,  he 
forms  the  design  of  taking  his  own  life,  and  for  this  purpose 
purchases  a  pistol.  '*  I  should  certainly  says  he,  have  re- 
lieved myself  of  a  tiresome  existence,  had  not  a  circum- 
stance occurred  at  this  time  which  opened  my  eyes  and  put 
me  on  the  track  of  my  misfortunes."  This  was  a  dispute 
which  arose  between  himself  and  a  fellow  laborer  to  whom 
he  had  sold  a  gold  watch.  This  man  desired  to  return  the 
watch,  but  Biscarrat  was  unwilling  to  receive  it,  having 
already  expended  the  avails.  He  was  surprised  at  the  per- 
sistence of  the  man  to  annul  the  sale,  made  at  a  price  below 
the  real  value  of  the  article. 

From  that  time  his  dejection  assumes  a  more'  decided 
character ;  he  believes  that  this  man  has  acted  thus  toward 
him  at  the  instigation  of  enemies  ;  and  hastening  to  general- 
ize the  distrust  which  had  seized  his  mind,  believes  that  his 
ruin  is  determined,  and  refers  all  his  sufforings  to  attempts 
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at  poisoning.  In  hig  opinion,  his  pains  and  nervous  tremors 
are  no  longer  referable  to  other  causes  than  the  ingestion  of 
poisoned  food.  He  remembers  to  have  formerly  experi- 
enced a  sensation  of  faintness  after  drinking  a  glass  of  liquor, 
presented  by  his  companions,  and  believes  that  drugs  had 
been  mingled  therewith.  These  same  enemies  deter  him 
from  working  and  have  reduced  him  to  abject  misery.  He 
no  longer  meditates  self  destruction,  but  on  the  contrary 
seeks  to  expose  these  machinations,  swearing  to  avenge  him- 
self should  he  ever  discover  the  guilty  ones.  Still,  however 
positive  of  the  wrong  inflicted  on  him,  he  cannot  clearly 
identify  his  enemies  and  does  not  well  know  who  to  lay 
hold  of. 

He  remains  several  months  longer  at  Algiers,  a  continual 
prey  to  the  same  torments  and  the  same  beliefs.  His  suffer- 
ings increasing  instead  of  diminishing,  and  his  situation  be- 
coming daily  more  painful,  he  decides  to  leave  Africa,  as 
much  to  rescue  himself  from  overpowering  wretchedness,  as 
to  avoid  committing  any  rash  act,  should  he  at  any  time  find 
himself  in  presence  of  his  enemies. 

He  then  leaves  Africa  and  reaches  France,  hoping  that 
his  afflictions  may  cease.  But  at  Toulon,  where  he  remains 
some  time  after  landing,  and  at  Aries,  Tarascon,  and  espec- 
ially at  Avignon,  where  he  works  several  months,  he  finds 
himself  again  a  mark  for  his  persecutors.  When  refused 
or  discharged  from  employment,  he  declares  that  it  is  be- 
cause they  wish  to  reduce  him  to  beggary.  "I  am  a  capa- 
ble and  honest  workman,  says  he,  why  then  should  they  send 
me  away,  if  not  for  this  reason  ?"  At  Avignon  his  disease 
makes  rapid  progress,  he  suffers  pains  throughout  his  whole 
body;  his  tremors,  diarrhoea  and  vomitings  return  with  in- 
creased intensity  ;  he  is  daily  forced  to  eat  or  drink  drugs 
which  cause  his  ill  health.  His  conviction  becomes  even  so 
strong  upon  this  subject,  that  he  considers  it  necessary  for 
his  safety,  as  he  has  told  me,  to  give  information  of  it  to 
the  King's  prosecutor  at  Avignon.  On  another  occasion,  he 
enters  the  hospital  and  leaves  it  without  improvement.     For- 
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ever  haunted  by  the  dread  of  being  poisoned,  thoughts  of 
revenge  are  not  slow^  to  arise  in  his  mind  ;  he  purchases  a 
second  pistol,  without  well  knowing  against  whom  he  shall 
employ  it,  and  watches  a  favorable  opportunity  to  avenge 
himself.  But,  whether  unable  to  identify  his  persecutors,  or 
as  in  Algeirs,  his  reason  yet  exercises  partial  control  over 
his  will,  he  leaves  Avignon  and  comes  to  Marseilles,  the 
hope  of  brighter  prospects  not  having  altogether  abandoned 
him.  Unfortunately  this  hope  is  not  realized  ;  the  same  fate 
attends  him  here  and  the  nature  of  his  ideas  remains  un- 
changed. 

At  Marseilles  he  renews  an  acquaintance  with  George 
Faudrin,  whom  he  had  merely  seen  at  Toulon  on  his  re- 
turn from  Africa  ;  but  naturally  of  rather  unsocial  disposi- 
tion, he  contracts  no  friendship  with  him,  neither  likes  nor 
dislikes  him,  sees  him  often  in  the  tavern  where  they  lodge, 
and  sometimes  walks  with  him.  This  partial  intimacy  con- 
tinues some  time  without  giving  the  least  offence  to  Biscar- 
rat;  but  subsequently,  George's  kindnesses  become  objects  of 
suspicion;  he  believes  that  his  companion  invites  him  to 
drink  only  to  poison  him  ;  alleging  as  ground  for  his  belief 
that  he  has  several  times  been  ill  after  eating  or  drinking 
with  him.  Thus  he  reasons  that  Geoi'ge  must  necessarily 
be  his  enemy,  or  at  least  the  bribed  employe  of  others. 

On  the  night  of  the  2Gth  and  27th  November,  Biscarrat 
suffers  severely,  he  rises  in  the  morning  quite  indisposed. 
Chilled  by  the  cold  he  takes  a  walk  about  the  city  to  warm 
himself.  Some  hours  after,  he  meets  George  in  the  street, 
who  proposes  to  pass  the  day  at  the  "  Chateau  d'  Iff."  Bis- 
carrat, more  distrustful  than  ever,  abruptly  refuses,  and  re- 
garding the  proposition  as  a  new  act  of  villany,  conceives 
on  the  spot  the  project  of  killing  him.  ^^  He  must  answer 
for  all"  says  he.  In  fact,  the  pistol  which  he  had,  being 
unserviceable,  he  purchases  a  new  weapon,  loads  it  with 
small  shot,  places  himself  beside  George,  who  was  playing 
cards  in  a  tavern  with  other  laborers,  and  discharges  the  pis- 
tol at  his    head.     Georize  falls  dead.     In  the  midst  of  the 
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confusion  which  ensues,  Biscarrat  leaves  the  place  v/ithout 
being  recognized  as  the  murderer;  but  he  makes  no  attempt 
to  escape  and  promptly  remarks  to  the  person  who  arrests 
him,  "Yes,  I  killed  him,  and  now  I  am  going  to  surrender 
myself  to  justice." 

Having  questioned  him  several  times  upon  his  acquain- 
tance with  George,  I  have  never  disco vea'ed  any  variation 
in  his  replies. 

Question.  You  must  have  had  some  quarrel  or  business 
transaction  with  him  ? 

Answer.  No  never,  I  was  not  with  him  enough  to  wish 
him  either  good  or  evih 

Q.     Why  did  you  kill  him  then  ? 

A.  Because  he  was  constantly  asking  me  to  drink,  and 
I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning 
me. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  these  invitations  ; 
are  they, not  customary  among  companions? 

A.     He  insisted  too  strongly  upon  it  to  be  disinterested. 

Q.     But  what  object  could  he  have  in  poisoning  you  ? 

A.  None  directly  himself,  biiit  he  acted  at  the  instigation 
of  others. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  certain  of  what  you  say  ?  Do  you 
liot  regret  having  killed  him  ? 

A.  I  am  certain  he  wished  to  poison  me,  but  I  do  regret 
now  that  I  killed  him.  I  should  prefer  if  possible,  to  banish 
myself  far  from  home,  before  attempting  a  similar  crime  ; 
I  acted  without  reflection. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  your  enemies  are  that  employed 
George  to  poison  you  ? 

A.    No,  but  I  suppose  them  to  be  important  personages. 

Q.  But  how  can  you  suppose  that  persons  of  high  rank 
should  concern  themselves  about  you — a  poor  laborer  ? 

A.  That's  true,  I  cannot  account  for  it,  but  there  must 
be  some  secret  in  this  matter. 

Q.     What  secret  can  there  be  ? 

A.  Possibly  riches  that  I  know  not  of,  perhaps  I  am  of  dif- 
h2 
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ferenl  birth  from  the  family  whose  name  I  bear ;  but  I  know 
nothing  positive  on  the  subject. 

Q.     Here  in  prison,  do  you  still   continue  to  suffer  from 
illness  and  from  their  attacks  ? 

A.  You  need  only  look  at  me  to  see  whether  I  am  sick  or 
well ;  I  suffer  constantly,  but  I  have  experienced  nothing 
new  here ;  there  is  some  rest  here  from  the  wrongs  they 
have  done  me. 

Q.  If  you  were  restored  to  society  do  you  think  they 
would  continue  to  persecute  you  ? 

A.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  we  shall  see  when  I  am  re- 
leased. 

Q.  Have  you  consulted  any  new  physicians  in  Mar- 
seilles of  late  ? 

A.  No,  I  thought  it  useless,  being  convinced  that  all  my 
illness  arose  from  poisoning. 

Such  is  the  collection  of  facts  elicited  in  the  various  ex- 
aminations to  which  I  have  subjected  the  accused.  His  re- 
plies 1  repeat,  hav^e  always  been  consistent,  and  aside  from 
his  prominent  delusion,  he  has  invariably  conversed  with 
me  coherently  and  with  an  entire  appearance  of  reason. 

What  is  the  mental  condition  of  the  man  whom  we  have 
just  been  examining?  This  is  the  question  which  we  must 
now  determine. 

Biscarrat  presents  no  appearance  of  insanity;  for,  his  ac- 
tions while  in  prison  are  not  those  of  an  insane  man,  and  his 
ordinary  conversation  does  not  exhibit  any  disturbance  of 
ideas.  But  because  he  is  calm  and  rational,  as  we  are  as- 
sured by  persons  about  him,  does  it  follow  that  he  enjoys 
perfect  integrity  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  No  ;  we  could 
refer  to  many  well  known  cases  of  insanity  similarly  affect- 
ed ;  our  asylums  devoted  to  this  infirmity  are  peopled  with 
individuals,  affected  with  partial  insanity,  who  converse  on 
all  subjects  disconnected  with  their  dominant  idea,  with  so 
much  sense,  that  one  would  be  tempted  to  consider  them  in 
all  respects  of  sound  mind.  There  exists  then,  and  science 
leaves  no  doubt  on  this  point,  a  form  of  mental  derangement 
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in  which  reason  is  seemingly  preserved,  although  the  mind  of 
the  deranged  person  is  a  prey  to  the  exclusive  thoughts  which 
beset  it  and  impair  its  faculties.  This  mental  condition  ai>* 
thors  term  monomania,  and  homicidal  monomania  when  the 
partial  delirium  leads  the  individual  to  attempt  the  life  of  his 
fellow  beings. 

Is  Biscarrat's  such  a  case  ?  Is  he  affected  with  this  vari- 
ety of  monomania  ?  Yes  ;  we  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
assert  it,  in  consideration  of  what  we  have  witnessed  and  of 
his  peculiar  ideas,  announced  with  a  voice  and  accent  of 
truth,  well  calculated  to  convince  any  man  accustomed  to 
observe  these  diseases. 

1st.  He  contracts  the  acclimating  fever,  and  it  is  from 
this  moment  that  his  sufferings  appears  to  date,  and  that  a 
sort  of  gloom  invades  his  mind.  Facts  are  not  wanting  to 
show  that  the  fever  may  have  exerted  an  influence  in  pro- 
ducing the  alterations  in  his  mental  condition.  It  is  well 
known  to  physicians,  that  under  a  hot  and  burning  climate 
like  that  of  Africa,  these  diseases  often  react  on  the  brain 
and  sometimes  induce  melancholy.  Doctor  Baillarger,  a 
distinguished  physician,  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  mental 
diseases,  has  recently  described  several  cases  of  insanity, 
resulting  from  acclimating  fevels. 

2d.  The  temperament,  character  and  physiognomy  of  this 
man,  are  all  distinctive  indications  of  the  various  delusions 
dependant  upon  depression  of  mind. 

3d.  These  sufferings  that  he  is  often  unable  to  define, 
these  nervous  tremors,  this  debility,  these  swellings  of  the 
cheek  bones  and  fingers,  all  doubtless  imaginary,  complete 
the  picture  of  that  diseased  condition,  which,  in  hypochondri- 
acs, those  victims  of  a  thousand  ills,  we  observe  every  day. 

4th.  These  false  sensations  of  which  he  speaks,  these  hal- 
lucinations,  as  we  term  them,  are  psychological  facts  of 
great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  insanity. 

5th.  This  mistrust,  these  fears  of  poisoning  were  the  al- 
most inevitable  consequence  of  a  train  of  ideas,  on  which  his 
mind  had  brooded  for  some  time  past.     This  is  the  progres- 
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sive  developement  which  mental  affections  undergo,  the 
course  which  melanchoUa  naturally  follows. 

6th.  His  groundless  charge  of  enemies  and  persecutors, 
would  alone  suffice  to  prove  insanity  ;  for  in  our  age,  perse- 
cutions of  this  nature  are  impossible,  and  their  victims  no 
longer  met  with  save  in  mad-houses. 

7th.  The  guilty  resolves  which  supervened,  prove  the 
strength  of  his  faith,  how  tenacious  and  irresistible  was  his- 
delusion.  These  conflicts  between  reason  which  still  pro- 
tects his  diseased  brain,  and  the  partial  aberration  of  intel- 
ligence incessantlyimpelling  him  to  avenge  himself,  are  often 
witnessed  in  monomaniacs  of  this  class  ;  but  the  day  arrives 
when  the  morbid-  impulse  overcomes  the  judgment,  and  the 
r.rime  is  committed.  An  accidental  circumstance  frequent- 
ly determines  its  accomplishment ;  as  in  the  case  before  us,. 
George's  invitation  to  Biscarrat  to  an  excursion  in  the  envi- 
rons of  the  city. 

8th.  We  should  not  fail  to  reraark  that  on  the  night  pre- 
ceeding  the  27th  November,  Biscarrat  does  not  sleep  a& 
usual ;  he  is  sad  and  ailing  through  the  morning  of  this  day. 

9th.  The  circumstances  attending  the  murder  are  rarely 
met  with  in  the  true  criminal.  In  fact,  Biscarrat  murdered 
George  in  open  day,  in  a  public  house,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  visitors  ;  then  quietly  leaves  the  saloon  without 
seeking  lo  escape  ;  when  arrested  by  the  pohce  his  calm- 
ness does  not  fail  him;  he  confesses  the  crime  and  explains 
his  motives.  Monomaniacs  alone  act  in  this  manner  ;  they 
do  not  dread  the  consequences  of  their  actions,  and  far  from 
concealing  like  criminals  or  as  Biscarrat  could  have  done, 
their  murderous  attempts,  they  often  execute  their  designs  in 
presence  of  numerous  witnesses. 

10th.  In  this  instance  there  was  even  premeditation  ;  the 
accused  had  secretly  prepared  his  v/eapon,  and  in  arranging 
to  murder  George,  was  conscious  of  what  he  was  about  to 
do,  and  knew  that  he  should  kill  him. 

Do  the  insane  act  thus  ?  it  will  be  asked  me.  Yes  ;  the 
insane  of  this  class,  those  whose  insanity  is  so  isolated,  are 
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ordinarily  cunning,  ingenious,  adroit ;  they  consider  their 
preparations  maturely,  and  often  take  the  most  minute  pre- 
cautions to  secure  success.  Themeans  employed  for  the  act 
prove  nothing  ;  it  is  the  cause  ice  must  seek,  the  psychologi- 
cal and  diseased  agency  which  determined  the  commission  of 
the  act. 

From  t!iese  considerations  I  am  convinced,  1st.  That  Bis- 
carrat  has  been  and  still  is  subject  to  decided  hypochondria, 
a  mental  affection  which  may  have  supervened  upon  actual 
local  or  general  disease.  2d.  That  the  sufTering  he  experi- 
ences arises  chiefly  from  his  deranged  imagination.  3d. 
That  his  belief  in  persecution  is  a  manifestation  of  monoma- 
nia. 4th.  That  t!ie  homicide  which  he  committed  was  the 
result  of  an  irresistible  impulse,  the  consequence  of  a  fixed 
idea  which  enslaved  his  free  will,  and  prevented  him  from 
appreciating  the  entire  criminality  of  the  act.  Such  are  the 
conclusions  which  I  have  been  led  to  draw  from  my  exami- 
nation of  the  prisoner. 

But  there  being  a  possibility  of  simulation — though  little 
disposed  myself  to  admit  such  a  supposition — I  desired  to 
avail  myself  of  any  information  calculated  to  enlighten  my 
judgment  and  remove  any  doubts  on  the  subject.  Conse- 
quently I  requested  permission  to  examine  the  antecedent 
facts  relating  to  Biscarrat,  contained  In  the  record  of  the  ju- 
dicial proceedings,  as  is  recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Marc, 
distinguished  for  his  experience  and  skill  in  these  cases. 
(See  his  work  on  Insanity  considered  in  its  relation  to  Med- 
ical Jurisprudence.) 

In  examining  the  records  of  the  court  which  the  Judge 
permitted  me  to  consult,  far  from  discovering  any  facts  in- 
consistent with  opinions  I  had  already  formed,  I  found  sev- 
eral circumstances  concurring  to  strengthen  my  conviction. 
Indeed  since  the  prisoner's  return  from  Africa,  several  per- 
sons have  observed  his  singularity ;  they  have  found  him 
depi'cssed  and  more  taciturn  than  formerly,  and  some  wit- 
nesses without  perceiving  in  him  any  marked  indications  of 
insanity,  testified  that  he  had  changed  in  character  and  no 
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longer  appeared  like  the  same  man.  One  witness  is  more 
explicit ;  he  states  that  Biscarrat  sometimes  spoke  to  him  of 
persecutions  which  he  experienced,  of  drugs  mingled  with 
his  wine,  and  of  vomitings  caused  by  them.  But  the  most 
important  testimony  is  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Judge  by 
the  King's  prosecutor  for  Avignon,  to  whom  Biscarrat  had 
complained.  This  magistrate  writes  that  several  months 
since,  this  man  came  and  complained  to  him  of  having  nu- 
merous enemies  and  persecutors,  and  that,  observing  in  him 
exaltation  and  incoherence  of  ideas,  he  considered  these  pre- 
tended accusations  as  the  result  of  intellectual  derangement. 

It  is  true  the  majority  of  witnesses  assert  that  they  had 
never  observed  the  least  symptom  of  insanity  in  Biscarrat ; 
but  these  assertions  do  not  astonish  us  at  all,  for  the  prisoner 
has  always  been  rather  reserved,  and  had  but  few  friends  to 
whom  he  would  have  ventured  to  disclose  his  griefs.  It  is 
one  characteristic  of  this  class  of  monomaniacs,  to  remain  a 
long  time  concentrated  in  themselves,  and  not  communicate 
the  diseased  prejudices  of  their  minds  to  any  one.  Those 
who  had  business  relations  with  him  would  not  consider  him 
deranged,  as  he  spoke  to  no  one  of  his  enemies,  while  all  his 
actions  and  conversation,  disconnected  from  this  subject, 
were  perfectly  rational  and  still  remain  so.  He  visite.d  the 
King's  prosecutor  at  Avignon  because  his  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, and  he  looked  upon  this  magistrate  as  a  man  who 
could  render  him  justice. 

The  other  articles  of  prosecution  have  afforded  me  no  im- 
portant fact  which  he  had  not  himself  already  related  to  me. 
The  replies  to  the  interrogatories  of  the  judge  are  for  the 
most  part  similar  to  those  which  I  have  obtained ;  he  has 
never  sought  to  deny  the  crime,  and.  scarcely  disturbed  by 
what  he  had  just  done,  he  was  as  explicit  in  the  first  as  in 
subsequent  examinations.  A  last  fact  which  we  ought  to 
specify,  as  proved  by  the  inquest,  is  the  absence  of  any  ill 
will  against  George,  or  of  any  business  transaction  between 
them ;  in  a  w^ord,  the  entire  want  of  all  motive  to  convince 
us  of  any  criminality  in  this  homicide. 
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We  persist  then  in  the  conclusion  that  Biscarrat  in  assas- 
sinating George  Faudrin,  obeyed  a  fixed  idea,  an  insane  im- 
pulse arising  from  the  delirium  of  his  mind ;  that  he  is  a 
monomaniac  deprived  of  free  will,  whose  judgment  is  essen- 
tially impaired,  although  at  the  moment  of  the  act  he  was 
conscious  of  what  he  was  about  to  do,  and  had  prepared  the 
means  with  calmness  and  premeditation.  But  I  feel  it  my 
dut}--  to  assert  that  this  man  is  a  dangerous  monomaniac, 
and  if  justice  does  not  punish  him  as  a  criminal,  his  rigid 
seclusion  in  a  lunatic  asylum  appears  to  me  indispensible  for 
the  public  safety.  Signed,  Aubanel. 

Marseilles,  January  20th  1844. 

The  grand  jury  having  transferred  the  case  to  the  circuit 
court  of  the  Department  of  "Bouches-du-Rhone,"  the  ac- 
cused appeared  there  on  the  8th  March  1844. 

In  the  court  room  he  appeared  much  as  we  found  him  in 
the  prisons  at  Marseilles.  He  related  the  details  of  the  crime 
charged  against  him,  with  calmness  and  precision,  denying 
nothing,  and  without  attempting  to  extenuate  his  guilt  by  pre- 
tended ignorance  of  what  he  was  doing  in  committing  the 
murder.  He  admits  that  he  had  a  decided  intention  to  kill 
George,  and  although  he  thought  the  act  a  criminal  one, 
was  unable  to  resist  the  desire  of  avenging  himself  on  a  man 
whom  he  believed  to  have  severely  wronged  him.  He 
spoke  of  the  persecutions  which  he  had  suffered  since  his 
residence  in  Africa;  related  his  history  as  he  told  it  to  us, 
and  invariably  asserted  that  his  victim  must  have  been  one 
of  those  who  had  sworn  his  ruin.  In  closing  his  deposition 
he  added,  "  I  am  now  before  the  court ;  these  gentlemen 
will  judge  whether  I  have  done  right  or  wrong  in  avenging 
myself." 

Several  circumstances  worthy  of  attention  were  remark- 
ed in  the  course  of  his  examination;  his  firm  persuasion  of 
the  existence  of  enemies  who  persecuted  him,  the  precision 
of  his  replies,  the  apparently  perfect  integrity  of  his  intelli- 
gence, the  tranquility  of  his  mind  and  his  unremitting  efforts 
to  repel  every  imputation  of  insanity. 
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Being  summoned  as  a  witness  of  experience  (expert)  to 
give  a  verbal  opinion  on  the  mental  condition  of  the  accused, 
I  first  presented  only  the  facts  recorded  in  my  report ;  but 
at  the  request  of  the  President  I  appended  explanations  of 
several  quesiions,  which  he  submitted  to  me  and  which 
were  of  greater  or  less  importance. 

1st.  ''  Consider  this  calmness,  said  he ;  observe  the  precise- 
ness  of  his  replies,  has  this  man  the  appearance  of  an  insane 
person?" 

This  question  required  no  hesitation  in  replying  ;  all  med- 
ical attendants  on  the  insane  know  that  tranquility  is  not  in- 
consistent with  insanity,  and  that  an  apparent  mental  qui- 
etude is  even  a  symptom  common  to  the  majority  of  melan- 
cholies whose  insanity  is  very  isolated.  The  most  danger- 
ous maniacs  are  not  those  who  scream,  sing,  and  break  ;  but 
those  who,  under  the  treacherous  guise  of  silence,  meditate 
upon  the  sinister  designs  conceived  by  their  diseased  imagi- 
nations. Biscarrat's  insanity  consisting  only  in  the  belief 
that  he  was  the  viotim  of  a  conspiracy,  and  depending  en- 
tirely upon  a  train  of  ideas  springing  from  imaginary  perse- 
cutions, is  it  astonishing  that  on  other  points  his  judgment 
should  be  fully  preserved,  and  that  he  should  speak  and  rea- 
son, save  on  his  insane  prejudices,  like  an  individual  perfect- 
ly sane  ?  The  apparent  reason,  which  this  class  of  insane 
persons  always  retain,  especially  in  the  early  course  of  their 
disease,  is  a  settled  fact  in  science,  the  result  of  the  consci- 
entious researches  and  observations  of  our  distinguished  pre- 
decessors. 

The  insane  of  former  days,  confined  in  asylums,  or  rath- 
er in  prisons  and  dungeons,  being  constantly  furious  and 
noisy  from  the  ill  treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
the  community  have  become  accustomed  to  regard  as  insane 
those  only  who  attract  attention  by  their  turbulence  or  im- 
petuosity. 

Visitors  are  universally  surprised  on  entering  the  modern 
asylums  where  new  customs  have  been  introduced,  to  wit- 
ness the  good  order  which  prevails  ;  the  quiet  and  neatness 
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of  the  dormitories;  the  absence  of  chains  and  all  severe  se- 
clusion; the  dining  rooms  where  patients  take  their  meals 
together;  and  the  workshops  where  they  occupy  themselves 
in  various  branches  of  industry.  The  insane  generally, 
even  those  whose  minds  are  a  prey  to  numerous  delusions, 
are  often  able  to  labor,  and  capable  of  submitting  to  judic- 
ious regulations.  If  this  be  the  case  with  most  insane  per- 
sons, let  us  no  longer  accustom  ourselves  to  regard  screams 
and  fury  as  indispensable  attendants  on  this  human  infirmity, 
and  we  shall  then  better  understand  partial  insanity,  the  de- 
lirium of  monomania,  which  as  we  have  said  is  often  accom- 
panied by  all  the  appearances  of  j-eason. 

Ques.  2d.  "Insanity  excludes  all  consciousness  of  evil- 
doing,  whereas  the  accused  knew  that  in  killing  this  man  he 
committed  a  wrong  act ;  he  is  not  then  insane,  since  he  pos- 
sessed this  consciousness  and  could  have  abstained  from 
committing  it." 

This  argument,  more  plausible  than  logical,  others  more 
able  than  I,  have  long  since  successfully  confuted.  It  is 
not  the  act  itself  but  the  mental  disturbance  which  preced- 
ed it,  the  motive  which  led  the  individual  to  the  commission 
of  the  act,  that  should  fix  our  attention.  The  mere  act  of 
killing  does  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  constitute  a  criminal 
action.  The  crime  lies  in  the  motive  which  led  to  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.  If  the  motive  be  void  of  reason  ;  if  the  ideas 
which,  exclusively  engross  Biscarrat  be  delusions,  and  if 
they  have  been  the  determining  cause  of  the  assassination, 
why  not  regard  as  resulting  from  a  disordered  mind,  the  ac- 
tion which  is  the  consequence,  the  completion  indispensable. 
The  homicide  I  repeat  of- which  this  man  is  accused,  is  a 
secondary  fact  which  should  not  occupy  us  exclusively ;  the 
principal  fact  for  our  consideration  is  the  motive  which  pro- 
ceeded the  crime  and  determined  its  execution  ;  it  is,  in  other 
words,  that  insane  conviction  which  led  him  to  discover  en- 
emies all  around  him.  The  accused,  cis  we  have  seen,  for  a 
long  time  resisted  the  impulse  which  influenced  him.  and 
experienced  numerous  mental  struggles. 
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But  a  moment  arrives,  as  we  observed  in  our  report,  when 
the  diseased  impulse  proves  strongest,  and  Biscarrat  unfor- 
tunately allows  himself  to  be  hurried  to  the  commission  of 
the  act  which  his  brain  directs.  We  see  patients  every  day 
in  our  hospitals,  who  lament  their  own  censurable  impro- 
prieties, telling  us  they  obeyed  a  blind  impulse  which  con- 
trols them.  These  same  facts  are  observed  in  instinctive 
homicidal  insanity,  as  it  is  called.  Now,  if  in  certain  cases  the 
insane  person  yields  to  something,  he  knows  not  what,  some- 
thing which  he  can  not  even  describe,  we  can  conceive  that 
much  more  should  he  who  is  a  prey  to  exclusive  ideas  allow 
himself  to  be  entirely  controlled  by  them,  and  from  inability 
to  resist,  should  finally  obey  the  evil  propensities  which  they 
had  engendered  in  his  heart.  Such  ideas,  it  will  be  said  are 
imaginary;  the  insane  man  who  can  still  reason,  should  be 
able  to  guard  against  the  criminal  impulse  which  he  receives 
from  them.  But  these  ideas,  are  in  truth,  neither  imaginary 
nor  insane  except  to  us ;  the  maniac  believes  in  them  as  the 
most  positive  realities  in  the  world  ;  and  in  acting  conform- 
ably to  their  dictates,  he  acts  in  the  morbid  sphere  of  his 
intelligence,  with  the  same  conviction,  the  same  conscien- 
tiousness that  influences  the  sane  man  in  the  various  actions 
of  his  life. 

Ques.  3.  "The  accused  repels  all  imputation  of  insanity, 
he  engages  to  prove  the  falsity  of  your  testimony,  he  rejects 
any  opinion  which  tends  to  prove  him  insane.  3hould  he 
act  thus  ?" 

Answer.  There  are  but  few  insane  persons  who  admit 
their  derangement.  It  is  singular  to  see  them  accuse  their 
companions  in  misfortune  of  insanity,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  discover  no  impropriety  in  their  own  unreasonable 
acts.  Nothing  then  in  my  opinion  better  proves  the  cerebral 
derangement  of  Biscarrat,  than  his  effort  to  repel  the  impu- 
tation of  insanity.  This  alone  excludes  all  design,  all  sim- 
ulation on  the  part  of  the  accused.  He  would  not  seek  to 
defend  himself  from  it  if  the  complaints  he  makes  were 
feigned,  and  he  wished  in  that  way  to  simulate  insanity. 
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Furthermore,  we  have  discovered  no  evidence  of  simula- 
tion in  the  course  of  our  medico-legal  investigations.  Bis- 
carrat  was  too  deficient  in  education  to  understand  the  doc- 
trines of  monomania,  and  thus  be  capable  of  feigning  par- 
tial insanity.  Had  he  wished  to  pass  himselt  off  for  a  ma- 
niac, he  would  have  committed  extravagances  of  various 
kinds  ;  he  would  have  done  crazy  things — as  is  vulgarly  said 
— like  those  who  attempt  to  feign  insanity. 

We  limit  to  the  above,  the  numerous  explanations  which 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  give,  at  the  request  of  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  court  and  by  the  requisition  of  the  pub- 
lic prosecution ;  explanations  with  which  we  conjoined  a 
relation  of  analogous  facts  gathered  from  the  annals  of  sci- 
ence. But  a  final  observation  presented  to  us  by  the  At- 
torney General  is  too  serious  not  to  arrest  our  attention  for 
some  moments.     It  is  thus  : 

"  This  man,"  says  this  oflicer,  "  if  your  opinion  is  admitted 
by  the  court,  will  be  acquitted  and  confined  as  a  maniac  in 
a  lunatic  asylum.  But  if  insanity  be  curable,  and  the  re- 
sources of  art  should  triumph  over  his  disease,  is  it  not  to 
be  feared  in  restoring  him  to  society,  that  the  same  ideas 
recurring,  he  may  again  become  a  murderer  ?" 

This  apprehension  is  a  natural  one,  and  I  can  easily  con- 
ceive that  it  should  awaken  the  anxiety  of  magistrates.  I 
closed  my  report  with  these  words  ;  "  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  assert  that  Biscarrat  is  a  dangerous  monomaniac,  and  if 
justice  does  not  punish  him  as  a  criminal,  his  rigid  seclusion 
in  a  lunatic  asylum  appears  to  me  indispensable  for  the  pub- 
lic safety  '."  I  might  have  added  that  this  seclusion  should 
be  of  long  duration,  that  is,  it  should  continue  during  the 
life  of  the  individual.  I  informed  the  Attorney  General 
that  such  was  my  opinion,  and  that  should  Biscarrat  be  en- 
trusted to  my  care,  I  would  never  assume  the  moral  respon- 
sibility of  restoring  him  to  liberty,  however  convinced  I 
might  be  of  his  recovery.  For  myself,  I  would  subject  all 
insane  homicides  to  the  same  conditions. 

Legislation  relating  to  the  insane  is  silent  dn  this  point. 
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and  it  may  seem  at  first  glance,  absolutely  unjust  and  inhu- 
man to  condemn  to  perpetual  detention,  every  man,  who  in 
a  paroxysm  of  monomania,  may  have  taken  the  life  of  a 
fellow  creature.  The  insane  man  may  in  fact  recover  ;  he 
may  again  become  quite  rational,  and  in  his  lucid  condition 
following  recovery  may  realize  and  even  deplore  the  fatal 
propensities  which  have  involved  him  in  wrong  acts.  Such 
cases  occur  often ;  and  I  readily  conceive  why  physicians 
called  to  decide  upon  facts  of  this  nature,  hesitate  for  a  long 
time  before  taking  sides  in  the  question  whether  such  an 
insane  homicide  should,  after  his  restoration  to  reason  be 
continued  in  detention. 

The  law  of  1838  says,  that  all  insane 'persons  shall  cease 
to  be  supported  from  the  time  the  physician  shall  announce 
their  recovery.  But  as  no  distinction  exists  between  the 
ordinary  insane  and  the  homicidal  insane,  it  follows  that  if 
the  physician  shall  declare  his  recovery,  the  latter,  like  the 
others,  ought  to  be  restored  to  liberty.  The  meaning  of  the 
law  is  not  doubtful,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  legislative 
restrictions,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  criminal,  acquitted  by 
reason  of  insanity,  can  be  detained  in  an  insane  hospital 
after  recovery.  This  is  a  defect  which  public  safety  re- 
quires should  be  remedied. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  already  said  that  I  think  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  homicidal  insane  should  be  perpetual :  and  I  shall 
expose  this  legislative  deficiency  by  urging  the  support  of 
such  insane  persons  upon  the  authorities,  in  reports  which 
may  be  required  of  me  on  this  subject.  I  believe  it  is  deci- 
ded that  a  discharge  may  be  granted  after  recovery,  to  an 
individual,  who,  in  a  paroxysm  of  acute  mania  or  fury,  may 
have  killed  another ;  for  in  that  case,  the  murder  is  neither 
arranged  or  premeditated,  the  restoration  is  more  lasting, 
and  if  the  malady  returns,  it  is  ordinarily  announced  by  pre- 
monitory symtoms,  which  admit  of  the  necessary  precautions 
being  taken. 

But  the  homicidal  monomaniac  is  in  an  entirely  different 
situation  ;  the  improvement  is  often  only  apparent ;  frequent- 
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ly  no  phenomenon  announces  the  return  of  the  insane  ideas  ; 
their  oulbreak  is  almost  always  sudden ;  the  individual  broods 
on  his  project  in  silence,  and  often  strikes  in  the  midst  of  a 
complete  calm.  The  medical  jurist  performs  an  important 
duty  to  humanity  in  preserving  the  monomaniac  from  igno- 
miny, and  in  rescuing  him  from  the  hand  of  the  executioner ; 
but  the  medical  attendant  of  the  insane  would  oflend  the 
sacred  rights  of  society,  in  exposing  it  anew  to  their  attacks 
by  an  untimely  discharge.  Every  insane  homicide,  I  repeat, 
should  be  confined  for  life  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  but  it  is  de- 
sirable that  legislation  should  speak  on  this  matter  ;  in  short, 
that  it  should  relieve  physicians  of  the  serious  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  them  in-  these  cases.  This  leads  us  to 
speak  briefly  of  the  mode  of  secluding  insane  homicides. 

There  is  found  in  several  establishments  a  quarter  called 
the  place  of  security ,  where  all  dangerous  patients  are  pla- 
ced, and  in  which  the  most  active  surveillance  is  exercised. 
In  the  Bicetre,  this  quarter  is  isolated,  and  in  front  of  it  is 
an  iron  grating.  There  is  an  adjoining  court  for  promen- 
ade, and  twice  the  usual  number  of  young  and  vigorous 
persons  are  in  attendance  night  and  day.  The  object  of 
these  precautions  is  to  prevent  any  dangerous  occurrences, 
and  to  guard  against  elopements,  which  might  lead  to  pain- 
ful consequences.  But  this  special  department  does  not  ex- 
ist in  all  institutions,  and  the  dangerous  patients  become  a 
source  of  embarrassment  and  peril  in  asylums  when  min- 
gled promiscuously  with  others.  The  inconveniences 
which  thus  result  are  so  apparent,  that  I  believe  it  useless 
to  specify  them.  Physicians  of  public  asylums,  who.  like 
myself,  have  no  place  to  confine  the  homicidal  insane,  must 
have  many  times  observed  how  pernicious  is  this  indiscrimi- 
nate association. 

There  exists  then  a  strong  necessity,  that  asylums  should 
coiitain  a  place  of  security  ;  the  construction  of  which  re- 
quires peculiar  intenlal  arrangements  that  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  those  for  the  simply  excited  class.  But  the 
homicidal  insane  being  few  in  each  institution,  is  it  not  to  be 
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feared  that  this  construction  of  which  I  speak,  may  appear 
both  improper  in  view  of  the  great  expense  it  will  impose 
on  each  asylum,  and  inexpedient,  for  the  reason  that  these 
strono-  rooms  will  be  required  only  for  a  very  small  number 
of  individuals  ?  Would  it  not  be  wiser  policy  to  erect  in 
France  a  central  asylum,  intermediate  in  some  sort  between 
a  prison  and  the  usual  institutions,  where  the  homicidal  in- 
sane from  all  the  departments  could  be  admitted  by  order 
of  the  courts  ?  This  asylum  should  have  a  peculiar  organi- 
zation as  relates  to  its  internal  police,  it  should  employ 
medical  attendants,  and  the  patients  should  receive,  as  else- 
where, all  the  care  which  their  situation  requires.  What  a 
fruitful  source  of  information  for  the  medical  jurist  who 
might  desire  to  occupy  himself  exclusively  with  the  study  of 
these  destructive  aberrations  of  man  !  What  an  advantage 
to  the  public  asylums,  to  be  relieved  of  this  class  of  the  in- 
sane, requiring  precautions  quite  different  from  those  which 
the  usual  regulations  of  a  judicious  management  impose  upon 
us  !  I  commend  this  proposition  to  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues. 

Returning  to  our  subject  we  will  remark  in  closing  what 
relates  to  Biscarrat,  that  three  physicians  of  the  cityof  Aix, 
Doctors  Gogrand,  Arnaud,  and  Omer,  were  requested  by 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  court  to  examine  the  accused. 
All  three  decided  on  the  existence  of  insanity,  and  their  tes- 
timony corroborating  my  own  in  every  particular,  it  is  but 
just  to  acknowledge  that  the  authority  of  these  physicians 
influenced  to  a  certain  degree  the  decision  of  the  jury.  The 
acquittal  of  Biscarrat  was  unanimous,  and  the  court  order- 
ed him  to  be  placed  at  once  in  an  insane  asylum.  Being  a 
native  of  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  he  was  sent  to  that 
at  Avignon. 
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ARTICLE     III. 

CASE    OF    DESTITUTIOX    OF    MORAL    FEELINGS, 

With  singular  Physical  Peculiarities.  By  Eliza  W. 
Farnham  ;  Matron  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  State  Prison, 
Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

J.  S.,  a  colored  girl,  about  18  years  of  age,  was  coni'ic- 
ted  at  the  Oswego  Circuit  in  1843,  of  Arson  in  the  third 
degree,  and  sentenced  to  this  prison  for  the  term  of  two  and 
a  half  years,  About  six  months  of  this  sentence  had  ex- 
pired when  I  took  charge  of  the  prison,  April,  1844. 

Her  anomalous  character  soon  attracted  my  attention, 
and  I  found  her  properly  clr^sed  with  some  eight  or  ten 
others  as  eminent  for  disorder  and  violence.  Her  name 
was  on  the  tongue  of  both  officers  and  convicts.  The  for- 
mer spoke  of  her  as  one  of  those  incorrigibles  who  were 
then  keeping  the  institution  in  perpetual  disorder ;  while 
the  latter  generally  spoke  of  her  with  execrations,  and  some- 
times with  a  fretful  and  impatient  sort  of  pity. 

On  all  hands  I  was  informed  that  she  was  unconquerable  ; 
that  she  not  unfrequently  banished  rest  and  quiet  from  the 
prison  for  24  to  48  hours  together  ;  that  her  devices  were 
inexhaustible — her  perseverance  unflagging — and  her  endu- 
rance incredible.  When  therefore,  it  became  my  duty  to 
take  the  government  of  her  seriously  in  hand,  I  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  seizing  upon  the  first  development  of  the  mis- 
chievous disposition,  to  make  if  possible,  an  impression  upon 
her  mind  of  a  distinct  and  influencing  character.  I  did  not 
wait  long  for  an  opportunity,  for  notwithstanding  the  most 
vigilant  attention,  and  the  greatest  patience  on  the  part  of 
the  lady  having  immediate  charge  of  her,  she  was  reported 
to  me  as  having  wantonly  violated  one  of  our  most  whole- 
some regulations. 

VOL.  III.  — I. 
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Having  taken  her  to  my  office,  I  spoke  to  her  plainly  and 
thoroughly  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  her  mind — the  results 
to  which  if  indulged,  they  would  lead — the  practicability  of 
restraining  them — that  the  design  of  her  imprisonment  was  to 
teach  her  the  necessity  of  this  self-conti*bl — that  I  would  ex- 
plain to  her  then  and  at  other  times  the  methods  of  doing 
this,  and  otherwise  aid  her  to  this  end,  as  her  wishes  and 
need  might  require.  In  short,  I  presented  to  her  as  striking 
a  view  of  herself,  and  the  destruction  to  which  her  course 
was  tending,  as  I  was  able  to  do,  and  strove  to  impress  her 
with  the  sincere  sympathy  and  kind  solicitude  which  I  felt 
for  hei-,  and  my  hope  that  she  might  succeed  in  restraining 
herself  so  as  yet  to  be  useful  and  happy. 

To  these  thoughts  and  feelings  she  seemed  partially  to 
respond  ;  and  indeed  went  to  her  room  weeping,  and  pro- 
testing that  she  would  on  no  account  do  wrong  to  one  who 
treated  her  kindly — and  that  she  would  do  her  utmost  to 
control  her  temper  and  love  of  mischief. 

In  a  few  days  however  she  was  reported  again,  for  an 
offence  trivial  in  itself  but  committed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
manifest  a  determined  disposition  to  set  the  laws  of  the  Pris- 
on at  defiance.  Resolved  to  make  a  thorough  experiment 
upon  her,  I  again  took  her  apart,  and  admonished  her  kind- 
ly as  before,  and  urged  the  fact  that  if  such  means  as  these 
did  not  induce  a  reformation,  she  would  ultimately  compel 
me  to  adopt  severe  measures  for  the  correction  of  her  of- 
fences. I  observed  that  the  impression  made  by  this  second 
interview  was  much  weaker  than  that  produced  by  the  first ; 
and  began  to  suspect  what  finally  occurred,  that  I  should  be 
forced  1o  adopt  harsher  measures  and  appeal  to  her  fears  be- 
fore I  should  succeed  in  laying  any  restraint  upon  her  pro- 
pensity to  misrule. 

One  evening,  soon  after  this,  accordingly  I  was  requested 
to  go  into  the  prison,  to  attend  to  her  again.  It  was  near 
nine  o'clock,  and  she  was  making  a  great  noise,  disturbing 
the  quiet  and  comfort  of  all  the  inmates.  I  caused  her  to  be 
taken  to  the  outer  ward,  and  when  there  enquired    the  rea- 
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son  of  her  conduct.  She  replied  that  she  was  suffering  from 
ihe  tooth-ache  and  could  not  keep  stili.  Suspecting  that  she 
feigned  this  excuse,  I  desired  her  to  show  me  the  tooth  af- 
fected. Whereupon  she  laughed,  concealing  her  face,  and 
writhing  to  contortion  her  whole  person.  She  was  very  re- 
luctant 10  do  what  I  desired  ;  and  did  not  until  twice  com- 
manded imperatively.  She  then  opened  her  mouth  which 
she  said  was  painful.  It  was  entirely  sound,  as  were  all  her 
teeth  free  from  spot  or  defect  of  any  kind ;  as  well  as  from 
all  nervous  excitation,  I  however  gravely  asked  her  how 
long  it  had  ached  ;  and  she  again  concealed  her  face  and 
evidently  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh.  At  length  however  she 
replied  that  it  began  to  ache  after  going  to  her  room. 

Having  detained   her  about  ten    minutes  with  these  and 
like  inquiries,  I  told  her  that  having,  without  apparent  ef- 
fort been   comfortable  and  quiet  that  length  of  time,  I  did 
not  doubt  her  ability  to  continue  so  after  she  should  go  to 
her  cell,  that  I  knew  her  tooth  did  not  ache  and  that  at  the 
first  outcry   after  entering  her  ceil  I  should  take  immediate 
measures  to  procure  silence.    After  representing  to  her  the 
extreme  cruelty  of  keeping  her  fellow  prisoners  awake,  and 
that  if  I  should  resort  to  severe  measures  to  prevent  it,  she 
would  be  indebted  to  herself  alone  for  the   sufferings  which 
might  ensue,  I  sent  her  away  and  returned  to  my  rooms.    A 
few  minutes  afterward  however  she  again  broke  out  into 
the  most  frightful   bowlings  and    imprecations ;  and  return- 
ing I  had  the  gag  and  straight  jacket  applied.     These  were 
not  completely  effective.     The  gag  in  particular  was  some- 
what defective  and  allowed   her  to  articulate  some   words 
even,  and  by  no  means  prevented  from  uttering  her  diaboli- 
cal yells.     Soon  she   succeeded  in  stripping  herself  of  both 
and  became  more  noisy  and  fiendish  than  ever,  and  thus  the 
night  passed,  she  making  incredible  efforts  to  be  troublesome, 
and  every  body  else  in  the  building  annoyed  and  surprised 
at  her  mischief  and  malignity. 

The  next  morning  she  was  less  noisy,  but  far  from  being 
as  silent  and  decorous  as  the  rules  and  comfort  of  the  prison 
i2 
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required,  I  therefore  directed  her  to  be  put  on  bread  and 
water  until  I  should  deem  a  change  advisable.  And  thus 
fed  I  retained  her  in  solitary  confinement  twenty  one  days. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  she  was  permitted  to  take  her  cell 
again  and  her  seat  among  her  fellow  prisoners.  But  scarce- 
ly four  weeks  had  passed  before  a  similar  scene  was  enact- 
ed, and  followed  by  ten  days  solitary  confinement.  As  be- 
fore, so  now,  she  was  visited  daily  and  conversed  with  in  re- 
gard to  her  conduct  in  every  manner  most  likely  to  per- 
suade her  to  a  better  course.  But  she  had  been  released 
only  eight  or  ten  days  when  she  again  became  refractory  and 
was  again  plied  with  the  straight  jacket  and  gag. 

On  this  occasion  I  had  procured  a  straight  jacket  of  im- 
proved construction ;  and  yet  she  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  it,  and  it  seemed  a  mystery  to  me  how  this  was 
done ;  and  I  had  it  more  firmly  replaced  and  laying  her 
prostrate  upon  her  wooden  bedstead  had  a  cord  wound 
around  it  and  herself  from  head  to  foot  and  tightly  fastened. 
This  was  done  by  a  strong-*— able  bodied  man  and  I 
thought  skillfully  done;  and  yet  she  freed  herself  from  these 
restraints  in  little  time.  Again  the  gag  and  jacket  were  put 
on,  and  she  lashed  down  to  her  bunk  as  before.  I  now  de* 
termined  to  have  the  progress  of  her  next  effort  at  victory, 
witnessed. 

It  appeared  that  no  sooner  left  than  she  commenced  a  se- 
ries of  serpent-like  contortions  and  continued  them  until  she 
had  wound  herself  quite  out  of  the  ropes  and  released  her- 
self from  gag  and  jacket.  I  was  the  more  struck  with  this 
statement  as  I  myself  had  noticed  in  all  her  movements, 
actions  or  marked  resemblance  to  those  of  that  reptile. 
Her  skin  also  was  spotted  like  a  common  species  of  snake, 
and  her  pulse,  even  in  health  was  so  small  as  scarcely  to 
be  perceptible,  and  her  flesh  cold. 

These  facts  in  her  physiology,  I  ought  to  add,  were  so 
distinctly  marked  as  to  strike  the  attention  of  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  her  ;  so  much  as  to  be  a  subject  of  frequent 
comment  among  her  fellow  prisoners ;  and  were  always  re- 
cognized by  the  officers  of  the  institution. 
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Her  powers  of  endurance  passed  belief.  On  the  occasion 
last  referred  to,  we  succeeded  after  several  trials,  in  securing 
her  in  such  manner  that  despite  her  strugfrles  the  gag  and 
jacket  were  kept  on  36  consecutive  hours  ;  and  this  without 
food,  and  after  nearly  24  hours  of  previous  confinement  and 
of  such  violent  efforts  to  extricate  herself  as  I  have  describ- 
ed, and  notwithstanding  repeated  proffers  to  liberate  her  if 
she  would  submit. 

During  this  seige  and  before  her  submission,  I  was  not  a 
little  disheartened  and  at  a  loss  what  next  to  do.  The  pris- 
on furnished  no  proper  facilities  lor  treating  such  a  case.  I 
had  at  that  time  no  ward  detached  from  the  main  building 
where  I  could  confine  her;  no  way,  in  short,  to  procure  sub- 
mission, but  by  a  straight  forward  contest,  in  which  thus 
far,  she  had  the  most  decided  advantage,  and  seemed  al-  • 
most  miraculously  endowed  to  persevere  in  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  last  named,  she  had  again  by  her 
remarkable  efforts  freed  herself;  but  was  far  from  being 
either  exhausted  or  subdued.  For  no  sooner  had  she  laid 
aside  the  jacket  and  gag,  than  she  recommenced  the  noise 
apparently  as  fresh  as  at  first.  Painful  as  it  was  therefore, 
I  had  no  recourse  but  to  replace  the  instruments  of  restraint 
and  about  thirty  hours  more  were  spent  by  her  in  that  con- 
dition ;  she  now  appeared  somewhat  fatigued — not  exhaust- 
ed— but  a  little  softened.  I  therefore  took  off  the  jacket 
and  gag,  and  kept  her  still  in  a  dark  cell  ten  days  on  a  diet 
of  mere  bread  and  water.  She  was  then  removed  to  the 
outer-ward  which  was  then  fortunately  completed  and  there 
kept  about  three  months,  most  of  the  time  on  the  bread 
and  water  diet. 

For  the  first  time  she  now  exhibited  something  like  a  sub- 
dued spirit.  Long  confinement  and  abstinence  had  reduc- 
ed her  physical  energies  ;  and  she  came  out  comparatively 
tame,  I  never  again  had  occasion  to  resort  to  anything  but 
solitary  confinement.  Into  this  she  would  go  quietly  and  re- 
main silent  enough  to  escape  more  rigorous  measures.    But 
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more  than  lialf  the  remainder  of  her  term  was  spent  in  sol- 
itary confinement.  When  let  out  she  would  go  on  tolerably 
awhile — but  with  continually  increasing  difficulty,  until  I 
would  be  compelled  again  to  seclude  her  from  her  compan- 
ions. Her  perversity  in  fact,  never  flagged,  and  her  physical 
endurance  and  willfulness  were  never  subdued  — her  fiend- 
ishness  never  checked  even,  with  anything  like  an  abiding 
controling  restraint  for  a  single  day  during  the  years  that 
she  remained  under  my  charge,  and  although  moral  suasion 
which  it  was  within  our  power  to  reach,  was  sedulously 
used  in  her  behalf,  yet  when  she  left  her  lonely  cell  for  the 
world  again,  I  fully  believe  that  her  whole  nature  was  as 
obdurate  as  possible.  Apparently  a  spiteful  snake  in  human 
form  ! 

In  truth  with  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  cold  blood- 
ed animal — such  as  torbid  circulation,  cold  surface  &c.  she 
was  also  utterly  restless.  She  never  seemed  to  require  or 
enjoy  repose.  And  yet,  though,  capable  of  the  highest  degree 
of  physical  action  and  apparently  supplied  with  a  really 
wonderful  amount  of  nervous  stimulant,  such  was  her  love 
of  mischief  that  she  would  manage  by  false  motions  to  ac- 
complish less  in  a  day  than  some  others  of  half  her  powers 
did  in  half  that  time. 

She  was  a  most  wonderful  liar  in  word  as  well  as  deed. 
In  the  former  she  was  if  possible  more  artistical  than  in  the 
latter.  The  most  astonishing  fabrications  were  the  sponta- 
neous product  of  her  mind.  They  were  put  together  in 
such  a  manner  and  made  to  bear  such  a  relation  to  known 
circumstances,  and  related  with  such  gravity  and  form  that 
those  who  heard  them  could  scarcely  do  less  than  give  them 
credence. 

With  all  this  perverseness  she  possessed  quick  perceptions,, 
good  reflective  capacity,  and  a  large  share  of  ideality,  mar- 
velousness  and  imitation.  She  was  wholly  uneducated,  not 
even  knowing  the  alphabet.  She  had  much  love  of  paint- 
ings and  drawings,  and  sketched  with  spirit,  taste,  and 
considerable  correctness.     But  no  human  kindness  had  she  ; 
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nothing  human  indeed,  but  her  form — an  idiosyncracy  of  her 
race. 

From  all  the  study  which  I  was  able  to  bestow  on  her 
case  I  became  clearly  convinced  that  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  her  violence  and  resistance  were  irresistible,  a 
species  of  insanity  indeed  arising  from  some  congenital  cause. 
Whether  the  very  striking  physical  peculiarities  which  I 
have  named  were  any  indication  of  this  I  leave  for  others  to 
determine.  I  may  add  that  she  left  the  Prison  on  the  first  of 
April  last  friendless  and  destitute  except  of  the  small  pittance 
with  which  the  law  permitted  her  to  be  furnished.  A  lamen- 
table case,  and  one  of  many  illustrating  the  inhumanity  and 
indifference  of  the  law  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  fall  un- 
der its  penalties. 


ARTICLE     IV 


JOAN  OF    ARC. 


Translated  from  the  French  of  Calmeil.      By  M.  M.  Bagg, 
M.  D.,  Utica. 

About  the  year  1410,  there  was  born  in  a  hamlet  of  an- 
cient Lorraine,  a  poor,  but  noble  hearted  girl,  whose  destiny 
has  remained  unique  in  history ;  it  was  Joan  of  Arc,  who 
then  drew  the  first  breath  of  life.  In  1431,  Joan  of  Arc 
expired  at  the  stake,  less  as  an  expiation  for  her  glory,  than 
to  satisf)"  the  opinions  of  her  judges. 

The  grave  of  Charles  VI.,  into  which  he  had  descended 
after  more  than  thirty  years  of  distressing  madness,  was  yet 
fresh.  The  moment  was  not  far  distant  in  which  Charles 
VII.,  who  received  his  kingdom  from  the  hands  of  the  maid, 
should  die  of  hunger,  oppressed  by  mournful  thoughts,  a 
prey  to  feelings  of  sombre  distrust  akin  to  panophobia. 
The  tyrrany,  at  times  mingled  with  extravagance,  of  that 
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fierce  sovereign,  we  had  almost  said  of  that  monomaniac 
who  bears  the  name  of  Louis  XL,  was  near  at  hand.  The 
history  of  Charles  VL,  the  sad  end  of  Charles  VII.,  the  ec- 
centric and  strange  conduct  of  Louis  XL,  will  serve  to  show 
that  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  crown, — to  be  the  issue  of  royal 
blood,  will  not  always  suffice  to  save  from  the  loss  of  reason, 
or  shield  from  that  law  of  nature  which  reflects  upon  the 
child  the  diseases  of  the  parent.  The  example  of  the  Maid 
demonstrates  on  the  other  hand,  that  by  the  aid  of  a  com- 
manding character,  by  the  heroism  of  genius,  one  may  ac- 
complish great  things  in  yielding  to  the  impulse,  to  the  in- 
spiration of  true  delirium. 

Was  Joan  of  Arc  then  insane  ;  does  her  career,  do  her 
actions  present  the  proof  of  a  derangement  of  her  mental 
faculties  ?  Can  we  easily  persuade  those  who  have  once 
felt  the  admiration  which  attaches  itself  to  her  exploits,  that 
this  heroine, — whose  glance  is  piercing  as  lightning,  whose 
judgment  is  so  correct,  whose  will  so  firm,  its  execution  so 
prompt,  whose  courage  so  dreaded,  whose  response  so  elo- 
Quent  and  noble,  whose  views  so  profound  and  so  wise, 
whose  counsels  so  useful  to  her  king  and  country,  had  no 
longer  the  entire  possession  of  sober  reason  ?  Joan  of  Arc 
was  the  victim  of  a  transport  of  theomania.  Fortunately  for 
her  reputation,  and  her  glory,  this  strange  condition  of  the 
nervous  apparatus,  which  has  made  us  believe  in  the  exis- 
tence of  a  sixth  sense,  operated  by  inflaming  her  military 
ardor,  by  imparting  to  her  manners  an  air  of  power  almost 
unheard  of,  by  keeping  up  a  sort  of  illumination  of  the  whole 
understanding,  rather  than  by  falsifying  the  combinations  of 
her  mind,  and  the  rectitude  of  her  judgment. 

Joan  of  Arc,  as  we  are  told  by  all  the  historians,  was 
early  distinguished  for  her  passion  for  contemplation  and 
melancholy,  for  her  sincere  and  ardent  love  of  devotion. 
When  hardly  pa,st  the  period  of  infancy,  although  always 
good  and  simple-hearted,  she  was  often  observed  thought- 
ful and  abstracted  in  the  midst  even  of  the  dances,  and  other 
gaieties  into  which  of  a  Sunday,  she  was  led  by  her  com- 
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panions.  If  she  chanced,  Uke  the  other  girls,  to  gather 
flowers  as  she  roamed  the  forest,  in  place  of  decking  her 
own  person,  her  sole  idea  was  to  carry  them  to  the  village 
and  adorn  the  image  of  the  virgin  or  some  holy  personage. 
But  the  inclinations  of  another  sex  were  already  revealed  in 
this  strong  and  original  nature.  Joan,  as  she  grew  older, 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the  management  of  horses,  and 
in  the  performance  of  the  rudest  labors.  At  all  times,  the 
story  of  the  contests  and  troubles  of  the  country,  which  then 
formed  a  topic  of  discourse  with  the  villagers,  appeared  to 
move  her  strongly ;  frequent  visions,  possibly  secret  ecsta- 
sies favored  no  doubt  by  the  continued  absence  of  all  mens- 
trual discharge,  sufHced  to  fix  the  destiny  of  the  Maid. 

From  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  the  little  Romee,  as  Joan 
of  Arc  was  called  from  the  name  of  her  mother  in  the  val- 
ley of  Vancouleurs  ;  from  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  little  Ro- 
mee had  experienced  frequent  hallucinations  of  seeing  and 
of  hearing  ;  luminous  streaks  dazzled  her  sight  at  midday  ; 
unknown  voices  often  resounded  in  her  ears  when  she  be- 
lieved herself  in  the  most  perfect  solitude.  At  a  later  period, 
she  thought  herself  visited  by  Archangel  Michael,  by  the 
Angel  Gabriel,  by  Saint  Catherine  and  Saint  Margaret. 
Especially  did  she  figure  to  herself  these  two  Saints,  to  whom 
she  had  vowed  a  peculiar  devotion,  whose  images  she  per- 
petually adorned  with  flowers,  as  present  with  her  in  the 
depth  of  the  forests,  and  there  assisting  her  by  their  coun- 
sels. It  was  the  constant  presence  of  these  sensible  appari- 
tions, as  Joan  assures  us,  which  finally  urged  her  to  her 
adventurous  enterprises.  "  It  is  remarkable,"  says  a  biog- 
rapher, "  that  Joan  of  Arc  has  never  changed  as  to  the 
reality  of  her  apparitions  ;  the  severities  of  prison,  the  hope 
of  softening  her  executioners,  the  threats  of  being  delivered 
to  the  stake,  nothing  could  wring  from  her  a  recantation. 
She  ever  sustained  that  the  Saints  had  frequently,  and  still 
did  appear  to  her,  that  they  spoke  to  her,  in  fine,  that  she 
saw  them  not  with  the  eyes  of  her  imagination  but  with  her 
bodily  eyes,  that  she  had  never  acted  but  by  their  advice, 
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had  never  said  anything,  had  undertaken  nothing  of  impor- 
tance without  their  order."  The  Maid  was  too  truthful  to 
deceive,  too  ignorant  withal  to  forge  such  inventions.  I 
have  then  had  reason  for  declaring  that  she  was  forced  on 
by  a  kind  of  sensorial  madness. 

Apparently  the  Angel  Gabriel,  St.  Michael,  St.  Margeret, 
St.  Catherine,  and  many  other  happy  beings  whom  she 
thought  she  saw  or  heard,  had  quitted  the  bosom  of  God 
only  to  come  to  warm  the  enthusiasm  of  this  young  peasant 
girl.  Joan  of  Arc  while  hearing  her  voices  (for  so  she  called 
them,)  enjoining  upon  her  to  gain  France,  continually  re- 
peating to  her,  go  seek  the  dauphin,  and  that  she  should  be 
the  means  of  raising  the  siege  of  Orleans,  was  then  assured- 
ly, like  all  hallucinated  individuals,  the  dupe  of  the  fascina- 
tion of  her  senses  and  her  brain  ;  but  for  this  once  it  hap- 
pened, that  in  taking  the  errors  of  the  imagination  and  of 
the  judgment  for  celestial  favors,  a  kingdom  was  saved,  a 
glorious  name  established. 

The  recital  of  the  lofty  deeds  of  the  Maid  would  be  out 
of  place  in  a  work  like  this.  More  than  one  eloquent  pen 
has  been  exercised  upon  this  moving  theme  as  yet  by  no 
means  exhausted.  History,  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  upon  the 
subject  of  halhicinations,  will  always  abundantly  testify  that 
it  was  to  the  sway  of  these  hallucinations  over  her  re- 
solves that  Joan  was  indebted  for  her  principal  triumphs. 
It  is  my  Lord,  replied  she  to  Beaudrimont  whom  she  sought 
to  convince  of  the  truth  of  her  mission,  it  is  the  king  of 
heaven  v/ho  has  ordained  me  to  deliver  Orleans.  What 
was  her  answer  to  the  theologians  to  whom  she  had  begun 
to  affirm  that  her  voices  ordered  her  in  the  name  of  God  to 
deliver  that  same  city,  and  who  solicited  a  miraculous  sign 
of  her  power  1  "  In  my  God,  I  have  not  come  to  Portiers 
to  show  signs  :  the  sign  which  has  been  given  me  to  prove 
that  I  am  sent  of  God,  is  to  cause  the  siege  of  Orleans  to  be 
raised  ;  let  me  have  gens  d'  arms,  as  few  as  you  please,  and 
I  will  go." 

The  first  thing  she  does  in  approaching  the  English  army 
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is  to  write  to  its  generals  ;  that  by  the  command  of  God  tlie 
king  of  heaven,  they  must  render  up  the  keys  of  all  the  good 
cities  they  had  taken  in  France.  "  The  voices  of  her  holy 
protrectresses  had  enjoined  upon  her,"  declared  she,  "  to 
undertake  nothing  before  making  such  a  summons."  The 
ceremony  of  the  consecration  of  Charles  VII.,  is  scarcely 
terminated  at  Rheims  when  we  hear  the  Maid  crying  out : 
"  Would  to  God  my  Creator,  I  could  now  depart,  throw  up 
arms,  and  go  serve  my  parents  tending  their  sheep  with  my 
sister  and  brothers  who  would  be  so  rejoiced  to  see  me." 
The  voices  of  Joan  had  further  instructed  her  as  we  have 
often  said,  that  the  orders  of  God  would  be  executed  in  so 
far  as  she  was  concerned,  as  soon  as  the  dauphin  had  been 
crowned.  It  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  like  all  theomaniacs, 
like  a  host  of  other  visionaries,  she  determines  only  from 
what  she  imagines  she  sees  and  hears.  The  success  of  her 
arms  will  never  prove  that  she  exhibited  sound  reasoning  in 
yielding  credence  to  her  own  visions.  A  person  hallucina- 
ted may  in  truth  have  the  grandest  views  in  the  mind  ;  but 
the  circumstance  which  forces  us  to  consider  him  diseased, 
is  that  he  perceives  what  does  not  exist,  and  that  he  firmly 
believes  his  own  ideas  are  instilled  into  his  ears  by  beings 
other  than  himself.  Such  is  the  pathological  case  of  Joan 
of  Arc. 

It  certainly  does  not  enter  into  my  intentions  to  justify 
the  cruelty  of  English  policy,  and  to  deny  that  fear,  hatred, 
and  more  especially  the  spirit  of  vengeance  contributed 
much  to  render  the  enemies  of  the  Maid  wholly  implacable  ; 
but  I  ought  to  say  further,  in  order  to  render  testimony 
to  the  truth,  that  Joan  of  Arc  without  ceasing  to  belong 
to  private  life,  would  have  been  nevertheless  exposed 
to  perish  at  the  stake,  and  we  conceive,  that  this 
admitted,  the  judges  who  condemned  her  to  the  most 
cruel  punishment,  ought  not  to  have  hesitated  to  find  her 
guilty,  after  having  heard  her  confessions,  and  listened  to 
the  recapitulation  of  the  %vonders  she  had  performed,  having 
first  predicted  them  in  advance.     We  have  not  forgotten 
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what  we  have  said  of  the  theological  doctrines  of  that  epoch. 
All  the  judges  or  most  of  them  must  have  firmly  believed, 
in  England  as  well  as  in  France,  that  Joan  was  in  truth, 
often  leagued  with  supernatural  beings,  and  that  the  miracu- 
lous success  of  her  enterprises  could  be  attributed  only  to 
the  assistance  of  these  powerful  protectors.  Now  it  was 
natural  to  ask  whether  she  was  herself  deceived,  or  if  she 
deceived  designedly  in  declaring  that  saints  and  angels  aided 
her  with  their  counsels  and  their  encouragements,  and  fur- 
ther, there  was  inducement  to  examine  whetlier  the  infernal 
spirits  had  not  put  themselves  at  her  service,  in  order  to 
assist  her  in  exterminating  the  English  armies.  No  one 
doubted  in  1431,  that  devils  could  eagerly  apply  themselves 
in  certain  circumstances,  and  by  means  of  certain  conditions, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  task.  How  many  precau- 
tions had  there  not  been  taken  on  the  side  of  France  to  as- 
sure themselves  that  the  Maid  was  not  addicted  to  magic, 
when  there  was  a  question  of  arming  her. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  required  that  the  ecclesiastics 
should  repair  to  Vancoulcurs  to  procure  information  as  to 
her  habits,  her  manner  of  life,  her  religious  practice.  She 
was  interrogated  as  to  the  form  of  the  personages  who  pre- 
sented themselves  habitually  to  her  regard  :  she  was  secret- 
ly watched,  day  and  night,  to  obtain  assurance  that  she  was 
not  given  up  in  secret  to  a  commerce  with  fallen  spirits, 
and  as  it  was  supposed  that  Satan  always  begins  by  de- 
flouring  the  persons  of  the  sex  who  are  devoted  to  his  wor- 
ship, Joan  was  visited  by  matrons  deputed  to  make  sure 
she  was  still  a  virgin.  It  is  then  very  evident  that  the  king, 
the  court,  the  higher  clergy,  the  army,  the  country,  had  at 
first  feared  lest  the  Maid  was  a  sorceress,  and  this  charge 
once  established  there  would  have  been  no  hesitation  in  her 
country  to  immolate  her  as  a  heretic  ;  thus  the  law  required ; 
thus  unhappily  the  justice  of  the  times  smote  with  its  sword 
the  hallucinated  and  the  visionary.  Is  it  then  astonishing 
that  the  enemies  of  Joan  should  have  preferred  to  believe 
that  it  was  wicked  spirits  who  had  raised  up  against  them 
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this  extraordinary  woman '!  Having  once  adopted  this  fa- 
tal opinion,  it  is  clear  that  she  could  not  expect  from  them 
any  indulgence,  and  that  she  must  be  treated  as  an  abomi- 
nable creature.  If  the  blood  of  the  Maid  was  shed  by  un- 
worthy hands,  we  must  then  ascribe  it  to  that  cruel  theory 
which  had  overlooked  certain  lesions  of  the  understanding, 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  only  for  the  purpose 
of  legalizing  millions  of  judicial  murders. 


ARTICLE    V. 

IMBECILITY     OF     MIND    SUPERVENING    IN    YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 

By  Dr.  Connolly,  of  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum. 

In  many  such  cases,  there  has  existed  some  congenital  de- 
fect, very  little  observed  in  early  life,  but  which  becomes  de- 
clared as  youth  advances.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
girls  are  the  subject  of  the  infirmity.  Not  being  called  upon 
for  much  intellectual  exertion,  their  great  deficiency  is  for 
a  long  time  scarcely  suspected.  They  have  capacity 
enough  to  become  skilful  in  needlework  ;  they^go  through 
the  routine  of  school  lessons  creditably,  and  sometimes  show 
some  skill  in  drawing,  and  become  accomplished  mechani- 
cal musicians.  But  when  they  arrive  at  an  age  in  which 
the  affections  are  expected  to  be  active,  and  the  judgment 
capable  of  exercise,  they  manifest  an  indifference  to  their 
relatives,  or  an  indolence,  or  apathy,  or  evident  want  of 
power  to  think  and  act  for  themselves.  They  pursue  their 
occupations  in  an  irregular  and  desultory  manner,  neglect 
exercise,  acquire  odd,  nervous  habits,  become  negligent  in 
dress  and  behavior,  are  capricious  and  irritable,  and  are 
found  to  require  constant  superintendence.  In  male  sub- 
jects, the  defect  is  probably  earlier  suspected ;  they  exhibit 
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a  partial  cleverness  as  boys,  but  with  some  waywardness 
or  other  peculiarity  ;  and  as  they  grow  up,  they  are  remark- 
able for  obstinacy.  When  they  reach  adult  age,  the  ine- 
quality or  disproportion  in  the  mental  faculties  becomes  very 
perceptible.  They  can  make  certain  acquisitions  of  knowl- 
edge, even  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  utterly  fail  in  at- 
tempts of  a  different  kind  ;  they  are  perhaps  expert  calcula- 
tors, or  have  a  retentive  verbal  memory,  or  become  profi- 
cients in  the  practical  part  of  music,  but  seldom  acquire 
accurate  scientific  information,  and  can  not  apply  continu- 
ously to  anything.  If  the  circumstances  of  the  individual 
place  him  above  the  necessity  of  regular  exertion,  he  is  only 
looked  upon  as  eccentric,  and  he  perhaps  evinces  a  shrewd 
apprehension  of  the  advantages  of  property,  and  the  value 
of  money.  If  exposed  to  misfortune  or  any  agitating  cir- 
cumstances, the  mind  generally  becomes  deranged.  If 
placed  in  various  professional  situations,  such  young  men 
leave  one  pursuit  for  another,  and  for  a  time  appearing  only 
unsettled,  are  at  length  found  to  feel  no  interest  in  any  pur- 
suit. If  at  college,  they  will  go  on  making  classical  acqui- 
sitions, but  show  an  utter  indifference  to  engaging  in  any 
occupation  or  profession  for  which  their  education  was  in- 
tended to  prepare  them.  Moroseness,  irregularity  of  habits, 
indolence  and  negligence,  become  more  and  more  percep- 
tible ;  they  arp  easily  alienated  from  their  friends,  and  form 
unaccountable  attachments  to  strangers.  They  quit  the 
university  in  disgust,  repudiate  divinity,  medicine,  and  law, 
prove  unfit  for  holding  commissions  in  the  army  or  navy^ 
become  suspicious,  entertain  delusions,  and  it  is  seen  that 
they  are  entirely  of  unsound  mind.  Although  they  have  an 
evident  distrust  of  themselves,  and  are  timid  and  irresolute, 
and  have  often  a  suspicion  of  their  own  morbid  state,  or  a 
dread  of  insanity,  they  are  jealous  of  interference,  impatient 
of  being  watched  or  advised,  fiercely  resist  attempts  to  con- 
trol them,  and  sometimes  become  dangerous  to  those  rela- 
tives who  exert  the  most  anxious  care  for  their  protection. 
I  became  acquainted  with  many  such  cases  in  a  year,  and 
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they  constitute  a  proportion  of  the  cases  in  every  asylum  : 
their  treatment  is  important,  for  their  ultimate  character 
and  fate  entirely  depend  upon  it. 

There  are  several  cases  in  which  a  degree  of  imbecility 
of  mind  is  always  shown  when  the  bodily  strength  of  young 
persons  is  impaired.  The  brain  falls  into  a  condition  of  de- 
bility without  insanity.  To  a  certain  extent,  varieties  of 
cerebral  energy  constantly  accompany  the  variations  of  bod- 
ily health  and  the  object  of  all  care,  both  as  regards  the  sane 
and  insane,  and  all  the  gradations  between  them,  is  to  regu- 
late both  body  and  mind  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  to  each 
individual  the  extent  of  cerebral  power  of  which  his  organi- 
zation is  capable.  Any  debilitating  cause  may  bring  on  a 
temporary  or  permanent  imbecility  in  young  persons  of  deli- 
cate constitution  and  feeble  organization  ;  neglect  of  exer- 
cise, or  over  exertion,  or  too  low  a  diet.  When  the  health 
improves  in  consequence  of  the  lemoval  of  such  causes,  the 
mind  becomes  stronger,  and  the  patient  talks,  writes,  and 
acts  rationally.  In  young  women  in  a  very  feeble  state  of 
health,  the  faculties  are  so  languidly  exerted  as  to  require 
continual  urging,  which,  at  the  same  time  they  scarcely 
bear  with  impunity.  The  patient  can  resolve  upon  nothing, 
can  scarcely  read  a  page  of  a  book  with  attention,  writes  a 
few  lines  of  a  letter  sensibly,  and  the  rest  foolishly,  repeating 
the  words,  or  re-writing  the  lines.  The  following  lines,  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  a  lady  whose  mind  was  in  this  state,  illus- 
trates this  peculiarity  very  unexpectedly,  and  shows  also 
the  tendency  in  such  a  state  of  mind  to  the  rising  up  of  va- 
rious delusions  : — 

"  My  dear  Sir — Hearing  from  Mrs. ,  how  kindly  you 

express  yourself  to  her  for  my  welfare,  I  profit  by  her  per- 
mission to  write  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  so  doing. 
I  am  sure  it  does  credit  to  your  benevolence  to  be  so  kind 
to  one  who  can,  at  least  at  present,  so  little  remunerate 
vou  :  but  a  kindness  rendered,  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered  ; 
and  I  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  how  glad  I  shall  be  if 
at  any  future  time  I  can  return  it.     Perhaps  you  have  heard 
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that  I  spent  the  winter  of  thirty-nine  at ,  with  a  lady 

named .  I  was  under  the  care  also  of  a  doctor,  na- 
med Dr. ,  whom  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  acquainted 

with.  He  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  visited  me  daily  for 
some  time.  He  is  a  ghost  exhumed,  as  it  is  called,  and  is 
no  other  than  King  Charles  the  First ;  they  say  he  is  also 
Milton,  the  famous  poet  of  that  time  ;  and  he  is  also  pos- 
sessed of  a  higher  name  than  that,  being  in  one  of  his  bodies 
Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet  of  Italy,  and  the  gentlest  and  best 
of  creatures.  Yes,  I  had  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  divine 
■of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  my  Saviour  in  one  of  his  mildest  and 
most  endearing  forms  ;  and,  I  say  it  without  shame,  I  felt 
as  though  I  reposed  in  his  protecting  embrace.  Surely, 
my  dear  sir,  such  was  an  approach  to  heaven  difTerent  from 
what  falls  to  our  lot  here.  I  would  add  more,  but  I  am 
tired,  and  must  only  subscribe  myself,  &c.  &c.  &c." 

In  all  these  cases,  there  is  a  constant  progress  downward. 
Good  days  occur,  in  which  the  patient's  energies  seem  al- 
most restored ;  but  the  unfavorable  progress  may  gener- 
ally be  observed  from  year  to  year,  and  at  length  from 
month  to  month.  In  the  remissions,  among  other  proof  of 
the  temporary  restoration  ol  mental  power,  the  delusions, 
which  have  commonly  sprung  up  in  the  weaker  state,  be- 
come fainter  or  disappear ;  but  they  re-appear  when  the 
mental  weakness  becomes  again  more  manifest.  The  de- 
lusions hang  on  the  slightest  circumstances  ;  as  the  name  of 
the  patient,  for  instance,  or  his  features,  or  an  accidental 
introduction,  which  often  gives  rise  to  the  delusion  in  his 
mind  that  he  is  of  great  descent,  or  that  he  is  entitled  to 
large  possessions,  or  that  he  is  about  to  be  married.  In  the 
general  weakness  of  the  brain,  there  soon  appears  a  want  of 
regulating  power  over  the  impressions  made  by  the  senses, 
or  over  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  application  ol  the  atten- 
tion, or  over  the  various  propensities  and  sentiments.  Cer- 
tain portions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  seem  to  ac- 
quire undue  or  fitful  energy,  and  to  delude  the  judgment. 
The  sensations  become  morbid,  and  either  excessive  or  de- 
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praved.  Particular  studies  or  undertakings  are  unreason- 
ably pursued,  and  wild  opinions  or  theories  cherished.  Re- 
ligious excitement  or  depression  often  follows  ;  or  the  fear  of 
poverty  or  of  poison  ;  or  foolish  attachments  and  unreason- 
able antipathies.  This  form  of  malady  may  exist,  therefore, 
in  persons  of  very  opposite  character  ;  in  the  virtuous  and 
conscientious,  or  in  the  vicious  and  shameless.  It  is  some- 
times the  explanation  of  affections  carried  to  a  foolish  excess, 
and  sometimes  of  resentments  carried  to  severity  or  cruelty. 
Such  a  state  of  the  bi'ain  may  ensue  on  a  bodily  illness, 
especially  after  an  attack  of  fever,  in  convalescence  from 
which,  before  the  strenfjth  was  regained,  I  have  known  va- 
rious delusions  prevail  for  a  time;  and  the  same  debility  of 
the  brain,  accidentally  produced,  and  temporarily  existing 
or  more  permanently,  which  is  unequal  to  combat  with  de- 
lusions, may  permit  the  undue  license  of  the  propensities, 
or  the  irregular  exercise  of  the  affections.  And  not  only 
has  youthful  waywardness  often  this  origin,  but  the  peculiar 
foibles  which  too  often  damage  the  character  in  more  advanc- 
ed life  may  flow  from  the  same  source  ;  the  temper  is  uncon- 
trolled, the  passions  are  unbridled,  and  the  resulting  eccen- 
tricities are  humiliatinc:  or  dissrraceful. — London  Lancet. 


ARTICLE    VL 

CASE  OF  INTER,MITTEx\T  MENTAL   DISORDER 

of  the  Tertian  Type,  loith  double  Consciousness.  By  David 
Skae,  M.  D.,  Felloxo  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
SfC.     {From  the  Northern  Journal  of  Medicine.) 

The  following  case  is  interesting,  as  affording  an  illustra- 
tion of  an  extremely  rare  forni  of  mental  disorder,  that  m 
which  it  assumes  a  periodic  or  intermittent  character.  I  am 
acquainted  with  only  one  case  of  a  similar  character,  which 

VOL.  III.  — K. 
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was  mentioned  to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie  ;  the  par- 
ticular features  of  the  case  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  but 
they  are  probably  known  to  several  members  of  the  profes- 
sion in  Edinburgh,  as  the  individual  affected  himself  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  in  the  medical  profession.  This 
much  I  have  learned  regarding  his  case,  that  he  was  affect- 
ed periodically, — I  believe,  on  every  alternate  day, — or  at 
least  the  regularity  of  the  remission  or  intermission  was  such 
that  his  family  were  able  to  anticipate,  by  calculation,  the 
days  Oil  which  he  would  be  well,  and  those  on  which  he 
would  be  ill,  and  to  arrange  their  social  and  domestic  en- 
gagements accordingly.  On  the  intermediate  days,  he  was 
perfectly  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  his  several  duties;  on 
the  other  days,  he  was  totally  disqualified  for  social  inter 
course  or  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

The  subject  of  the  following  remarks  exactly  resembles 
the  individual  referred  to  in  the  particulars  enumerated. 
He  is  an  unmarried  gentleman,  in  the  prime  of  life,  connect- 
ed with  the  legal  profession,  of  a  leuco-phlegmatic  temper- 
ament, regular  in  his  habits,  which  have  always  been  retired* 
and  extremely  temperate  in  his  mode  of  life.  His  complaint 
commenced  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  dyspepsia — it  then 
gradually  passed  into  hypochondriacism — and  ultimately  into 
its  present  form,  a  state  bordering  between  hypochondriasis 
and  mental  alienation. 

The  dyspeptic  symptoms  became  a  subject  of  complaint 
and  solicitude  to  the  patient  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
They  appeared  to  have  had  their  origin  partly  in  habits  of 
over-walking  before  dinner,  so  as  to  produce  considerable 
exhaustion,  and  partly  in  habits  of  sitting  up  to  a  late  hour 
engaged  in  reading  or  in  business.  The  symptoms  gradual- 
ly increased  in  severity  and  obstinacy,  it  being  found  quite 
impossible  to  induce  the  patient  to  break  through  the  habits 
which  he  had  acquired,  or  to  alter  in  the  least  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  diet  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
from  his  earliest  youth. 

To  the  usual  dyspeptic  symptoms  there  gradually  succeed- 
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ed  a  train  of  morbid  feelings,  and  ultimately  of  illusions 
founded  upon  them.  Tiie  distress  occasioned  by  flatulent 
distension  of  the  stowiaeh,  and  the  painful  feelings  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body,  which  are  its  usual  concomitants,  led 
The  patient  to  consult  many  medical  i?5cn,  and  use  large 
quantities  of  medicine,  which,  as  he  still  persisted  in  the 
habits  in  which  his  complaints  originated,  and  the  diet  by 
which  they  were  excited,  rather  aggravated  than  abated  the 
evil.  The  fugitive  pains  and  uneasy  feelings  experienced 
in  different  parts  of  the  body  were  spoken  of  as  sufferings 
of  a  mysterious  and  unparalleled  kind ;  they  were  at  one 
time  believed  to  be  wind  ciiculating  through  the  veins,  and 
at  another,  the  whole  system  was  imagined  to  be  charged 
with  water.  While  uader  the  influence  of  these  impres- 
sions, the  patient,  day  after  day,  would  sit  for  many  hours 
in  the  water-closet,  believing  that  the  water  was  constantly 
discharging  itself;  and  at  another  time,  he  continued  spit- 
ting incessantly  for  many  v/eeks,  under  the  impression  that 
his  whole  frame  was  becoming  converted  into  saliva. 

Feelings  of  gloom  and  despondency  were  at  the  same 
time  developed: — the  most  trifling  errors  of  the  past  were 
magnified  into  crimes  of  unpardonable  magnitude,  and  the 
future  was  contemplated  with  the  utmost  dread.  He  com- 
menced a  system  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  psalms,  and 
paraphrases,  with  great  zeal  and  rapidity ;  this  soon  grew 
into  a  system  of  rapidly  scanning  the  pages,  and  incessant- 
ly turning  over  the  leaves,  and  he  persuaded  himself  that  he 
read  the  whole  Bible  through,  and  all  the  metrical  psalms, 
(Mice  or  twice  daily.  He  now  sat  up  the  greater  part  of 
■every  night,  and  lay  in  bed  during  the  day  ;  and  when  he 
went  to  bed,  he  carefully  surrounded  his  person,  from  head 
to  foot,  with  Bibles  and  Psaim-books. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  bodily  distress  and  mental  de- 
spondency from  which  he  suffered,  he  not  unfrequently  spoke 
of  drov^ning  himself,  or  of  throwing  himself  over  a  window, 
and  on  several  occasions  begged  earnestly  tkat  he  might  have 
his  razors.  A  natural  timidity  of  disposition,  and  a  preva'l. 
k2 
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ing  conscientiousness,  prevented  this  tendency  from  dis- 
playing itself  with  any  seriousness  or  determination  of  pur- 
pose. 

From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  this  case,  it  was 
observed  that  the  symptoms  displayed  an  aggravation  every 
alternate  day.  This  gradually  became  more  and  more 
marked;  and  for  the  last  eighteen  months  the  symptoms 
above  described  have  become  distinctly  periodic.  On  each 
alternate  day,  the  patient  is  affected  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed, and  will  neither  eat,  sleep,  nor  walk,  but  continues 
incessantly  turning  the  leaves  of  a  Bible,  and  complaining 
piteously  of  his  misery.  On  the  intermediate  days,  he  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  quite  well,  enters  into  the  domestic 
duties  of  his  family,  eats  heartily,  walks  out,  transacts  busi- 
ness, assures  every  one  he  is  quite  well,  and  appears  to  en- 
tertain no  apprehension  of  a  return  of  his  complaints. 

What  is  chiefly  remarkable  and  interesting  in  the  present 
features  of  the  case,  is  the  sort  of  double  existence  which 
the  individual  appears  to  have.  On  those  days  on  which  be 
is  affected  with  his  malady,  he  appears  to  have  no  remem- 
brance whatever  of  the  previous  or  of  any  former  day  on 
which  he  u  as  comparatively  well,  nor  of  any  of  the  en- 
gagements of  those  days  ; — he  cannot  tell  whether  he  was 
out,  nor  what  he  did,  ncr  whom  hesaw.  nor  any  transaction 
in  which  he  was  occupied.  Neither  does  he  anticipate  any 
amendment  on  the  succeeding  day,  but  contemplates  the  fu- 
ture w^ith  unmitigated  despondency.  On  the  intermediate 
days,  on  the  other  hand,  he  asserts  he  is  quite  well,  denies 
that  he  has  any  complaints,  or  at  least  evades  any  reference 
to  them  ;  appears  satisfied  that  he  was  as  well  the  previous 
day  as  he  then  is,  asserts  that  he  was  out,  and  that  he  has 
no  particular  complaints.  On  that  day  he  transacts  business, 
takes  food  and  exercise,  and  appears  in  every  respect  ration- 
al and  free  from  any  illusions  or  despondency  ;  anticipates 
no  return  of  illness,  and  persists  in  making  engagements  for 
the  next  day  for  the  transaction  of  business,  although  re- 
minded and  assured  that  he    will  be  unfit  for   attending  to 
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them.  Oil  thos3  days  he  distinctly  remembers  the  transac- 
tions of  previous  days  on  which  he  was  well,  but  appears 
to  have  little  or  no  recollection  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
days  on  which  he  was  ill.  He  appears,  in  short,  to  have  a 
double  consciousness — a  sort  of  twofold  existence — one  half 
of  which  he  spends  in  the  rational  enjoyment  of  life  and  dis- 
charge of  its  duties ;  and  the  other,  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
hypochondriacism,  amounting  almost  to  complete  mental 
aberration. 

An  endless  variety  of  remedies  have  been  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  case,  and  among  others,  those  v/hich  are  be- 
lieved to  be  useful  in  periodic  affections,  but  without  mark- 
ed benefit.  The  patient  has  obtained  considerable  advan- 
tage from  change  of  scene  and  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
But  the  friends  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  have  not  suffi- 
cient control  over  him  to  carry  out  those  I'egulations  as  to 
diet,  exercise,  habits,  and  employment,  which  should  ibrni 
the  most  essential  parts  of  the  treatment;  and  circumstan- 
ces have  hitherto  prevented  his  being  placed  under  more 
efficient  control. 


ARTICLE   VII. 

CASE    OF    MENTAL    EXCITEMENT   ALLAYED  BY  MUSIC. 

From  the  lUlnois  and  Indiana  Medical  and  SurgicalJour- 
nal. 

Mr.  S ,  a  young  man  17  years  of  age,  of  a  strongly 

marked  nervous  temperament,  and  rather  delicate  constitu- 
tion, had  a  severe  attack  of  remittent  fever  attended  with 
cerebral  excitement,  and  followed  by  nervousness  and  gen- 
eral debility. 

During  convalescence,  being  fond  of  books,  he  commenced 
reading  some  poetical  work,  with  which  he  became  so  much 
interested,  as  to  continue  its  perusal  six  or  eight  hours,  with 
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little  or  no  intermi?sion.  Nervous  irritability  and  general; 
febrile  excitement,  were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  al- 
most the  immediate  consequences  of  this  imprudent  mental 
effort,  and  in  a  few  hours  after,  a  state  of  delirium,  with 
symptoms  very  similar  in  every  respect  to  mania  a  potu* 
rendered  the  case  truly  alarming. 

The  symptoms  indicated,  as  it  seemed,  the  prompt  use  of 
narcotics.  Morphine  was  therefore  given  in  doses  gradually 
increased,  till  at  the  end  of  48  hours,  3  gr.  at  a  time,  with 
strong  laudanum  injections,  hai  been  administered.  This 
treatment  seeming  to  have  little  or  no  effect,  was  abandoaed 
and  other  means,  such  as  baths,  counter  irritants,  stimulants, 
&c.  (fee,  resorted  to,  with  but  slight  amelioration  of  the 
alarming  symptoms. 

The  patient  had  now  continued  in  this  state  three  days 
and  nights,  without  sleep,  and  with  little  or  no  food.  Pulse 
much  of  the  time  120.  Countenance  anxious  and  sunken, 
presenting  every  appearance  in  fact,  of  approaching  final 
prostration. 

Of  the  means  above  mentioned,  the  administration  of  bran- 
dy, in  often  repeated  and  large  doses,  seemed  to  act  most 
favorably  and  effectually.  Under  its  use  the  pulse  came 
down  to  about  100.  The  patient  also  became  more  quiet» 
and  manifested  a  slight  disposition  to  sleep. 

At  this  time,  it  was  suggested  by  the  father*  that  his  son 
had  always  manifested  a  remarkable  fondness  for  music,  and 
that  when  a  child,  sleep  had  often  been  produced  by  it. 

A  violin  player  was  accordingly  sent  for,  and  the  effect  of 
his  art  tested  upon  the  patient,  with  the  most  remarkable 
and  immediate  favorable  eSects.  The  nervous  excitement 
began  to  abate  at  the  sound  of  the  fiddle,  and  in  a  very  shor5 
time,  the  patient  was  in  a  sound  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke 
in  an  hour  or  two  much  refreshed  and  nearly  rational. 

By  continuing  the  brandy,  and  when  nervous  excitement 
began  to  manifest  itself,  an  occasional  quietus  from  the  fiddle^ 
this  singular  state  of  mental  excitement  was,  in  a  few  days, 
entirely  and  permanently  subdued.  W.  B.  H. 
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ARTICLE     VIII. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    HYPOCHONDRIACS. 

From   Crichtori's  Inquiry  into  the  nature  and  origin   of 
Mental  Derangevient. 

The  progress  of  hypochondriasis  is   slow,  and  insidious. 
Long  before  any  ahenation  of  reason  takes  place,  a  number 
of  symptoms,  evincing  a  deranged  state  of  bodily  health, 
occur  ;   and  if  these  are  alleviated,  or  removed  in  time,  no 
delusion  follows:  from  which  it  appears  that  the  disease  is 
not  primarily  seated  in  the  brain.     The  viscera  of  the  ab- 
domen appear  to  be  the  most  common  source  of  this  melan- 
choly disorder,  as  appears  from  its   history.     It  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  discover  which  of  them  is  chiefly  in  fault,  in 
any  particular  case  ;  far  less  can  we  discover  what  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  that  faulty  state  is.     Most  of  the  symptoms 
indicate  a  disordered  state  of  stomach  and  intestines  ;  but 
the  functions  of  these  organs  are  affected  by  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  morbid  causes,  and  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  that 
this  only  increases  the  obscurity  that  surrounds  us  in  our 
inquiry.     The  person  is  tor  many  years  troubled  with  flatu- 
lency, irregularity  in  the  alvine  dischai'ge,  and  faulty  diges. 
tion.     Some  have  acidity  in  the  stomach,  others  have  a  feel- 
insrt  here  which  makes  them  imao-ine  the  food  to  be  converted 
into  an  oily  or  rancid  kind  of  fluid.     Such  patients  generally 
inform  their  medical  attendant,    that   the   contents  of  their 
stomach  give  them  the  idea  of  a  pot  of  fat,  boiling,  or  fer- 
menting.    The  air    which   is  evolved  in  the  stomach  pro- 
duces great  distention  of  that   organ,  and  this  distention  is 
always  accompanied  by  an  uneasy  feeling,  and  sense  of 
anxiety.     The  patients  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  costive 
habit  ;  now  and  then  they  are  seized  with  a  sudden  diarr- 
hoea.    It  is,  however,  seldom  critical,  or  serviceable.     It 
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exhausts  the  strength  of  the  patient,  leaves  him  low  and  de- 
jected, and  is  frequently  accompanied  and  followed  by  ir- 
regular spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  Mandcville  makes  his  patient,  ]\Iisomedo.m, 
describe  as  "tensions,  snatchings,  thumpings,  and  pulsations 
in  the  belly." 

Hypochondriacs  are  sometimes  affected  with  a  bilious 
diarrhoja.  They  are  very  subject  to  the  hsemorrhoids,  from 
which  they  often  lose  great  quantities  of  blood.  The  flatu- 
lency with  which  they  are  now  and  then  greatly  tormented, 
is  at  times  disengaged  from  the  ill-digested  food  ;  at  other 
moments  it  seems  to  be  secreted  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  stomach  itself.  That  which  affects  the  intestines  pro- 
duces borborygmi,  colic  pains,  and  frequently,  occasions  a 
number  of  curious  sympathetic  affections,  such  as  slight  con- 
vulsions, and  subsultus  tendinum,  especially  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles.  These  circumstances  are  often  the  sources 
from  which  the  diseased  perceptions  of  the  patient  arise. 
The  noise  which  the  air  makes  in  the  intestines,  and  the  sub- 
sultus tendinum  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  give  birth 
to  the  idea  that  some  living  animal  is  within  them,  or  that 
they  are, possessed  of  evil  spirits.  Platerus,  vol.  i.  p.  43, 
relates  the  case  of  a  young  physician,  who  firmly  believed 
he  had  living  frogs  within  him.  I  myself  knew  a  female 
hypochondriac  who  believed  she  had  a  whole  regiment  of 
soldiers  within  her ;  and  Thomas  Bartholini,  in  his  Hist. 
Anal.  Rar.  mentions  the  ca;?c  of  a  student  of  divinity,  who 
mistook  the  noise  of  flatulency  with  which  he  was  troubled, 
for  an  evil  spirit  who  infested  him. 

Hypochondriacs  often  void  a  whcyish,  or  milky-white  col- 
ored urine,  which  always  ainioiaices  a  great  weakness  and 
disorder  in  "the  chylopoetic  viscera.  At  other  times  they 
make  great  quantities  of  a  pale-colored,  and  limpid  urine. 
This  generally  occurs  upon  any  agitation  of  mind,  or  hurry 
of  spirits.  Cold  sweats,  which  alternate  with  flushes  of  heat, 
especially  in  the  face  and  hands  ;  the  globus  hystericus,  and 
fainting ;  dizziness,  deafness,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  sleepless 
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nights,  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  advanced  stages  ol" 
the  disorder.  The  patient  generally  (eels  a  much  more  op- 
pressive sensation  of  weakness  and  fatigue  than  is  natural 
considering  the  muscular  strength  he  is  capable  of  exerting. 
Certain  symptoms  of  debility,  which  in  another  person  would 
hardly  produce  any  disagreeable  effect,  for  instance,  sudden 
distention  of  the  stomach,  slight  palpitation,  or  colic,  instant- 
ly occasion  all  the  alarmins:  feelings  of  fear  and  apprehen- 
sion, and  these  are  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  anxiety 
which  can  not  be  described. 

That  some  people  are  more  disposed  to  hypochondriasis 
than  others,  is  a  fact  which  is  proved  by  daily  experience. 
It  appears  that  the  principal  seat  of  the  predisposition  is  to 
be  sought  for,  not  only  in  weak  organs  of  digestion,  but  also 
in  a  preternatural  nervous  sensibility  ;  for  w'e  often  meet 
with  cases  of  dyspepsia,  and  disordered  stomach  and  bow- 
els, which  have  continued  with  a  patient  lor  many  years, 
and  yet  no  real  hypochondriasis  follows.  I  know  several 
people  who  have  labored  upward  of  twenty  years  under 
stomachic  complaints  of  various  kinds,  and  who  notwith- 
standing, have  never  had  any  hypochondriacal  symptoms. 

These  facts  give  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  there  must  be 
other  diseased  actions  going  forward  in  hypochondriacs, 
than  those  which  occur  in  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  ;  and 
this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  a  great  number  of  phenom- 
ena which  are  constantly  to  be  observed  in  such  people. 
They  have  many  painful  feelings  in  parts  where  no  disease 
apparently  exists,  and  they  have  many  diseased  ])crcep- 
tions  which  command  their  belief,  and  greatly  add  to  the 
general  sum  of  their  misery. 

A  number  of  the  most  distressing  feelings  which  hypo- 
chondriacs complain  of,  are  olten  external  pains,'  seated  im- 
mediately under  the  skin,  and  in  parts  which,  when  exam- 
ined, appear  to  be  in  a  sound  state.  Sometimes  the  pain  is 
in  the  middle  of  one  or  two  of  the  ribs,  sometimes  in  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  thigh,  or  arm,  sometimes  in  the  back,  and 
also  in  various  parts  of  the  head. 
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These  painful  feelings  are  generally  transmitted  from  im- 
pressions in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  But  their  being 
transmitted  in  such  an  unnatural  way,  proves  a  very  disor- 
dered state  of  the  nerves.  They  are  most  frequent  when 
the  patient  is  troubled  with  indigestion,  flatulency,  costive- 
ness,  or  colic  ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  external 
pain  is  often  increased  by  pressure.  I  have  at  present,  a 
gentleman  under  my  care,  who  is  also  attended  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  Lynv,  who  suffers  exceedingly  from  these  false 
pains.  If  the  finger  is  pressed  upon  the  part,  it  generally 
brings  on  spasms  in  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  occasions 
so  much  agony,  as  to  make  him  scream  aloud :  after  the 
pressure  is  taken  away  the  pain  ceases.  These  pains  are 
constantly  shifting  their  place,  and  often  wander  over  half 
of  the  patient's  body  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

The  mental  character  of  hypochondriasis  consists  princi- 
pally in  great  dejection  of  spirits,  inability  of  attending  to 
worldly  affairs,  a  constant  anxiety  about  their  own  health, 
and  an  unremitting  attention  to  every  new  sensation.  After 
a  certain  time,  which  is  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances,  diseased  perceptions  sud- 
denly arise.  These  either  relate  to  the  state  of  the  patient's 
body,  or  mind,  or  else  to  their  property,  or,  lastly,  to  cer- 
tain people,  or  various  external  objects. 

To  attempt  an  enumeration  of  all  the  extravagant  ideas 
which  enter  into  the  mind  of  such  people,  would  be  fruitless, 
since  they  are  as  various  as  every  unnatural  combination  of 
natural  ideas  can  be.  Some  who  belong  to  the  first  class, 
think  their  extremities  and  posteriors  are  madeof  glass,  oth- 
ers, that  their  legs  are  soft  as  wax  ;  some  think  they  have 
no  heart,  others  that  they  have  no  soul,  others  fancy  they 
are  dead,  and  others  that  they  are  changed  to  monsters  ;  the 
pains  of  poverty,  the  persecution  of  enemies,  the  effects  of 
secret  vengeance,  and  of  calumny,  are  all  common  ideas 
with  hypochondriacs,  especially  if  there  be  a  little  mixture 
of  true  melancholy  with  it,  which  is  often  the  case. 

It  appears  to  me  that  very  little  good,  in  regard  to  prac- 
tice, is  likely  to  result  from  confining  our  observations  to 
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the  nature  of  the  erroneous  ideas  which  infest  the  minds  of 
such  people,  except,  inasmuch  as  some  of  them,  now  and 
then,  throw  a  httle  light  on  the  first  cause  of  the  disease. 

In  order  to  make  this  assertion  intelligible,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that,  although  hypochondriasis  may  be  justly 
said  to  arise  frohi  a  disordered  state  of  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen,  yet  it  is  also  often  brought  on  by  affections  of  the 
mind,  such  as  deep  and  long  continued  grief,  and  melancho- 
ly. These  mental  affections  produce  hypochondriasis  by 
creating  a  disorder  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  in  the 
nervous  system  ;  so  that  in  every  instance  it  arises  either 
directly  or  indirectly  from  this  source.  According  as  it 
happens  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  the  disease  assumes 
a  slight  variation  of  mental  character  ;  but  as  this  is  merely 
accidental,  it  makes  no  essential  difference  in  regard  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  complaint. 

When  hypochondriasis  arises  primarily  from  diseased 
viscera,  the  erroneous  ideas  which  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  generally  concern  their  own  frame;  but  when  it  has 
primarily  arisen  from  melancholia,  then  the  morbid  ideas 
are  for  the  most  part  unnatural,  or  at  least  unreasonable 
fancies  either  concerning  other  people,  or  their  own  worldly 
affairs  ;  for  the  passions  which  give  birth  to  and  accompany 
melancholy,  are  commonly  the  most  prevalent  in  their  mind. 
When  melancholy  is  described,  which  can  not  be  until  men- 
tal pain  and  grief  shall  first  have  been  treated  of,  this  obser- 
vation will  then  appear  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  to  a  physician  who  is 
endowed  with  only  a  moderate  share  of  the  spirit  of  obser- 
vation, than  the  progress  of  this  complaint  in  a  number  of 
patients,  especially  in  regard  to  its  effects  on  the  mind. 
They  always  struggle,  more  or  less,  in  the  beginning,  with 
the  lowness  and  dejection  which  affect  them:  and  it  is  not 
until  many  a  severe  contest  has  taken  place  between  their 
natural  good  sense,  and  the  involuntary  suggestions  which 
arise  from  the  obscure  and  painful  feelings  of  their  diseased 
nerves,  that  a  firm  belief  in  the   reality  of  such  thoughts 
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gains  a  full  conquest  over  their  judgment.  A  firm  belief  in 
any  perception  never  takes  place  until  it  has  acquired  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  force  ;  and  as  all  impressions  which  arise  from 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  naturally  obscure,  we  see 
the  reason  why  these  must  continue  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  or  be  often  repeated  before  they  can  withdi-aw  a  per- 
son's attention  from  the  ordinary  impressions  of  external 
objects,  which  are  clear  and  distinct,  and  before  they  ac- 
quire such  a  degree  of  vividness  as  to  destroy  the  operations 
of  reason. 

We  meet  every  day  with  hypochondriacs,  in  whom  the 
disease  is  just  beginning  to  be  formed,  and  who  being  pos- 
sessed with  the  remains  of  a  good  understanding,  seem  un- 
w^iliing  to  tell,  even  to  their  n:iedical  friends,  the  singular  and 
often  melancholy  thoughts  with  which  they  are  tormented. 
They  acknowledge  them  to  be  unreasonable,  and  yet  insist 
on  it  they  can  not  help  believing  in  them.  A  very  curious 
display  of  this  kind  of  struggle,  between  the  habitudes  of 
reason,  and  the  approach  of  delirium,  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  diary  of  an  hypochondriac  ;  various  extracts  from  which 
were  sent  to  the  editors  of  the  Psychological  Magazine, 
and  are  published  in  the  8th  vol.  part  ii.  p.  2,  of  their  w^ork. 
Some  of  these  are  so  remarkable,  that  it  is  hoped  they  will 
not  prove  uninteresting  to  the  reader. 

"On  the  14th  of  November,  the  idea  that  some  person 
intended  to  kill  me,  sprang  up  suddenly  and  involuntarily 
in  my  mind,  and  yet,  I  must  confess,  there  was  no  reason 
why  I  should  have  harbored  this  thought,  for  I  am  convin- 
ced no  one  ever  formed  such  a  cruel  design  against  me. 
People  who  had  a  stick  in  their  hands,  I  looked  on  as 
murderers.  As  I  was  walking  out  of  the  town,  a  country- 
man happened  to  follow  me,  and  I  was  instantly  filled  with 
the  greatest  apprehension,  and  stood  still  to  let  him  pass.  I 
asked  the  fellow  in  a  threatening  voice,  and  with  a  view  of 
intimidating  him  from  his  purpose,  what  was  the  name  of 
the  town  before  us.  The  man  answered  my  question,  and 
walked  on,  and  I  found  great  relief,  because  he  was  no 
lon^rer  behind  me. 
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"  In  the  evening  I  observed  some  water  in  the  glass  out 
of  which  I  commonly  drink,  and  I  instantly  believed  it  was 
poisoned.  I  therefore  washed  it  carefully  out,  and  yet  I 
knew  at  the  same  time,  that  I  myself  had  left  the  water  in 
it. 

"  18th  Nov.  The  effects  of  the  nuptial  embrace  on  my 
mind,  gradually  grow  more  singular,  insupportable,  and 
dangerous.  It  is  not  that  I  find  myself  weakened  by  it,  on 
the  contrary,  I  always  feel  myself,  at  first,  lighter,  more 
cheerful,  and  better  disposed  for  scientific  inquiry.  I  also 
observe,  that  at  such  times  I  have  much  happier  and  wittier 
thoughts  than  at  any  other  ;  but  alas !  this  state  of  mind  and 
body  does  not  continue  long.  For  such  moments  of  connu- 
bial tenderness  I  alterwards  pay  dearly,  by  long-lived  days 
of  mental  inquietude.  I  am  then  dreadfully  out  of  humor, 
and  believe  that  all  mankind  have  conspired  to  murder  me. 
1  think  I  arn  deprived  of  my  office,  that  I  am  doomed  to  die 
for  hunger,  and  to  add  to  all  this,  I  am  tormented  with  hor- 
rid doubts  concerning  futurity,  and  these  thoughts  persecute 
me  like  furies.  Those  whom  I  was  wont  to  love  most,  I 
now  hate :  I  avoid  my  best  friends,  and  my  dear  wife  ap- 
pears to  me  a  much  worse  kind  of  woman  than  she  really 
is. 

"  I  can  not  describe  the  exertion  it  requires  to  conquer,  in 
society,  the  aversion  I  feel  to  my  fellow  creatures  ;  and  to 
prevent  my  ill  humor  from  breaking  out  against  the  most 
innocent  people."  When  it  really  does  so,  I  spare  no  one  ; 
I  am  sorry  for  it  afterwards,  but  then  I  am  too  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge my  error. 

•'  1  find  myself  so  enraged  on  seeing  a  stupid,  vacant 
countenance,  that  I  have  an  almost  irresistible  inclination  to 
box  the  person's  ears  to  whom  it  belongs  ;  the  refraining 
from  it  is  a  severe  effort. 

"  20th  Nov.  A  boy  with  a  face  like  a  satyr  met  me,  and 
occasioned  me  the  greatest  uneasiness.  Although  he  did 
nothing  to  displease  me,  I  was  forced  to  go  to  him,  and  tell 
him  that  I  was  sure  he  would  die  on  the  gallows. 
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"  23d  Nov.  My  sensibility  is  often  extreme,  and  then  my 
best  friends  become  insupportable  to  me.  To  their  ex|.res- 
sions  of  regard  I  am  either  purposely  cold,  or  else  1  an- 
swer them  by  rude  and  offensive  speeches.  I  can  seldom 
explain  to  myself  the  reason  of  this  too  great  sensibility.  If 
two  people  whisper  each  other  in  my  presence,  I  grow  un- 
easy, and  lose  all  command  of  mind,  because  I  think  they 
are  speaking  ill  of  me  ;  and  I  often  assume  a  satirical  man- 
ner in  company,  in  order  to  frighten  them.  Anxiety,  dread- 
ful anxiety,  seizes  me  if  a  person  overlooks  my  hand  at  cards, 
or  if  a  person  sits  down  beside  me  when  I  am  playing  the 
harpsichord,  &.c." 

This  history  proves,  in  a  very  convincing  manner,  the 
truth  of  the  observation,  that  the  person  often  struggles,  as 
it  were,  with  the  disease  of  his  mind,  until  it  at  last  gains 
such  an  ascendancy  over  him  as  totally  to  overthrow  his 
reason.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  as  soon  as  the 
faculty  of  restraining  one's  thoughts,  and  of  attending  to  the 
comparisons  which  the  power  of  reason  employs,  is  greatly 
weakened,  the  suggestions  which  are  excited  in  the  mind  by 
the  diseased  feelings,  must  necessarily  be  believed  in. 

The  circumstance  which  appears  the  most  unaccountable 
to  people  who  have  not  thought  deeply  on  the  subject,  is  the 
fact,  that  the  source  of  the  illusion  generally  lies  in  the  ab- 
domen. Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  this  at  present,  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  can  only  be  rendered  perfectly  clear  by 
an  attentive  perusal  of  the  succeeding  parts  of  the  work,  in 
which  many  analogous  facts  are  explained. 

Most  of  the  objects  which  surround  us  have  been  exam- 
ined by  several  of  our  senses  ;  we  have  compared  the  va- 
rious sensations  they  have  yielded,  and  these,  therefore,  be- 
come associated  in  our  mind,  so  that  if  any  external  body 
thus  examined,  be  again  presented  to  only  one  of  our  senses, 
the  idea  of  all  its  various  qualities  is  recalled,  and  we  neces- 
sarily believe  in  their  reality.  The  sources  of  almost  all  our 
perceptions,  while  we  are  in  health,  lie  in  external  objects  ; 
for  the  nerves  of  the  external  senses  are  the  only  ones  of 
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our  whole  frame  which  convey  clear  impressions  to  the  in- 
tellectual part.  Hence  we  acquire  a  natural  habit  of  as- 
cribing all  strong  impressions  to  some  external  cause.  In 
cases,  therefore,  where  the  cause  of  the  sensation  can  not 
be  examined,  a  false  judgment  may  easily  arise.  The  lan- 
gor  and  pain,  and  various  uneasy  sensations  which  a  hypo- 
chondriac feels,  naturally  withdraw  his  attention  from  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  as  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  is 
weakened  by  the  same  circumstances,  he  does  not  examine 
the  unreasonable  ideas  with  accuracy,  when  they  are  first 
presented  to  his  mind.  Painful  feelings  are  associated  with 
melancholy  thoughts  ;  and  new  and  uncommon  feelings, 
upon  the  same  principle,  are  ascribed  to  strange  and  un- 
common causes.  The  weakness,  therefore,  which  a  hypo- 
chondriac feels  in  his  limbs,  makes  him  imagine  they  are 
unable  to  support  him ;  but  if  they  can  not  do  so,  he  con- 
cludes they  must  bend  or  break :  the  idea  of  fragility,  or 
flexibility,  however,  is  often  derived  from  such  substances 
as  wax,  and  glass,  and  he  therefore  believes  that  his  limbs 
are  made  of  some  kind  of  similar  materials. 

*'  A  painter  of  considerable  reputation  in  his  art,  imagined 
that  all  his  bones  were  become  so  soft  and  plinnt  that  they 
must  necessarily  bend  like  wax,  if  he  attempted  to  walk,  or 
if  any  hard  body  was  struck  against  them.  In  conformity 
with  the  fears  which  such  a  notion  inspired,  he  kept  his  bed 
during  the  whole  winter,  imagining  that  if  he  arose,  his  legs 
would  be  compressed  by  his  own  weight  into  a  lump  like 
clay,  or  wax."     Tulpius.     (Obs.  Med.  Lib.  i.  cap.  18.) 

"  A  baker,  of  Ferrara,  believed  he  was  made  of  butter, 
and  on  that  account  would  not  approach  the  oven  lest  he 
should  melt."  Marcus  Donatus.  (Hist.  Med.  Rar.  Lib.  ii. 
cap.  1.) 

Dejection  of  mind,  and  melancholy,  beget  fear  and  ap- 
prehension, and  the  emotion  of  these  passions  being  asso- 
ciated with  horrid  thoughts,  the  fancy  is  crowded  with  pic- 
tures of  impending  danger,  for  the  feelings  he  experiences 
are  exactly  similar  to  those  he  has  formerly  felt  from  fear 
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or  terror.  As  to  the  causes  which  induce  him  to  think  that 
the  dan,2jer  is  threatened  by  one  person,  or  by  some  persons 
rather  than  by  others  ;  or  which  make  him  imagine  that  it 
arises  from  a  supposed  ruined  state  of  his  fortune,  rather 
than  from  any  other  source,  they  are  often  of  such  a  trifling 
nature  as  to  escape  common  observation;  a  look,  an  unguar- 
ded expression,  over-strained,  or  officious  attention  to  his 
wants,  inattention  and  disregard  of  his  wants,  a  change 
in  the  mode  in  which  his  business  is  conducted,  &c.  are  all 
sufficient  to  give  birth  to  such  conceits,  while  he  is  affected 
with  languor,  weakness,  and  diseased  feelings. 

The  singular  notions  which  hypochondriacs  entertain,  may 
now  and  then  be  eradicated  from  their  mind  by  means  of  a 
little  art ;  but  there  is  seldom  any  real  good  to  be  derived 
from  this,  except  the  disease  be  at  the  same  time  cured  ;  for 
if  diseased  impressions  continue  to  arise  in  the  mind  from 
the  disordered  viscera,  other  illusive  notions  will  spring  up 
as  soon  as  one  set  is  destroyed. 

"  The  wife  of  one  Solomon  Galmus,  imagined  there  was 
a  livino-  monster  within  her.  Of  this  conceit  she  was  cured 
bv  the  cunning  and  dexterity  of  her  phvsician.  But  she  soon 
afterwards  conceived  another  notion  which  was  not  to  be 
removed  with  such  facility.  She  thought  she  had  been  dead, 
but  that  God  had  sent  her  back  to  the  world  without  a  heart, 
for  he  had  kept  it  in  heaven.  On  this  account  she  was  ex- 
tremely unhappy,  and  more  miserable  than  any  of  God's 
creatures."     Tulpius.     (Obs.  Med.  Lib.   J.  cap.   19.) 

In  other  cases  the  diseased  notions  are  so  deeply  rooted, 
that  the  greatest  address  is  necessary  to  disengage  them 
from  it ;  for  if  it  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  brings  no  con- 
viction to  the  patient,  that  he  is  really  cured  of  his  imagina- 
ry malady,  the  effect  is  generally  of  the  worst  kind.  A  per- 
son, "  of  the  name  of  Vicentinus,  believed  he  was  of  such  an 
enormous  size  that  he  could  not  go  through  the  door  of  his 
apartment.  His  physician  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
forcibly  led  through  it,  which  was  done  accordingly,  but 
not  without  a  fatal  effect,  for  Vicentinus  cried  out  as  he  was 
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forced  along,  that  the  flesh  was  torn  from  his  bones,  and 
that  his  limbs  were  broken  off,  of  which  terrible  impression 
he  died  in  a  few  days,  accusing  those  who  conducted  him 
of  being  his  murderers."  Marcus  Donatus.  (Hist.  Med. 
Rar.  Lib,  ii.  cap.  1.) 


ARTICLE     IX. 

FANATICAL   INSANITY. 

Fro!n  ArnohVs  Observations  on  Insanity. 

Enthusiastic,  or  fanatical  insanity,  is  an  ill-founded  notion 
of  the  uncommon  favor,  and  communications  of  the  Deity  ; 
sometimes  accompanied  with  unremitting  fervors  of  zeal, 
gratitude,  or  devotion ;  sometimes  with  absurd,  extravagant, 
or  violent  conduct;  and  sometimes  with  extraordinarv.^and 
incredible,  expectations,  of  divine  manifestation,  and' inter- 
ference :  and,  though  in  many  cases  purely  notional,  is  ex- 
ceedingly disposed  to  acquire  ideal  symptoms. 

We  cannot  read  the  historv  of  the  irregular  and  turbu- 
lent conduct,  or  of  the  groundless  and  absurd  expectations, 
of  most  fanatics,  without  concluding,  that  while  some  were 
merely  designing,  and  wicked,  others,  who  were  more  hon- 
est, and  serious,  were  actually  influenced  either  by  a  tern- 
porary,  or  by  a  permament  insanity:  and  it  will  appear  the 
less  wonderful  that  so  many  should  become  insane,  at  the 
same  time,  bv-  a  kind  of  epidemical  contagion,  when  we  re- 
fleet  on  the  influence  of  example,  and  of  any  favorite  and 
popular  notion,  in  exciting  the  wildest,  and  most  outrageous, 
extravagances,  of  a  miguided  mob  ;  when  we  consider,  how 
apt  the  brain  is  to  be  affected  by  a  constant  attention  of  the 
mind  to  one  object ;  how  liable  such  attention  is  to  be  exci- 
ted  when  the  object  is  of  a  religious  nature  :  and  how  much 
the  propensity,  and  danger,  is  increased,  if  it  be  contempla- 

VOL.  III.  — K. 
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ted,  as  religious  objects,  when  they  have  gained  the  ascen- 
dant of  the  mind,  are  extremely  apt  to  be,  with  emotion  and 
ardor. 

This  variety  of  pathetic  insanity,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served, is  peculiarly  disposed  to  become  maniacal ;  and  is 
productive  of  every  form  of  enthusiastic  raptures,  extatic 
reveries,  glorious  visions,  and  divine  revelations.  Passing 
over  the  history  of  the  first  Anabaptists,  who  in  the  time  of 
Luther  made  wild  work  in  Germany  ;  and  of  the  first  Qua- 
kers, whose  fanaticism  made  no  small  stir  in  England ;  and 
of  many  other  instances  of  epidemic  enthusiasm,  which  were 
probably  fruitful  in  this  sort  of  insanity;  I  shall  relate  a  few 
single  examples,  and  some  cases  of  a  more  private  nature, 
as  specimens  of  this  variety. 

John  Kelsey  went  to  Constantinople  upon  no  less  a  de- 
sign than  that  of  converting  the  Grand  Signior.  He  preach- 
ed at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  streets  of  that  city,  wiih  all 
the  vehemence  of  a  fanatic;  but  unfortunately  preaching  in 
his  native  English,  which  was  probably  the  only  language 
of  which  he  had  any  knowledge,  he  was  disappointed  in  his 
expectation  of  being  understood  ;  but  was  treated  with  that 
humanity  which  his  state  of  mind  obviously  demanded,  and 
safely  lodged  in  an  hospital  for  lunatics. 

Daniel,  Oliver  Cromwell's  porter,  whose  brain  was 
supposed  to  be  turned  by  plodding  in  mystical  books  of  di- 
vinity, was  treated  with  the  same  humanity,  and  confined 
for  many  years  in  Bedlam ;  from  one  of  the  windows  of 
which  he  used  frequently  to  preach,  chiefly  to  female  audi- 
ences, who  would  often  sit  for  many  hours  under  his  win- 
dow, very  busy  with  their  bibles,  and  turning  to  the  quota- 
lions,  with  great  signs  of  devotion. 

Arthington,  CoppiNGER,  and  Hacket,  three  enthusiasts, 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  met  with  less  gentle  treatment; 
the  latter  of  them  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  the 
second  died  raving  mad,  and  the  third,  recovering  from  his 
fanaticism,  and  insanity,  was  pardoned.  They  had  been 
accused  of  being  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Queen. 
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— "On  Friday  the  15th  of  July,  Coppinger  havmg  sent  for 
Arthington  out  of  his  bed,  declared  to  him  that  he  had  had  a 
revelation,  which  assured  him  that  he  was  prophet  of  mercy, 
and  Arthington  prophet  of  judgment;  that  Hacket  was  king 
of  Europe,  and  that  they  were  to  go  before  him,  and  sepa- 
rate the  slieep  from  the  goats.  Artliington  the  more  readi- 
ly credited  this  tfecause  he  found  a  mighty  burning  in  him- 
self, which  he  interpreted  a  commencement  of  the  angelic 
nature."— "Coppinger  magnified  Hacket  as  the  holiest  man 
that  had  ever  lived,  except  Christ : — a  little  after  he  was  ap- 
prehended, he  ran  absolutely  distracted,  an-d  never  recov- 
ered his  senses,  but  obstinately  refusing  all  nourishment, 
died  of  hunger  the  day  after  Hacket  was  executed.'' 

Thomas  Venner,  and  his  associates,  were  tfeated  witli 
no  less  severity. — "Venner  was  reputed  a  man  of  sense  and 
religion,  before  his  understanding  wa^  bewildered  with  en- 
thusiasm. He  was  so  strongly  possessed  with  the  notions 
of  the  millenarians,  or  the  fifth  monarchy  men,  that  he 
strongly  expected  that  Christ  was  coming  to  reign  upon 
•earth,  and  that  a!ll  human  government,  except  that  of  the 
saints,  was  presently  to  cease.  He  looked  upon  Cromwell, 
and  Charles  II.  as  usurpers  upon  Christ's  dominion,  and  per- 
suaded his  weak  brethren,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  rise  and 
seize  upon  the  kingdom  in  his  name.  Accordingly  a  rabble 
of  them,  with  Venner  at  their  head,  assembled  in  the  streets, 
and  proclaimed  King  Jesus.  They  were  attacked  by  a  par- 
ly of  the  militia,  whom  they  resolutely  engaged  ;  as  many 
of  them  believed  themselves  to  be  invuhierable.  They 
were  at  length  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  their  leader-, 
with  twelve  of  his  followers,  was  executed  in  January, 
loGO-l.  They  affirmed  to  the  last,  that  if  they  had  been  de- 
ceived, the  Lord  himself  was  their  deceiver." 

"Mr.  JoHv  Mason,  minister  of  Water-Stratford,  near 
Buckingham,  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of  behavioar, 
of  the  most  unaffected  piety,  and  of  learning  and  abilities 
far  above  the  common  level,  till  he  was  bewildered  by  the 
mysteries  of  Calvinism,  and  infatuated  with  millenary  no- 
k2 
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tions.  This  calm  and  grave  enthusiast  was  as  firmly  per- 
suaded as  he  was  of  his  own  existence,  and  as  strongly  per- 
suaded olhers,  that  he  w^as  the  Elias  appointed  to  proclaim 
the  approach  of  Christ,  who  was  speedily  to  begin  the  mil- 
lennium, and  fix  his  throne  at  Water  Stratford.  Crowds  of 
people  assembled  at  this  place,  who  were  fully  convinced 
that  this  great  sera  would  presently  commence  \  and  espec- 
ially after  Mason  had  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  affirmed 
to  his  sister  and  several  other  persons,  that,  as  he  lay  on  his 
bed,  he  saw  Christ  in  all  his  majesty.  Never  was  there  a 
scene  of  more  frantic  joy,  expressed  by  singing,  fiddling, 
dancing,  and  all  the  wildness  of  enthusiastic  gestures  and 
rapturous  vociferation,  than  was,  for  some  time,  seen  at 
Stratford ;  where  a  mixed  multitude  assembled  to  hail  the 
approach  of  King  Jesus.  Every  vagabond  and  village-fid- 
dler that  could  be  procured,  bore  a  part  in  the  rude  concert 
at  this  tumultuous  jubilee.  Mason  was  observed  to  speak 
rationally  on  every  subject  that  had  no  relation  to  his  wild 
notions  of  religion.  He  died  in  1695,  soon  after  he  fimcied 
that  he  had  seen  his  Saviour,  fully  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  the  vision  and  of  his  own  divine  mission." 

We  have  an  instance  of  this  sort  of  insanity  in  the  singu- 
lar and  tragical  history  of  the  family  of  the  Dutartres,  who 
were  all  so  infotuated  as  to  fancy  that  they  were  the  only 
family  upon  earth  who  had  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
and  whom  he  vouchsafed  to  instruct,  either  by  the  immedi- 
ate impulses  of  his  spirit,  or  by  signs  and  tokens  from  heav- 
en ; — and  that  God  had  revealed  to  them  in  the  plainest  man- 
ner, that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  again  so  great  in  the 
world,  that,  as  in  the  days  of  Noah,  he  was  determined  to 
destroy  all  men  from  the  face  of  it,  except  this  one  family? 
whom  he  would  save  for  raising  up  a  godly  seed  upon  earth. 
This  infatuation  led  some  of  them,  with  the  approbation  and 
aid  of  the  rest,  to  commit  incest  and  murder  ;  and  to  sufl^er 
that  death  which  was  the  consequence,  by  the  hand  of  jus- 
tice, (if  there  could  be  justice  in  so  punishing  poor  deluded 
madmen.)  with  the   utmost  cheerfulness,    and  even  exulta- 
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tion,  in  the  firm  belief  of  their  own  divine  inspiration,  and 
that  they  should  prove  to  the  world  the  trutli  of  their  pre- 
tensions, by  actually  rising  again  on  the  third  day." 


[  As  a  suitable  appendage  to  ihe  foregoing,  we  subjoin  the  following  account 
■of  tlie  deplorable  results  of  insanity,  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  exhibited  by 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kent,  England.] 

AN    INSANE    RELIGIOUS     I3IP0ST0R. 

JOHN    NICOLLS    THOMS. 

In  the  summer  of  183S,  the  people  of  Great  Britian,  were 
•startled  by  the  intelligence  of  a  remarkable  disturbance  in 
Kent,  caused  by  the  assumption  of  divine  power  by  a  mad- 
•man  named  John  Nicolls  Thorns. 

This  religious  impostor  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  and 
maltster  at  St.  Columb,  in  Cornwall.  He  appears  to  have 
entered  life  as  cellarman  to  a  wine  merchant  in  Truro.  Suc- 
ceeding to  his  master's  business  he  conducted  it  for  three  or 
four  years,  when  his  warehouse  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 
he  received  £3000  in  compensation  from  an  insurance  com- 
|)any.  Since  then,  during  more  than  ten  years,  he  had 
been  in  no  settled  occupation.  In  the  year  1833  he  appeai'- 
•ed  as  a  candidate  successively  for  the  representation  of  Can- 
terbury and  East  Kent,  taking  the  title  of  Sir  William  Per- 
cy Honeywood  Courtenay,  knight  of  Malta  and  king  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  farther  representing  himself  as  the  owner  by 
birthright  of  several  estates  in  Kent. 

His  fine  person  and  manners,  and  the  eloquent  appeals 
he  made  to  popular  feeling,  secured  him  a  certain  degree  of 
favor,  but  were  not  sufficient  to  gain  for  an  obscure  adven- 
urer  a  preferment  usually  reserved  for  persons  possessing 
Jocal  importance  and  undoubted  fortune.     Though  bafHed  in 
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this  object,  he  continued  to  address-  the  populace  as  their, 
peculiar  friend,  and  kept  up  a  certain  degree  of  influence, 
among  them.  He  is  supposed  to  have  connected  himself 
also  with  a  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  contraband 
trade,  as,  in  July,  1833,  he  made  an  appearance  in  a  court 
of  law  on  behalf  of  the  crew  of  a  smuggling  vessel,  when 
he  conducted  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  incur  a  charge  of 
perjury.  He  was  consequently  condemned  to  transporta- 
tion for  seven  years,  but,  on  a  showing  of  his  insanity,  was 
sommitted  to  permament  confinement  in  a  lunatic  asylum-, 
from  which  he  was  discharged  a  few  months  before  his  death 
on  a  supposition,  that  he  might  safely  be  permitted  to  mingle 
once  more  in  society. 

Thorns  now  resumed  his  intercourse  with  the  populace 
whose  opinion  of  him  was  probably  rather  elevated  tharb 
depressed  by  his  having  suffered  from  his  friendsiiip  for  the 
smugglers.  He  repeated  his  old  stories  of  being  a  man  of" 
high  birth,  and  entitled  to  some  ol  the  finest  estates  in  Kent 
He  sided  with  them  in  their  dislike  of  the  new  regulations,. 
for  the  poor,  and  led  them  to  expect  that  whatever  he  should 
recover  of  his  birthright  should  5e  as  much  for  their  interest 
as  his  own.  There  were  two  or  three  persons  of  substance- 
who  were  so  far  deluded  by  him  as  to  lend  him  considera- 
ble sums  of  money.  Latterly,  pretensions  of  a  more  mys- 
terious nature  mingled  in  the  ravings  of  this  madman;  and 
he  induced  a  general  belief  among  the  ignorant  peasantry 
around  Canterbury  that  he  was  either  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind sent  anew  upon  earth,  or  a  being  of  the  some  order*- 
and  commissioned  for  similar  purposes. 

One  of  his  followers,  when  asked,  after  his  death,  how 
he  could  put  faith  in  such  a  man,  answered  in  language  of 
the  following  tenor  :  "  Oh,  sir,  he  could  turn  any  one  that 
once  listened  to  him  whatever  way  he  liked,  and  make  them 
believe  what  he  pleased.  He  had  a  tongue  which  a  poor 
man  could  not  get  over,  and  a  learned  man  could  not  gain- 
say, although  standing  before  him.  He  puzzled  all  the  law- 
yers in  Canterbury,  and  they  confessed  ijmt  he  knew  more 
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of  law  than  all  put  together.  You  could  not  always  un- 
derstand what  he  said,  but  when  you  did,  it  was  beautiful, 
and  wonderful,  and  powerful,  just  like  his  eyes  ;  and  then 
his  voice  was  so  sweet !  And  he  was  such  a  grand  gentle- 
man, and  sometimes  latterly  such  an  awful  man,  and  looked 
so  terrible  if  any  one  ventured  to  oppose  him,  that  he  car- 
ried all  before  him.  Then,  again  he  was  so  charitable! 
While  he  had  a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  a  poor  man  should 
never  want.  And  then  such  expectations  as  he  had,  and 
which  nobjjy  could  deny!  Ha  had  papers  to  prove 
himself  to  be  either  the  heir  or  right  possessor  of  Powder- 
ham  Castle,  and  Evington,  and  Nash  Court,  and  Chilham 
Castle,  and  all  the  estates  of  the  families  of  the  Courtenays, 
the  Percies,  and  Honey  woods,  and  of  Sir  Edward  Hales, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Hindlay,  more   than  I  can  tell   of.     And 

there  was  Mr. of  Boughton,  who  lent  him  £200  on 

Ills  title  deeds,  and  the  waiter  of  the  Hotel,  in  Can- 
terbury, who  lent  him  £73,  besides  other  respectable  people 
throughout  the  county  who  let  him  have  as  much  money 
on  his  estates  as  he  pleased,  and  have  kept  up  a  subscription 
for  him  ever  since  he  was  sent  to  jail  in  1833  about  the 
smugglers  he  befriended.  And  at  the  same  time  it  was  well 
known  that  he  need  not  have  gone  to  prison  without  he  liked* 
for  the  very  ladies  would  have  rescued  him,  only  he  forbad 
them,  and  the  law  should  be  fulfilled.  I  myself  saw  them 
kissing  his  hands  and  his  clothes  in  hundreds  that  day;  and 
tliere  was  one  woman  that  could  not  reach  him  with  a  glass 
of  cordial  gin  ;  she  threw  it  into  his  mouth,  and  blessed  him, 
and  bade  him  keep  a  bold  heart,  and  he  should  yet  be  free, 
and  king  of  Canterbury  !'' 

It  is  farther  to  be  obscrveJ  that  the  aspect  of  the  man 
was  imposing.  His  height  approached  six  feet.  His  fea- 
tures were  regular  and  beautiful — a  broad  fair  forehead, 
aquiline  nose,  small  well-cut  mouth,  and  full  rounded  chin. 
The  only  defect  of  his  person  was  a  somewhat  short  neck  ; 
but  his  shoulders  were  broad,  and  he  possessed  uncommon 
personal  strength.     Some  curious  significations  of  the  en- 
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thusiasm  he  had  excited  were  afterward  observed  in  the 
shape  of  scribbhngs  on  the  walls  of  a  barn.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  door  were  the  following  sentences.  "  If  you 
new  he  was  on  earth,  your  harts  Wod  turn  ;"  "But  dont 
Wate  to  late :"  ''They  how  R."  On  the  right  side  were  the 
following: — '"O  that  great  day  of  gudgement  is  close  at 
hand."'  ''It  now  peps  in  the  dor  every  man  according  to  his 
works;"    Our  rites  and  liberties  We  Will  have." 

On  Monday,  the  28th  of  May,  1838,  the  frenzy  of  Thorns 
and  his  followers  seems  to  have  reached  its  height.  With 
twenty  or  thirty  persons,  in  a  kind  of  military  order,  he  went 
about  for  three  days,  among  the  farm-houses  in  Bough  ton, 
Littingbourne,  Boulton,  and  other  villages  in  the  vicinity  of 
Canterbury,  receiving  and  paying  for  refreshment.  One 
woman  sent  her  son  to  him  with  a  "mother's  blessing,"  as  to 
join  in  some  great  and  laudable  work.  He  proclaimed  a 
great  meeting  for  the  ensuing  Sunday,  which  he  said  waste 
be  a  "glorious,  but  bloody  day."  At  one  of  the  places  where 
he  ordered  provisions  for  his  followers,  it  was  in  these  words: 
"Feed  my  sheep."  To  convince  his  disciples  of  his  divine 
commission,  he  is  said  to  have  pointed  his  pistol  to  the  stars, 
and  told  them  that  he  make  them  fall  from  their  spheres. 
He  then  fired  at  some  star,  and  his  pistol,  having  been  ram- 
med down  with  tow  steeped  in  oil,  and  sprinkled  over  with 
steel  filings,  produced,  on  being  fired,  certain  bright  spark- 
les of  light,  which  he  said  were  falling  stars.  On  another 
occasion  he  went  away  from  his  fuliowers  with  a  man  nam- 
ed Wills,  and  two  others  of  the  rioters,  saying  to  them, 
"Do  you  stay  here  while  I  go  yonder,"  pointing  to  a  bean 
stack,  "and  strike  the  bloody  blow."  WHien  they  arrived  at 
the  stack,  to  which  they  marched  with  a  flag,  the  flagbear- 
er  laid  his  flag  on  the  ground,  and  knelt  down  to  pray.  The 
other  then  put  in,  it  is  said,  a  lighted  match,  but  Thorns 
seized  it,  and  forbade  it  to  burn,  and  the  fire  was  not  kindled. 
This,  on  their  return  to  the  company,  was  announced  as  a 
miracle. 

On  Wednesday  evening  he  stopped  at  the  farm-house  of 
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Bossenden,  when  the  fiirmcr,  finding  that  his  men  were  se- 
duced by  the  impostor  from  their  duty,  sent  for  constables 
to  have  them  apprehended.  Two  brothers  named  Mears 
and  another  man  accordingly  went  next  morning,  but  on 
their  approach  Thoms  shot  Nicholas  Mears  dead  with  a  pis- 
tol, and  aimed  a  blow  at  his  brother  with  a  dagger ;  where- 
upon the  two  survivors  fled.  At  an  early  hour  he  was 
abroad  with  his  followers,  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  in 
Bossenden  or  Bleanwoods,  which  were  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  great  demonstration  on  Sunday.  The  following  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  appearance  and  doings  of  the  fanatics  at  this 
place.  "Thoms  undertook  to  administer  the  sacrament  in 
bread  and  water  to  the  deluded  men  who  followed  him.  He 
told  them,  on  this  occasion,  as  he  did  on  many  others,  that 
there  was  great  oppression  in  the  land,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  world,  but  that  if  they  would  follow  him,  he  would 
lead  them  on  to  glory.  He  depicted  the  gentry  as  great  op- 
pressors, threatened  to  deprive  them  of  their  estates,  and 
talked  of  partitioning  these  into  farms  of  forty  or  fifty  acres, 
among  those  who  followed  him.  He  told  them  he  had  come 
to  earth  on  a  cloud,  and  that  on  a  cloud  he  should  some  day 
be  removed  from  them  ;  that  neither  bullets  nor  weapons 
could  injure  him  or  them,  if  they  had  but  faith  in  him  as  their 
Saviour;  and  that  if  ten  thousand  soldiers  came  against  him 
they  would  either  turn  to  their  side,  or  fall  dead  at  his  com- 
mand. 

"At  the  end  of  his  harangue,  Alexander  Foad,  whose  jaw 
was  afterward  shot  oflf  by  the  military,  knelt  down  and  wor- 
shipped him  ;  so  did  another  named  Brankford.  Foad  then 
asked  Thoms  wiicthcr  he  should  follow  him  in  the  body,  or 
go  home  and  follow  him  in  heart.  To  this  Thoms  replied, 
"Follow  me  in  the  body."  Foad  then  sprang  on  his  feet  in 
an  ecstacy  of  joy,  and  with  a  voice  of  great  exultation  ex- 
claimed, 'Oh  be  joyful  !— Oli,  be  joyful  !  The  Saviour  h.as 
accepted  me.  Go  on — go  on  ;  till  I  drop  Fll  follow  thee  !' 
Brankford  also  was  accepted  as  a  follower,  and  exhibited 
the  same  enthuaiastic  fervor.     At  this  time  his   denuncia- 
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tions  against  those  who  should  desert  hun  were  terrific. 
Fire  would  come  down  from  Heaven  and  consume  them  in 
this  world,  and  in  the  next  eternal  damnation  was  to  be  their 
doom.  His  eye  gleamed  like  a  bright  coal  while  he  was 
scattering  about  these  awful  menaces.  The  eyewitness 
was  convinced  that  at  that  moment  Thoms  would  have  shot 
any  man  dead  who  had  ventured  to  quit  his  company.  Af- 
ter this  mockery  of  religion  was  completed,  a  woodcutter 
went  to  Thoms,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  asked  him  if  it 
was  true  that  he  had  shot  the  constable.  'Yes,'  replied 
Thoms,  coolly,  'I  did  shoot  the  vagabond,  and  I  have  eat- 
en a  hearty  breakfast  since.  I  was  only  executing  upon  him 
the  justice  ot  Heaven,  in  virtue  of  the  power  which  God  has 
given  me.' 

The  two  repulsed  constables  had  immediately  proceeded 
to  Fairhaven,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  fresh  warrants 
and  the  necessary  assistance.  A  considerable  party  of  mag- 
istrates and  other  individuals  now  advanced  to  the  scene  of 
murder,  and  about  mid-day,  (Thursday,  May  31,)  approach- 
ed Thoms's  party  at  a  place  called  the  Ozier-bed,  where  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Handley,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  a  mag- 
istrate, used  every  exertion  to  induce  the  deluded  men  to 
surrender  themselves — but  in  vain.  Thoms  defied  the  as- 
sailants, and  fired  at  Mr.  Handley,  who  then  deemed  it 
necessary  to  obtain  military  aid,  before  attempting  farther 
proceedings.  A  detachment  of  the  35th  regiment,  consist- 
ing of  a  hundred  men,  was  brought  from  Canterbury,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Armstrong.  At  the  approach  of  the 
military,  Thoms  and  his  men  took  up  a  position  in  Bossen- 
den  Wood,  between  two  roads.  Maj.  Armstrong  divided 
his  men  into  two  bodies  of  equal  numbers,  that  the  wood 
might  be  penetrated  from  both  these  roads  at  once,  so  as  to 
enclose  the  rioters :  the  one  party  he  took  command  of  himself, 
and  the  other  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  young  lieu- 
tenant named  Bennett.  The  magistrates  who  accompanied 
the  party  gave  orders  to  take  Thoms,  dead  or  alive,  and  as 
many  of  his  men  as  possible. 
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The  two  parties  then  advanced  into  the  wood  by  opposite 
paths,  and  soon  came  within  sight  of  eacn  other,  close  to 
the  place  where  the  fanatics  were  posted.  A  ir.agistrate  in 
Armstrong's  party  endeavored  to  address  the  rioters,  and 
induce  tliem  to  surrender ;  but  while  he  was  speaking,  the 
unfortunate  Bennett  had  rushed  upon  his  fate.  He  had  ad- 
vanced, attended  by  a  single  private,  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  upon  the  insurgents  to  submit,  when  the  mad- 
man who  led  them  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  Major  Arm- 
strong had  just  time  to  exclaim,  '"Bennett,  fall  back,"  when 
Thoms  fired  a  pistol  at  him  within  a  few  yards  of  his  body. 
Bennett  had  apprehended  his  danger,  and  had  his  sword 
raised  to  defend  himself  from  the  approaching  maniac  ;  a 
momentary  collision  did  take  place  between  him  and  his 
slayer ;  but  the  shot  had  lodged  with  fatal  effect  in  his  side, 
and  he  fell  from  his  horse  a  dead  man.  Thoms  fought  for 
a  few  seconds  with  others  of  the  assailants,  but  was  pros- 
trated by  a  soldier  attending  Mr.  Bennett,  who  sent  a  ball 
through  his  brain.  The  military  then  poured  in  a  general 
discharge  of  firearms  on  the  Ibllowers  of  the  impostor,  of 
whom  nine  were  killed,  and  others  severely  wounded,  one 
so  much  that  he  expired  afterward.  A  charge  was  made 
upon  the  remainder,  by  the  surviving  officer,  and  they  were 
speedily  overpowered  and  taken  into  custody. 

A  reporter  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  newspaper,'  who 
was  immediately  after  on  the  spot  where  the  tragedy  was 
acted,  gave  the  following  striking  account  of  the  local  feel- 
ing on  the  occasion  :  "  The  excitement  which  prevails  here 
in  Bolton  exceeds  anything  I  ever  beheld.  It  was  evident 
upon  listening  to  the  observations  of  the  peasantry,  especial- 
ly of  females,  that  the  men  who  have  been  shot  are  regard- 
ed by  them  as  martyrs,  while  their  leader  was  considered, 
and  is  venerated,  as  a  species  of  divinity.  The  rumor  among 
them  is,  "  that  he  is  to  rise  again  on  Sunday."  Incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  I  have  been  assured  of  this  as  a  positive 
fact  with  respect  to  the  utter  folly  and  madness  of  the  lower 
orders  here. 
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A  more  convincing  proof  of  the  fanaticism  that  prevails 
cannot  be  afforded  than  the  fact  that  a  woman  was  appre- 
hended, who  was  discovered  washing  the  face  of  Thorns, 
and  endeavoring  to  pour  water  between  his  lips.  Upon  be- 
ing interrogated  she  declared  that  she  had  that  day  followed 
him  for  more  than  half  a  mile  with  a  pail  of  water,  and  her 
reason  for  it  w^as,  that  he  had  desired  her,  if  he  should  hap- 
pen to  be  killed,  to  put  some  loater  between  his  lips,  and  lie 
would  rise  again  in  a  month.  One  of  the  prisoners,  who  had 
received  a  slight  wound,  told  the  commander  that  he  and 
the  other  men  who  were  with  Thoms  would  have  attacked 
two  thousand  soldiers,  as  they  ivere  persuaded  by  him  that 
they  could  not  be  shot,  and  it  was  under  this  impression  that 
they  were  determined  upon  fighting." 

Another  local  observer  reports :  "  Such  is  the  veneration 
in  which  numbers  have  held  Thoms,  that  various  sums  of 
money  have  been  offered  to  obtain  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  a 
fragment  of  the  blood  stained  shirt  in  which  he  died.  The 
women,  with  whom  he  was  a  prodigious  favorite,  seek  these 
relics  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  are  described  as  recei- 
ving them  with  the  most  enthusiastic  devotion." 

Two  of  the  rioters  were  tried  at  Maidstone,  on  the  charge 
of  being  principals  with  Thoms,  in  the  murder  of  Nicholas 
Mears,  and  found  guilty.  Eight  were  tried  on  the  ensuing 
day,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Lieutenant  Bennett ;  they 
pleaded  guilty,  and  received  the  appropriate  sentence.  It 
was,  however,  thought  proper  that  capital  punishment  should 
■not  be  inflicted  on  these  men.  seeing  tliat  they  had  been 
actino"  under  infatuation. 
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ARTICLE    X. 

I-NTERESTOG    CASES     OF    INSANITY, 

With  remarks — from  Wig  an  on  the  Duality  of  the  Mind, 

One  of  the  most  common  effects  of  incipient  insanity 
(arising  either  from  disordered  action  of  the  brain  or  from 
the  commencement  of  change  in  its  structure,)  is  a  transition 
from  the  habitual  affection  for  certain  persons,  into  positive 
hatred  of  them,  often  of  the  most  intense  description.  If 
the  cause  of  this  change  be  temporary — that  is,  disordered 
action — the  effect  subsides  in  a  few  months,  and  the  indi- 
vidual is  restored  to  mental  health  ;  but  if  produced  by  an 
alteration  taking  place  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  it  gene- 
rally ends  in  permanent  insanity  or  confirmed  imbecility. 
The  cases  are  very  few  where  the  commencement  of  disor- 
ganization has  either  subsided  spontaneously,  or  the  disease 
has  been  cured  or  materially  controlled  by  medical  means. 

Is  there  any  man  of  mature  age,  nay,  of  any  age,  who  is 
not  conscious  of  repeated  changes  of  sentiment  during  his 
past  life  ?  Has  he  not  at  one  time  condemned  and  repudi- 
ated feelings  and  opinions,  which  at  another  period  he  had 
held  Avith  complacency,  or  perhaps  defended  wnth  obstina- 
cy I  Then,  if  he  feel  that  is  own  mind  has  changed  again 
and  again,  is  he  quite  certain  that  his  present  conviction  will 
last  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  that  he  may  not,  from 
further  experience,  or  from  having  looked  at  the  same 
things  from  a  different  point  of  view,  or  from  a  physical 
cliange  in  himself,  be  induced  to  regard  his  present  opinions 
as  fallacious,  like  those  which  he  has  already  abandoned  ? 
It  is  an  unsatisfactory  reflection,  but  a  wise  one,  to  consider 
our  existing  convictions  as  liable  to  error,  like  those  which 
have  preceded  them  ;  we  thus  avoid  the  dogmatism  which 
at  once  offends  the  self-love  of  others,  and  makes  them  re- 
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sist  the  consideration  of  our  arguments,  and  we  promote  the 
reciprocal  forbearance  which  forms  the  bond  and  blessing  of 
society.  When  we  reflect  that  a  slight  excess  or  deficiency  of 
blood  in  a  certain  part  of  the  brain — a  slight  excess  or  deficien- 
cy of  vibration  in  a  certain  bundle  of  nervous  fibres — a  slight 
excess  or  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime,  uric 
acid,  or  ammonia,  in  the  blood,  shall  make  the  same  man  at  one 
time  religious,  moral,  continent,  and  placable,  and  at  another, 
irascible,  unreasonable,  licentious,  and  irreligious;  that  a 
blow  on  the  head  shall  change  a  man  of  piety  into  a  blas- 
phemer, shall  make  an  affectionate  mother  put  to  death  her 
children,  a  tender  husband  destroy  his  wife  ;  shall  derange 
all  the  habits,  feelings,  sentiments,  and  convictions  of  one 
who  is  yet  considered  by  his  fellow-creatures  to  be  entirely 
master  of  his  own  actions.  When  these  things  are  taken 
into  consideration,  along  with  the  fact,  that  there  is  every 
possible  gradation  between  this  state  and  complete  respon- 
sibility, we  shall  be  inclined  to  practice  to  its  fullest  extent 
the  charity  inculcated  by  Christ,  and  forgive  the  offender 
seventy  tinies  seven  times,  rather  than  risk  the  infliction  of 
an  unjust  punishment. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  only  perfect  mind  is  God  him- 
self. We  know  so  little  of  the  mighty  maze  of  Creation, 
that  there  may  exist  beings  as  much  superior  to  ourselves 
as  we  are  to  the  lowest  of  the  zoophytes.  Between  our  de- 
gree of  intellect  and  perfection,  the  space  is  infinitely  great- 
er than  between  man  and  the  molusca ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  some  of  the  myriads  of  worlds  which  surround  us,  may 
possess  a  degree  of  intelligt  nee  which  we  are  utterly  unable 
to  conceive.  To  them  it  may  be  given  to  know  the  mys- 
terious connection  between  the  soul  and  the  corporeal  or- 
gans through  which  it  is  compelled  to  manifest  its  emotions  ; 
to  comprehend  why,  for  example,  a  spicula  of  bone  should 
change  love  into  hatred  :  but  with  such  frail  and  imperfect 
beings  as  ourselves,  it  is  only  by  the  belief  in  a  Revelation 
that  these  abtruse  contemplations  can  be  restrained  within 
boundaries  where  alone  they  can  produce  a  result.     Happy 
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the  man  who,  either  from  early  tuition  or  the  natural  struc- 
ture ol  his  mind,  can  rest  on  that  for  a  solution  of  all  diifi- 
culties.  A  full,  unhesitating  confidence  in  that  which  he  has 
been  taught— that  is  to  say,  faith — is  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings.  The  mightiest  intellect  that  was  ever  conferred 
by  the  Creator,  and  that  intellect  cultivated  to  the  highest 
perfection,  can  only  lead  its  possessor  astray,  when  he  at- 
tempts to  penetrate  by  the  aid  of  reason  alone,  through  the 
moral  wilderness  which  surrounds  him.  The  man  is  happier 
who,  in  the  faith  of  that  which  he  has  been  taught,  sits  down 
at  the  threshold,  and  refuses  to  enter  on  the  unprofitable  in- 
vestigation. 

Even  unbelievers  can  not  but  envy  the  superior  progress 
made  in  attainable  knowledge  by  those  who  have  resolutely 
shut  up  the  path  that  leads  to  nothing  ;  and  have  resolved 
not  to  waste  their  energies  in  a  voyage  of  discovery  which 
it  is  morally  certain  they  can  never  complete,  when,  by 
appropriate  employment  in  their  proper  sphere,  they  may 
make  a  substantial  progress  in  things  cognizable  by  unaided 
reason. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  forms  of  mental  disturbance 
I  ever  knew,  was  in  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  sincere  piety, 
extensive  knowledge,  and  unbounded  benevolence.  He 
came  to  me  repeatedly  to  complain  of  trifling  ailments  ;  but 
although  we  were  exceedingly  intimate,  and  he  bestowed 
his  confidence  upon  me  as  to  his  worldly  affairs  to  an  in- 
convenient extent,  I  could  always  see  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  reserve  which  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
communicate.  The  natural  conclusion  was  that  he  had  fal- 
len into  one  of  those  entanglements  to  which  clergymen  are 
just  as  liable  as  the  laity  ;  and  I  endeavored  to  pave  the  way 
for  an  explanation,  by  palliating  the  supposed  infirmity.  He 
always  denied,  however,  that  he  had  committed  any  indis- 
cretion, and  at  last  confessed  to  me  the  cause  of  his  unhap- 
piness  and  embarrassment.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  awful 
agitation  and  convulsive  agony  expressed  in  his  countenance, 
as  he  with  difficulty  and  with  many  interruptions  at  last 
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completed  his  story.  I  will  give  it  as  nearly  as  my  memo- 
ry will  serve  in  his  own  words,  omitting,  however,  one  re- 
markable and  influential  event  of  his  early  life,  that  the  in- 
dividual may  not  be  recognised. 

"  I  was  brought  up,"  said  he,  '*  with  great  severity  ;  my 
father  having  been  educated  in  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
religion,  and  with  all  the  bigotry  of  that  harsh  and  intoler- 
ant sect.  Every  innocent  joy  was  condemned  as  a  crime, 
and  the  slightest  expression  of  pleasure  denounced  as  sinful. 
I  became  a  morose  and  solitary  being  ;  and,  when  at  college, 
made  no  acquaintances,  but  kept  myself  quite  aloof  from 
human  sympathy.  I  took  honors,  and  obtained  ordination 
at  the  earliest  period  that  it  was  possible.  My  father  de- 
termined, as  he  phrased  it,  to  put  ?}ie  into  harness  as  soon  as 
jjossihle,  to  keep  me  out  of  7?iischief  by  the  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility, and  immediately  procured  me  a  curacy.  My  hum- 
ble living  was  bestowed  by  my  college  as  a  reward  of  mer- 
it ;  and  well  it  was  so,  for  my  father  died  penniless,  and 
insolvent,  and  for  many  years  past  it  has  been  the  sole  sup- 
port of  my  widowed  mother  and  crippled  sister.  I  became 
successful  as  a  preacher,  and  have  attained  to  a  local  emi- 
nence which  promises  to  lead  to  a  valuable  appointment ; 
but  I  am  intensely  miserable,  and  always  ill  from  anxiety; 
at  one  moment  tormented  with  the  idea  that  I  am  preaching 
falsehood  and  encouraging  delusion — Christianity  appears 
to  be  a  fable  without  a  shadow  of  foundation,  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  wicked  mockery  of  the  living  God  to  pi'each  it  as 
a  truth  ;  in  these  moments  I  determine  to  give  up  my  living, 
and  abhor  myself  for  having  so  long  accepted  the  wages  of 
sin  and  deceit ;  then  the  thought  of  my  helpless  mother  and 
sister  comes  over  me,  and  I  endeavor  to  endure  the  remorse 
for  their  sake  ;  I  think  also  of  the  injury  af  such  an  example, 
and  how  it  would  loosen  the  bonds  which  restrain  the  wick- 
ed, and  I  can  not  resolve  on  the  sacrifice.  At  another  mo- 
ment I  have  the  most  entire,  unhesitating  faith  in  the  doc- 
trines and  in  the  authenticity  of  Christianity,  and  look  with 
horror  at  my  previous  sceptical  delusions  as  the  instigation 
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of  the  author  of  evil.  I  pour  out  my  soul  to  God  in  prayer  to  be 
forgiven  for  having  listened  for  a  moment  to  the  tempter ;  feel 
soothed  and  refreshed,  and  enter  again  on  my  duties  with  alac- 
rity and  zeal.  This  frightful  alternation  keeps  me  in  constant 
alarm  ;  and  the  terror  I  feel  at  the  moment  of  full  belief,  lest 
Satan  should  again  assail  me  with  his  suggestions,  more  than 
countervails  the  timid  light  that  in  my  wandering  moments 
tells  me  I  shall  again  believe  and  be  comforted.  I  feel  the 
transition  from  one  set  of  convictions  to  the  other,  and  this 
state  is  the  most  frightful  of  all ;  seem  as  if  I  were  two 
beings  ;  and  I  am  in  momentary  expectation  of  madness — 
God  help  me  !" 

Men  will  explain  this  state  of  mind  in  various  ways,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  convictions.  I  can  only  conceive  it  to 
proceed  from  a  discrepancy  in  the  action  of  the  two  organs 
of  thought — that,  in  fact,  however  incongruous  the  opinion 
may  seem  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  one 
hrain  believed,  and  the  other  did  not  believe  — ■Dl  state  which 
is  a  very  common  precursor  of  madness,  if  indeed  it  be  not 
the  first  stage  of  it. 

The  further  progress  of  this  case,  I  purposely  conceal. 
Jt  was  very  remarkable  ;  but  were  I  to  give  the  details,  the 
individual  would  be  recognised,  and  it  would  inflict  unjusti- 
fiable pain  on  persons  whose  feelings  I  hold  sacred.  Analo- 
gous cases  of  slighter  and  varying  intensity  are  by  no  means 
rare.  On  the  sul)ject  of  religion,  as  on  politics,  an  alterna- 
tion of  partial  convictions  is  frequently  seen.  Happy  those 
who  have  no  doubts,  no  hesitations,  no  difficulties  ;  but  re- 
pose in  their  quiet  settled  convictions — who  have  ceased  to 
reason,  and  to  weigh  probabilities  and  evidence — and  who 
once  convinced,  are  convinced  for  ever. 

"  Wait  the  Great  Teacher  Death,  and  God  adore." 

There  is  an  interesting  little  story  in  the  "  Illuminated 
Magazine,"  showing  an  entire  change  of  character  from  a 
physical  cause.  It  is  narrated  in  too  florid  a  style  for  a 
work  of  science,  yet  may  convey  some  useful  instruction. 

VOL.  HI.  — L. 
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I  knew  the  parties,  and  can  vouch  for  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  narrative.  The  story  may  induce  a  parent  to  pause, 
before  he  punishes  a  sudden  change  of  conduct  in  a  child 
previously  virtuous  and  good. 

"  We  are  sent  into  the  world  (says  a  very  learned  and 
amiable  friend  of  mine,)  to  see  what  we  are  fit  for."  I  be- 
lieve that  every  man  of  superior  intellect  has  his  mission, 
and  that  to  injure  one  of  these  minds  is  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor  against  the  majesty  of  human  nature. 

I  consider  that  every  species  of  cruelty  to  children  of 
slow  intellect  arises  from  brutal  arrogance.  The  very  man 
who  as  schoolmaster,  mechanic,  or  artist,  will  not  tolerate 
anything  but  excellence  ih  his  pupil — will,  when  guided  by 
the  instinct  of  paternity,  not  merely  be  tolerant  of  imbecility, 
but  absolutely  be  unconscious  of  its  existence  in  his  own 
child.  How  often  is  a  medical  man  subjected  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  awakening  the  parents  to  the  existence  of 
positive  idiocy  in  their  offspring?  Many  years  ago  I  was 
consulted  about  the  bodily  health  of  a  young  lady  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  on  asking  how  long  they  had  observed 
the  symptoms  of  imbecility  was  answered,  that  there  was 
no  imbecility  whatever — that  to  be  sure  she  was  slow 
in  learning,  but  remarkably  acute — and  they  cited  to 
me  instances  of  cleverness  which  would  have  been  quite 
in  character,  but  not  remarkable,  in  a  child  of  four  or  five 
years  of  age.     She  was  virtually  an  idiot. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  an  extreme  case,  but  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree the  same  thing  must  have  lallen  under  the  observation 
of  every  medical  practitioner  and  school-master.  The  lat- 
ter have  often  assigned  the  unreasonable  blindness  of  pa- 
rents to  the  imbecility  of  their  children  as  an  excuse  for 
their  own  severity.     The  following  is  the  story  alluded  to : 

A  gentleman,  engaged  in  the  higher  departments  of  trade 
— a  good  man,  an  enlightened  man,  and  an  afiectionate  pa- 
rent— had  two  sons,  who  at  the  time  I  begin  their  history, 
were  respectively  of  the  ages  of  five  and  ten.  The  attach- 
ment between  them  was  so  remarkable  as  to  be  the  common 
topic  of  conversation  among  all  their  friends  and  acquain- 
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tance.  The  children  were  incessantly  together  ;  and  to  sec 
them  walk  round  the  garden,  with  the  arm  of  the  elder 
round  the  neck  of  the  younger,  while  the  other,  who  could 
not  reach  to  his  neck,  endeavored  to  clasp  his  waist— with 
their  long  auburn  hair,  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  hanging 
down  in  ringlets,  and  as  the  elder  stooped  to  kiss  his  little 
brother  covering  his  face,  those  who  had  seen  them  thus 
occupied,  their  lovely  features  beaming  with  affection,  would 
have  said,  that  nothing  on  earth  could  give  a  more  vivid 
idea  of  ansrels. 

o 

The  children  when  separated  for  a  few  hours  were  mis- 
erable ;  and  when  the  time  arrived  for  sending  the  elder  to 
school,  it  was  a  subject  of  serious  reflection  with  the  parents 
and  friends,  v/hether  so  intense  an  affection  should  be  check- 
ed or  encouraged  :  the  former  was  decided  on,  and  the  elder 
was  sent  to  a  distance. 

Both  children  were  so  exceedingly  unhappy,  that  sleepless 
nights,  loss  of  appetite,  incessant  ¥/eeping,  and  rapid  wasting 
of  body,  made  every  one  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  pro- 
longing the  absence,  and  they  were  brought  together  again. 
Those  who  witnessed  the  tumultous  joy  of  their  meeting, 
describe  it  as  inexpressibly  affecting.  They  soon  recovered 
their  health  and  spirits,  and  their  mutual  affection  seemed 
if  possible  to  be  increased  by  their  temporary  separation. 

The  experiment,  after  awhile,  was  again  made,  with  sim- 
ilar results ;  and  it  was  decided  never  to  risk  another. 

An  arrangement  was  now  entered  into  with  a  school- 
master to  receive  both  boys,  although  contrary  to  the  i-egu- 
iations  of  his  establishment,  which  pi'ofessed  to  admit  none 
under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  two  boys  kept  themselves  almost  entirely  aloof  from 
all  the  rest ;  the  elder  helped  the  younger  in  his  education, 
watched  him  with  a  kind  of  parental  solicitude,  kept  a  vig- 
ilant eye  upon  the  character  of  the  boys  who  sought  his 
society,  and  admitted  none  to  intimacy  with  his  brother  of 
whom  he  did  not  entirely  approve.  The  slightest  hint  of 
his  wish  sufficed  with  the  younger,  who  would  almost  as 
l2 
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soon   have  contemplated   deliberately  breaking  the  com- 
mandments, as  opposing  his  wishes  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Both  made  rapid   progress  in  their  education,  and  their 
parents'  hearts  were  filled  with  thankfulness  for  the  bless- 
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in  the  midst  of  this  happiness  news  arrived  from  the 
schoolmaster  that,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  the  elder 
boy  had  begun  to  exercise  a  very  unreasonable  and  tyran- 
nical authority  over  the  >punger ;  that  he  had  been  repeat- 
edly punished  for  it ;  but  although  he  always  promised 
amendment,  and  could  assign  no  cause— reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable-^for  his  conduct,  he  soon  relapsed  into  his  usual 
habits,  and  the  schoolmaster  requested  to  know  what  was 
to  be  done.  The  father  immediately  sent  for  both  boys,  and 
entered  upon  a  lengthened  investigation.  The  little  one  was 
almost  heart-broken,  and  exclaimed,  "  He  might  beat  me 
every  day  if  he  would  but  love  me  ;  but  he  hates  me,  and  I 
shall  never  be  happy  again." 

The  elder  could  assign  no  reason  for  his  animosity  and 
ill-treatment,  and  the  father,  after  many  remonstrances, 
thought  it  right  to  inflict  on  him  very  severe  corporal  chas- 
tisenient,  and  confined  him  to  his  room  for  some  days  with 
nothing  but  bread  and  water.  The  lad  on  his  liberation 
gave  solemn  promises  of  altered  conduct,  but  showed  little 
affbction  for  his  brother,  although  the  latter  used  a  thousand 
innocent  stratagems  to  inspire  him  with  tenderness.  They 
returned  to  sch^ool.  In  a  few  days  similar  scenes  and  worse 
occurred ;  the  boy  was  again  and  again  punished  by  the 
master,  again  and  again  promised  amendment,  but  in  vam, 
and  he  was  at  last  taken  away  from  school  by  his  father. 

A  repetition  of  severe  punishment,  long  incarceration,  and 
a  rejection  by  all  his  relatives,  had  no  efiect  in  changing  his 
disposition  ;  his  dislike  to  his  brother  became  fixed  animosity, 
and  from  animosity  degenerated  into  the  most  deadly  ha- 
tred :  he  made  an  attempt  on  the  child's  life  ;  and,  if  he  saw 
him  pass  an  open  door,  would  throw  a  carving  knife  at  him 
with  all  the  fury  of  a  maniac. 
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The  family  now  resorted  to  medical  advice,  and  years 
passed  in  hopeless  endeavors  to  remove  a  disposition  obvi- 
ously depending  on  a  diseased  brain.  Had  they  taken  this 
step  earlier,  these  floggings  and  imprisonments  would  have 
been  spared,  as  well  as  the  heart-sickening  remorse  of  the 
father. 

Still  the  boy  was  not  insane  :  on  every  topic  but  one  he  was 
reasonable,  but  torpid  ;  it  was  only  by  the  sight  of  his  bro- 
ther, or  the  sound  of  his  name,  that  he  was  roused  to  mad- 
ness. The  youth  now  advanced  towards  manhood.  When 
about  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  taken  with  a  violent  but 
Platonic  passion  for  a  lady  more  than  forty  years  of  age, 
and  the  mother  of  five  children,  the  eldest  older  than  him- 
self. His  paroxysms  of  fury  now  became  frightful ;  he 
made  several  attempts  to  destroy  himself;  but  in  the  very 
torrent  and  whirlwind  of  his  rage,  if  this  lady  would  allow 
him  to  sit  down  at  her  feet  and  lay  his  head  on  her  knee,  he 
would  burst  into  tears  and  go  off  into  a  sound  sleep,  wake 
up  perfectly  calm  and  composed,  and  looking  up  into  her 
face  with  lack-lustre  eye,  would  say,  "  Pity  me  ;  I  can't 
help  it." 

Soon  after  this  period  he  began  to  squint,  and  was  rapidly 
passing  into  hopeless  idiocy,  when  it  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Cline,  to  apply  the  trephine,  and  take  away  a  piece  of  bone 
from  the  skull,  in  a  place  where  there  appeared  to  be  a  slight 
depression.  "  The  indication  is  very  vague,"  said  he,  "  and 
we  should  not  be  justified  in  performing  the  operation  but 
in  a  case  in  which  we  can  not  do  any  harm  ;  he  must  other- 
wise soon  fall  a  sacrifice." 

It  was  done,  and  from  the  under  surface  grew  a  long 
spicula  of  bone  piercing  the  brain  !  He  recovered,  resumed 
his  attachment  to  his  brother,  and  became  indifferent  to  the 
lady. 

The  disease  which  led  to  these  terrible  results  had  its 
orio"in  in  a  blow  on  the  head  with  the  end  of  a  round  ruler 
—  one  of  the  gentle  reprimands  then  so  common  with  school- 
masters. 
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What  must  be  the  remorse  of  any  father  who,  having 
exercised  his  right  to  inflict  severe  casligation  for  moral 
offences,  finds,  in  the  further  progress  of  the  case,  that  th& 
depravity  arose,  ah  initio,  from  disease  within  the  skull !  I 
ean  not  conceive  a  more  intense  anguish,  except  in  the  case 
of  extravagant  and  ill-founded  jealousy  leading  to  the  de- 
struction of  a  faithful  wife — when  death  has  rendered  com-^ 
punction  useless,  and  reparation  impossible. 


MISCELLANY. 


LUNATIC    ASYLUMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

According  to  the  following  statistics,  mostly  derived  from 
Reports  published  last  January,  there  are  3,377  patients  m 
the  various  Institutions  for  the  Insane  in  the  United  States.. 

An  Institution  for  this  purpose,  called  the  Butler  Hospital 
for  tlie  Insane,  is  now  building  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Isaac  Ray,  M.  D.,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent. 
There  is  also  one  erecting  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Dr. 
John  Evans  is  the  Superintendent.  Another  is  building  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The  other  States  of  the  Union  not 
enumerated  in  the  following  table,  are  as  yet,  we  believe^ 
without  anv  distinct  Institut:w;ns  for  the  Insane. 
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rUNISII.MEXTS    FOR    INSANE    ATTEMPTS    TO    KILL     THE    KING    OF 
FRANCE    IN    1846,    AND    1757. 

Joseph  Henri,  who  fired  at  the  King  Louis  PhilHppe  in 
the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries  the  6th  of  July  last,  has  recent- 
ly been  tried  by  the  Court  of  Peers,  found  guiUy  and  con- 
demned to  hard  work  in  the  galleys  for  life.  No  doubt 
seems  to  be  entertained  in  Paris,  according  to  recent  ac- 
counts, of  his  insanity.  His  manuscript  letters,  conduct  and 
conv^ersation  establish  this.  He  had  meditated  suicide,  but 
not  having  the  courage  to  kill  himself  he  took  this  method 
in  order  to  be  talked  about  and  to  insure  his  death  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner.  He  said  he  did  not  intend  to  kill 
the  king,  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  pistol  was  not 
loaded,  as  no  ball  was  found  after  the  most  careful  search. 

An  attem[)t  upon  the  life  of  the  sovereign  by  an  insane  or 
foolish  person,  who  is  desirous  of  thus  bringing  himself  into 
notice,  it  is  thought  by  some,  and  we  doubt  not  by  the 
Peers  of  France,  calls  for  different  treatment,  than  if  such 
a  person  had  but  attempted  the  life  of  one  of  his  equals.  It 
seems  to  be  considered  necessary  that  such  an  individual 
should  be  condemned  either  to  the  scaffold  or  to  an  ignomin- 
ious punishment  for  life,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  alike 
attempt. 

We  question  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  the  subject 
and  believe  the  course  adopted  with  Oxlbrd  for  shooting  at 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  in  the  case  of  Lawrence  for 
firing  at  President  Jackson  in  1835,  not  only  to  be  more 
lenient  and  just,  but  full  as  likely  to  deter  others  from  com- 
mitting a  like  offence.  They  were  considered  dangerous 
lunatics  and  sent  to  Asylums  for  the  Insane. 

Bat  although  we  regret  that  this  coin-se  was  not  adopted 
with  Henri,  we  rejoice  to  find  he  has  escaped  the  dreadful 
tortures  which  were  inflicted,  upon  one  equally  insane,  for 
a  like  attempt  upon  Louis  XV.  of  France.  We  allude  to 
the  fate  of  Robert  Francois  Damiens,  a  deranged  nian,  who 
in  the  year  1757,  slightly  wounded  the  king  with  a  knife  as 
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he  was  stepping  into  his  carriage  surrounded  by  his  courti- 
ers. This  undoubted  madman  was  immediately  tortured  to 
make  him  confess  if  he  had  accomplices.  He  denied  hav- 
ing any  and  stated  that  if  he  had  been  bled  copiously  as  he 
had  requested  the  day  previous,  the  occurence  would  not 
have  taken  place.  After  this  he  was  condemned  to  the  most 
horrible  death.  His  right  hand  which  held  the  knife,  was 
first  burned,  and  his  flesh  torn  with  red  hot  pincers,  and 
melted  lead,  sulphur  and  resin  poured  into  his  wounds.  He 
was  then  drawn  in  quarters  by  four  spirited  horses  attached 
to  his  limbs,  and  it  is  a  surprising  fact  that  these  horses  strove 
for  fifty  minutes  to  tear  his  limbs  from  his  body,  and  were 
not  able  to  accomplish  it,  until  several  of  the  large  ligaments 
were  cut.  The  whole  duration  of  his  tortures  was  one  hour 
and  a  half,  during  which  no  sigh  or  groan,  escaped  him, 
on  the  contrary  he  occasionally  joked  and  exhibited  other 
characteristics  of  a  madman. 

He  continued  to  live  and  to  possess  his  mind  after  his  low- 
er limbs  were  seperated,  raising  his  head  occasionally  to 
survey  his  mutilations,  and  did  not  expire  until  the  liga- 
ments of  his  arms  were  cut  and  thej'  were  torn  from  his 
body.  As  we  have  said,  heartily  do  we  rejoice  that  this  last 
insane -icoidd-be  regicide  has  escaped  the  horrible  tortures, 
inflicted  upon  a  former  one,  and  we  indulge  the  hope  that 
the  next  will  be  quietly  consigned  to  a  Lunatic  Asylum  for 
life. 


AUDANELS    RESTRAINING    BED. 


In  the  "Annales  Medico  Psychologiques,"  for  November 
last,  we  find  the  following  description  of  a  bedstead,  used 
and  recommended  by  Dr.  Aubanel,  of  the  Marseilles  Luna- 
tic Asylum  ;  with  an  explanation  of  the  cases  in  which  he 
employs  it. 

The  bedstead  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  hunk,  with  a  con- 
vex lattice  woik  covering  it  and  fitting  evenly  to  the  mar- 
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gin.  "This  is  of  such  a  height  as  to  allow  the  patient  suf- 
ficient freedom  of  motion  ;  it  is  affixed  by  hinges  to  one  side 
of  the  bedstead,  like  the  cover  of  a  trunk;  and  is  fastened 
at  night  by  two  clasps  on  the  opposite  side. 

This  method  of  securing  a  patient  in  bed,  may,  at  first 
sight,  appear  to  be  barbarous  ;  because  the  patient  finds  him- 
self imprisoned,  as  it  were,  in  a  sort  of  cage,  from  which  he 
cannot  escape.  I  have  myself,  however,  obtained  decided 
benefits  by  its  employment ;  and  I  know  of  no  form  of  bed 
which  will  better  attain  the  object  for  which  it  is  used. 

I  resort  to  it  in  such  cases  as  the  following  :  There  are 
some  patients,  especially  those  afflicted  with  paralytic  de- 
mentia, who  will  not  remain  in  bed,  but  pass  the  entire  night 
in  walking  their  rooms,  or  crouched  on  the  floor  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  they  suffer  from  swollen  limbs,  extensive 
ulcerations,  catarrhs  and  pulmonary  affections  which  not  un- 
frequently  prove  fatal.  In  others,  affected  with  sores  on  the 
extremities,  or  with  casual  illness,  deficienc}^  of  proper  rest 
and  warmth,  produces  uncontrollable  discharge  from  the  ul- 
cers, and  an  aggravation  of  the  accidental  diseases. 

Some  again,  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  defiling  the  walls  of 
the  halls  or  sleeping  apartments  with  their  excretions ;  caus- 
ing unwholesome  odors,  and  requiring  the  constant  vigilance 
of  attendants  to  preserve  cleanliness. 

Having  all  these  descriptions  of  patients  in  the  Marseilles 
Asylum,  the  question  arose — What  should  be  done  with 
them?  Should  we,  as  is  done  elsewhere,  secure  them  to 
an  ordinary  bed,  by  straps  and  the  camisole?  I  never  re- 
sorted to  this  method,  but  with  abhorrence  ;  for  tlie  reasons 
that  all  bonds  have  something  repulsive  about  them  ;  they 
impede  the  movements  of  the  patient  and  thus  exasperate 
him ;  and  they  may  wound  him,  or  ultimately  lead  to  ery- 
sipelas or  eschars,  over  the  sacrum,  resulting  from  the  fric- 
tion of  the  patient  when  thus  confined.  This  restraint  and 
other  inconveniences  are  remedied,  by  placing  the  patient 
in  a  covered  bedsiead,  where  he  can  enjoy  perfect  freedom 
of  motion,  and  is  only  prevented  from  rising. 
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Since  the  introduction  of  these  beds,  we  are  rarely  troub- 
led with  swellings  or  ulcerations  of  the  limbs,  both  of  which 
are  chiefly  due  to  want  of  repose  at  night.  Should  oedema 
or  sores  occur,  a  cure  is  effected  in  a  few  days  by  placing 
the  patient  on  the  bed.  Those  who  before  soiled  the  walls, 
do  so  no  longer  ;  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  lying  on 
the  floor,  now  sleep  warmly ;  and  should  pulmonary  or 
other  diseases  arise,  they  are  more  easily  treated  and  remov- 
ed. I  have  known  some  insane  patients,  after  sleeping  in 
this  way,  to  return  to  the  ordinary  bed,  having  relinquished 
the  habit  of  staining  the  ceiling  or  of  rising  at  night.  Such 
are  the  advantages  which  I  have  derived  from  this  arrange- 
ment, and  I  congratulate  myself  daily  on  being  instrumen- 
tal in  introducing  it  into  the  Marseilles  Asylum. 

I  recently  had  a  suicidal  patient,  who,  in  his  violent  at- 
tempts at  self  destruction,  several  times  rushed  headlong 
against  the  wall.  This  was  a  proper  case  to  be  placed  in 
a  padded  room  ;  but  having  none,  I  directed  him  to  be  strict- 
ly watched  during  the  day,  and  at  night  placed  him  on  this 
bed.  He  made  no  eftort  to  injure  himself  while  lying  in  it, 
and  indeed  could  not  have  succeeded,  even  had  he  so  at- 
tempted, there  not  being  sufficient  space  to  enable  him  to 
strike  himself,  with  any  force,  against  the  latticed  cover. 

I  have  also  employed  it  for  some  excited  patients  ;  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  I  never  saw  the  least  accident  re- 
sult from  its  use,  nor  the  excitement  increased.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  found  the  agitation  to  subside  in  some  instan- 
ces, under  this  form  of  seclusion.  I  have  also  availed  my- 
self of  it,  with  advantage,  for  epileptics  whose  attacks  were 
frequent  or  severe.  In  no  case,  as  yet,  have  I  known  a  pa- 
tient to  injure  himself  by  striking  his  head  against  the  cover; 
but  as  this  might  possibly  occur,  it  can  be  easily  guarded 
against  by  carefully  padding  the  upper  portion  of  the  lattice 
work.  I  would  not  advise  the  too  general  employment  of 
this  bed.  In  Asylums  we  shall  rarely  be  obliged  to  resort 
to  it;  but  I  would  recommend  it,  as  calculated  to  meet  the 
indications  in  the  above  cases." 
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Being  desirous  at  all  times  to  avail  ourselves  of  every 
improvement  in  the  care  of  the  insane,  we  had  the  bedsteads 
recommended  by  Dr.  Aubanel,constructedfor  the  State  Lu- 
natic Asvlum,  N.  Y.  and  though  not  disposed,  to  expect 
all  the  advantages  claimed  for  it,  we  have  been  highly  grat" 
ified  with  its  operation.  Hitherto  we  have  employed  it 
chiefly  in  mild  cases,  attended  with  restlesness  and  indispo- 
sition to  remain  in  bed,  and  for  patients  affected  with  swol- 
len or  ulcerated  extremities  ;  and,  thus  far,  have  thought  it 
better  adapted  to  such  cases,  than  to  those  in  which  much 
maniacal  excitement  is  present.  In  some  cases  of  anasar- 
cous  limbs,  and  unhealthy  ulcerations  over  the  tibia,  where 
the  ordinary  treatment  by  bandages  and  adhesive  plasters 
failed,  from  the  incessant  restlesness  of  the  patient,  the  im- 
provement effected  by  the  use  of  the  bed,  was  equally  decid- 
ed and  gratifying.  As  to  the  moral  effect  of  the  apparatus, 
our  present  experience  confirms  that  of  the  French  physic- 
ian. No  patient  has,  as  yet,  complained  of  this  mode  of  re- 
straint. Indeed,  some  have  assured  us  that  their  personal 
comfort  was  increased  by  sleeping  in  it.  One  very  intelli- 
gent, elderly  gentleman  remarked,  a  few  days  since,  that  he 
had  not  enjoyed  as  comfortable  rest  during  his  residence  in 
the  institution,  as  since  resorting  to  this  bedstead.  Former- 
ly he  slept  but  little,  and  when  awake  was  constantly  uneasy, 
walking  about  the  room,  striking  the  door,  declaiming  and 
disturbing  the  repose  of  his  fellow  patients.  He  was  per- 
fectly conscious  of  his  condition,  lamented  his  inability  to 
control  himself,  and  readily  consented  to  try  the  covered 
bed,  which  he  now  prefers  to  the  ordinary  one.  "Now,  said 
he,  when  I  wake,  I  feel  it  useless  to  attempt  to  rise,  and  by 
remaining  quiet,  I  frequently  fall  asleep  and  feel  quite  refresh- 
ed in  the  morning.  I  think  that  is  an  excellent  contrivance 
for  all  crazy  fellows  as  I,  whose  "  spirit  is  willing,  but  whose 
flesh  is  weak." 

A  modification  of  the  form  of  the  cover,  which  would  ad- 
mit greater  freedom  of  motion  for  the  patient's  head  would 
add  to  its  convenience.     Thus  about  one  foot   of  its  length 
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should  be  a  few  inches  higher  than  its  main  line.  The  bed- 
stead used  in  this  Asylum,  is  of  the  following  dimensions. 
Length  of  bunk  six  and  one  half  feet,  width,  three  feet  two 
inches;  with  cover  to  correspond  ;  height  from  floor  of  bunk 
to  centre  of  cover  15  inches.  The  longitudinal  strips  of  the 
cover  are  of  pine,  one  inch  thick,  two  inches  wide,  framed 
into  the  solid  end  at  intervals  of  two  and  a  half  inches;  the 
inner  edges  smoothly  rounded  off  to  prevent  abrasions  by 
the  patient  rubbing  against  them;  The  transverse,  oval 
hoops  are  of  ash,  two  incheswide,  half  inch  thick,  and  eleven 
inches  apart,  an  i  are  secured  to  the  former  by  two  screws 
at  each  point  of  junction.  The  whole  cover  forms  a  light 
but  strong  lattice,  which  freely  admits  light  and  air. 

We  are  having  one  of  lighter  construction  prepared,  which 
by  the  substitution  of  hooks  and  eyes,  for  butt  hinges,  can 
be  readily  moved  and  adapted  to  different  bedsteads,  as  oc- 
casion may  require. 
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INSANITY. 

[The  following  lines  on  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  the  cause  of  insanity, 
were  written  by  a  patient  who  was  at  the  time  insane,  and  had  been  for  sev- 
eral years. — Ed.  Jour.] 

If  understood  the  truth  is  this. 
The  mind  has  many  faculties. 
And  one  distinct  may  be  deranged, 
And  from  its  proper  order  changed. 
Whilst  all  the  rest  do  sound  remain. 
In  that  alone  the  man 's  insane. 
Imagination  thus  diseased. 
Whenever  violently  seized. 
Produces  things  within  the  mind. 
Which  are  not  easily  defined, 
A  very  strange  phenomenon. 
We  hear  exclaimed  by  every  tongue. 
The  mind  is  like  a  pair  of  scales. 
That  merchant's  use  at  time  of  sales. 
Whilst  unimpaired  their  use  is  great 
In  gi\'ing  us  exactest  weight. 
But  once  their  equilibrium  lost 
We  must  expect  'twould  something  costs 
Their  proper  balance  to  restore 
That  they  might  serve  us  as  before. 
By  searching  we  shall  plainly  find, 
'Tis  THUS  with  ev'ry  human  mind. 
Let  but  its  powers  be  truly  swung. 
Whilst  on  their  proper  pivot  hung. 
Then  in  the  mind  we  weigh  things  right, 
Which  brings  us  joy  and  great  delight. 
But  let  their  proper  balance  fail, 
And  horrors  then  will  us  assail, 
Then  fearful  phantoms  will  afiright 
Like  hideous  objects  of  the  sight. 
*  Involuntary  fears  anon 

With  quickest  pace  come  hastening  on. 
And  spread  such  terrors  through  the  soul. 
O'er  which  the  will  has  no  control, 
That  all  as  lost  to  us  may  seem. 
Which  makes  hope  sudden  kick  the  beam. 


I 
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WITCFICRAFT. 


But  few  men,  however  much  disposed  to  do  right,  can 
extricate  themselves  from  the  prejudices  of  their  age  and 
nation.  Thus  the  good  and  pious  Baxter  approved  of  the 
hanging  of  a  great  number  of  supposed  witches  in  1 645-6 ; 
and  the  venerable  and  devout  Sir  Matthew  Hale  presided  at  a 
trial  in  consequence  of  which,  two  women  were  hung  for 
witchcraft.  He  no  doubt  decided  according  to  law,  pre- 
cedent and  the  evidence — without  elevating  his  mind  to  the 
consideration  of  truths,  which  then  had  been  made  known, 
and  which  would  have  shown  him,  that  what  he  based  his 
opinion  upon,  was  in  contradiction  to  the  laws  of  God  and 
nature.  But  in  every  age,  ignorance  and  an  unreasonable 
adherence  to  the  legal  maxim  stai^e  decisis^  has  led  to  the 
shedding  of  much  innocent  blood, — to  many  a  legal  murdero 
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AMERICAN 

JOTJENAL   OF  INSANITY, 

FOR  JANUARY,   1847, 
ARTICLE   I. 

CASES     OF     INSANITY, 

Selected  from  the  Case-Book  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic 

Asylum. 

Case  1.  Long  continued  Insanity,  Hereditary  and  Sui" 
cidal.     Final  Recovery. 

K,  a  merchant,  aged  30,  admitted  in  the  spring  of 

1 843,  after  having  been  deranged  one  year  and  a  half.  His 
father  died  insane,  and  he  had  a  sister  and  other  relatives 
affected  by  the  same  disease.  The  immediate  or  exciting 
causes  of  his  insanity  were  the  death  of  his  wife  and  loss  of 
property.  At  first  he  was  very  violent  and  dangerous, 
threatening  to  kill  others,  noisy  and  sleepless.  He  had  a 
voracious  appetite,  and  at  the  same  time  his  bowels  were 
constipated. 

When  admitted  to  the  Asylum  he  was  still  violent,  very 
noisy,  and  disposed  to  break  or  tear  to  pieces  whatever 
came  within  his  reach.  Soon,  however,  he  became  more 
calm,  but  this  lasted  only  for  a  few  days,  when  he  again  be- 
came excited,  and  thus  he  continued  for  two  years  and  a 
half  sometimes  quiet  and  apparently  demented,  and  at  oth- 
ers violent,  noisy,  sleepless,  and  filthy.  In  September,  1844, 
while  in  his  quiet  or  depressed  state,  he  endeavored  to  hang 
himself,  and  nearly  cflccled  his  purpose,  as  he  was  not  dis- 
covered until  life  was  nearly  extinct. 

VOL.   III.  — H. 
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In  June  1845,  he  began  to  improve,  and  in  October  fol- 
lowing, left  the  Asylu.rn  well,  and  has  since  enjoyed  good 
health,  and  also  his  previous  vigor  of  mind,  being  able  to  at- 
tend to  mercantile  business. 

Various  remedies  were  resorted  to  during  the  time  he 
was  at  the  Asylum.  The  warm  bath  often,  laxatives,  and 
occasionally  morphine,  which  at  times  appeared  to  quiet 
him  when  he  was  violent  and  noisy,  and  at  others  had  no 
perceptible  effect  or  none  that  was  beneficial.  Jn  January, 
1845,  he  was  put  on  the  use  of  Laudanum,  forty  drops, 
morning,  noon  and  night,  and  sixty  drops  at  bed-time,  and 
this  was  continued  until  August,  when  being  much  improv- 
ed, the  quantity  was  reduced  one  half,  and  soon  after  entire- 
ly discontinued. 

Remarks.  This  case  is  r  m-^  rkable  for  recovery,  not  only 
after  long  continued  insanity,  but  from  a  low  demented  con- 
dition, in  which  the  mind  seemed  for  a  long  time  a  complete 
wreck.  The  strong  hereditary  tendency  and  disposition  to 
suicide,  were  also  circumstances  tending  to  lessen  the  pro- 
babilities of  recovery. 

Case  2.  Case  of  Insanily  irith  extreme  irritahility  for 
awhile  after  recovery. 

Mr. ,  grocer,  aged  34,  of  sanguine  and  nervous  tenn- 

perament,  admitted  to  the  Asylum,  August,  1843.  Had 
been  deranged  for  a  few  months  ten  years  before.  Insanity- 
was  hereditary  in  his  family,  as  his  father  and  a  brother, 
and  sister  had  been  insane,  he  himself  had  been  in  this  con- 
dition two  years  and  a  half,  when  he  came  under  our  care. 

He  was  subject  to  paroxysms  of  high  excitement,  during 
which  he  called  himself  God  ;  repeating,  or  rather  vocifera- 
ting portions  of  scriptures,  or  parts  of  speeches  and  trage- 
dies in  a  theatrical  manner  and  flushed  countenance.  At 
times  he  required  others  to  acknowledge  his  assumed  char- 
acter, and  bow  with  submission  in  his  presence,  and  if  op- 
posed or  irritated  in  the  least,  became  violent  and  danger- 
ous, but  if  flattered,  he  would  often  become  pleasant  and 
cheerful.     In  this  condition  he  remained  for  some  time  after 
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admission,  noisy  and  violent.  lie  was  soon  put  on  the  uso 
■of  Tart.  Antimony,  in  connection  with  frequent  bathing  in 
warm  water,  with  cold  water  applied  to  the  head  at  the  same 
time.  After  a  few  months  he  became  some  better — relin- 
quished his  extravagant  delusions,  yet  remained  very  irrita- 
ble, and  easily  excited  so  as  to  become  noisy  and  violent 
In  this  condition  he  remained  a  long  time,  apparently  ra- 
tional, but  unable  to  control  his  feelings,  but  becoming  some 
better  in  these  respects,  nnd  on  a  promise  that  he  would 
make  great  exertions  to  control  himself,  he  was  discharged 
in  the  autumn  of  1844,  having  been  at  the  Asylum  thirteen 
months.  At  home  he  continued  well,  and  has  conducted 
his  business  in  a  proper  manner. 

Remarks'.  This  case  is  interesting  mainly  from  the  ex- 
treme irritability  which  continued  after  the  restoration  of 
reason,  and  which  we  apprehend,  would  have  contmu:?d  had 
he  been  detained  at  the  Asylum.  In  such  cases,  although 
there  is  apparent  inability  of  self-control,  we  frequently  ad- 
vise the  return  of  patients  to  their  friends  and  accustomed 
employments,  especially  where  they  are  very  urgent  to  do 
so,  and  promise  to  control  themselves. 

Moral  treatment  probably  had  more  effect  in  restoring 
him  than  the  medical,  though  we  often  find  benefit  from 
Antimonials  and  Digitalis  in  such  cases.  Opium,  and  the 
preparations  of  Morphine  were  tried,  but  proved  injurious 
rather  than  beneficial. 

The  following  preparation  we  often  prescribe  with  bene- 
fit in  similar  cases. 

R't,  Tinct.  Digitalis.  _ 

"         Scillae,     a  a  drs.  4. 
Vin.  Antimon.  Tart. 
Spts.  Nitre  dulc,     a  a  drs.  8. 
M.  Dose  30  or  40  drops. 

Case  3.  Extreme  Melancholy,  with  religious  despair. 
Recovery. 

Mrs. ,  aged  41,  admitted  in  Aug.   1843,  of  delicate 

eonstitution,  and  nervous  temperament.     Her  general  health 
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was  poor,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  her  in- 
sanity. Had  been  deranged  six  months,  and  was  gloomy 
and  despairing.  Thought  herself  lost  forever,  that  she  was 
in  Ml.  Vesuvius,  and  had  many  conflicts  with  devils.  Her 
delusions  often  changed,  but  were  always  of  a  gloomy  char- 
acter. 

Had  taken  off  and  torn  clothes,  and  also  in  various  ways 
attempted  to  commit  suicide. 

When  admitted  to  the  asylum,  was  much  emaciated,  ap- 
petite poor,  pulse  feeble,  bowels  costive,  and  extremities 
cold.  She  remained  without  much  change  during  the  fall, 
and  most  of  the  winter. 

Thought  she  was  in  another  world,  a  world  of  retribution, 
and  that  the  people  she  saw  about  her,  had  in  some  strange 
way  arisen  from  the  dead. 

The  principal  remedies  used,  were  Anodynes  of  Sulph.  of 
Morphine,  combined  with  wine,  Tinct.  Cinchona,  together 
with  laxatives  and  warm  bathing. 

Feb.  and  March. — Tonics  and  Anodynes  continued,  and 
improved  slowly.  April,  was  much  belter,  and  began  to 
work,  delusions  nearly  gone. 

After  this,  the  Anodyne  was  gradually  withdrawn,  her 
health  became  confirmed,  and  her  mind  composed  and  cheer- 
ful. June  13,  left  with  husband  well,  after  a  residence  of 
ten  months. 

Remarks.  This  case  is  interesting,  as  an  example  of  re- 
covery from  an  extremely  low  melancholy  state  of  mind, 
with  feeble  bodily  health.  For  about  one  year,  she  remain- 
ed in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  despair:  not  appearing  to 
indulge  even  a  ray  of  hope,  for  either  temporal  or  eternal 
happiness. 

Case  4.  Epilepsy  with  Insanity.     Recovery. 

Miss ,  admitted  Nov.  1844  ;  aged  13,  school  girl,  of 

nervous  temperament,  and  scrofulous  habit.  Father  died 
insane.  Was  attacked  with  involuntary  shaking  of  the  right 
arm,  which  continued  at  intervals  through  the  night. 

The  next  day  had  epileptic  fits,  which  were  of  short  du- 
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ration,  but  recurred  frequently,  and  had  intense  pain  in  the 
head  during  the  interval. 

Part  of  the  time,  several  days  occurred  between  a  series 
of  the  fits,  during  which  she  was  very  insane — sang,  laugh- 
ed, ran  about,  and  talked  tapidly  of  her  school,  lessons,  &c. 

In  this  condition  she  was  brought  to  the  Asylum,  about 
six  weeks  after  the  first  attack. 

She  had  taken  a  Cathartic  of  Calomel,  and  other  reme^ 
dies,  but  with  only  temporary  relief. 

Nov.  10:  had  many  fits,  and  required  constant  attention 
to  prevent  her  from  beating  and  biting  herself.  As  the 
convulsions  subsided,  she  would  appear  much  exhausted, 
and  complained  of  pain  in  her  head.  Again  they  would 
suddenly  recur  in  the  form  of  an  instantaneous  spasm  of 
every  muscle  of  the  body  and  limbs. 

These  series  of  fits  varied  in  duration  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour. 

Her  bowels  were  moved  with  Cast.  Oil  and  Spts.  Turp. 
equal  parts,  which  was  once  or  twice  repeated  within  a  few 
days.  She  also  took  Dov.  Pow.  to  induce  sleep,  which  was 
but  partially  effectual;  and  sul.  zinc  as  a  tonic,  but  appa- 
rently without  benefit. 

11  and  12  :  had  many  fits,  and  required  the  constant  care 
of  two  or  three  attendants  to  prevent  self  injury,  so  strong 
were  the  convulsive  movements. 

After  this,  had  none  until  the  25th,  when  they  returned 
■with  their  usual  train  of  phenomena. 

Bowels  then  moved  by  Crot.  Oil,  and  commenced  the 
regular  use  of  Laudanum,  one  drachm  at  night,  by  enema, 
which  generally  procured  quiet  sleep.  From  this  time  she 
had  no  more  fits,  became  calm  and  rational,  and  rapidly 
increased  in  flesh. 

The  laudanum  was  continued  in  gradually  diminished 
doses,  until  Jan.  15,  when  it  was  omitted. 

Feb.  5 :  left  for  home,  and  has  since  remained  welL 

Case  5.  Puerperal  Insanity.     Recovery. 

Mrs. ,  aged  25,  mother  of  two  children,  and  delicate 
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const'tution.  Became  deranged  soon  aflcr  ihe  birth  of  the 
youngest  child,  and  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the 
puerperal  state,  together  with  the  fear  of  being  attacked  by 
a  fatal  di  ease  then  prevalent  in  the  community.  Was  ad- 
mitted seven  weeks  after  her  attack  in  a  very  feeble  state 
of  bodily  health,  and  much  emaciated,  having  suffered  from 
an  unfavorable  circumstance  connected  with  her  confine- 
ment, and  from  dianhcea  which  stili  continued- 
She  was  laboring  under  high  mental  excitement,  talked 
ramblingly  on  various  subjects,  thought  herself  a  queen,  and 
addressed  persons  about  her  as  the  titled  members  of  her 
court  and  iamily.  She  remained  in  a  similar  state  for  a 
number  of  weeks,  but  gradually  improved  in  her  general 
health  under  the  use  of  Sulph.  of  JMorph.  in  small  doses,  com- 
bined with  tonics  of  Quinine,  Wine,  and  Car.b.  of  Iron. 

With  the  improvement  of  her  health,  the  mental  and  ner- 
vous excitement  subsided,  and  she  left  quite  restored,  in 
almost  five  months  alter  admission. 

Remarks.  This  case  is  deemed  interesting  on  account  of 
the  very  low  state  of  her  bodily  health  at  the  time  of  her 
admission,  and  which  continued  some  time,  to  render  her 
recovery  quite  improbable. 

Case  0.  Long  conthiued  Melanchobj,  and  recovery  by 
Anodyne  treatment. 

Mrs.   ,  admitted   in  Aug.    1844,  aged  44,  of  highly 

nervous  temperament,  and  scrofulous  habit.  Had  been  de- 
ranged nine  months  when  admitted  to  the  Asylum. 

Supposed  cause,  loss  of  property.  Became  melancholy, 
thought  she  was  coming  to  want,  often  refused  to  take  food, 
and  in  various  ways  attempted  to  commit  suicide.  In  this 
state  she  came  under  our  care,  and  remained  without  mate- 
rial change  for  nearly  two  years  :  eating  irregularly  and  but 
little,  sleeping  poorly,  groaning  almost  constantly,  and  often 
trying  to  strangle  herself  by  cording  her  neck,  and  putting 
things  in  her  throat. 

Various  remedies  were  used,  but  the  only  one  that  seem- 
to  benefit  her,  was  Sulph.  of  Morphine  taken  in  doses  vary- 
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ing  from  half  a  grain  to  one  grain  four  times  a  day  ;  though  at 
different  times,  tonics  of  various  kinds  were  used  in  connec- 
tion with  laxatives,  when  required  to  keep  the  bowels  regular 

This  lady  gradually  improved  in  health,  became  more 
tranquil  in  mind,  and  engaged  in  regular  employment.  She 
left  in  May,  184t>,  having  rem  ined  with  us  nearly  three 
years,  and  has  since  continued  well. 

Remarks.  The  circumstances  deserving  of  notice  in  this 
case,  are  the  long  continued  depression  and  extr  u.e  des- 
pair ;  and  recovery  apparently  by  anodyne  treatment. 


ARTICLE     II. 

CONTRIBUTIONS     TO    THE     PATHOLOGY  OF    INSANITY. 

By  Pliny  Earle,  M.  D., 
Physician  to  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  N.  Y' 

NO.    III. 

W.  R.,  a  native  of  Ireland,  married,  having  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  shoemaking  trade  in  Ireland,  but  pur- 
suing the  business  of  Grocer,  in  New  Yoik  City,  became 
insane,  and  was  admitted  into  the  asylum  attached  to  the 
New  York  Hospital,  on  the  10th  of  December,    1812. 

His  stature  was  short,  hair  originally  brown,  eyes  blue, 
tennpcrament  nervous  bihous.  It  is  not  known  whether  he 
inherited  any  predisposition  to  mental  disorder.  His  disease 
had  the  form  of  general  Mania,  with  frequent  high  excite- 
ment. 

He  remained  in  the  aforesaid  Asylum  until  July  10th, 
1821,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Bloomingdale.  Here, 
for  twenty  years,  his  disorder  preserved  much  of  its  inten- 
sity. He  was  frequently  excited,  vociferous  and  turbulent, 
his  general  physical  health  being  good,  fortified,  as  it  was  by 
what  is  familiarly  termed  "  an  iron  constitution."  For  a  few 
years  before  his  death  his  physical  powers  gradually  failed; 
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his  memory  of  all  events  except  those  which  occurred  in 
early  life,  was  completely  destroyed,  and  he  became  com- 
paratively quiet.  During  the  last  two  years  he  did  not  go 
out  of  doors,  but  was  most  of  the  time  sufficiently  well  to 
sit  up  through  the  day.  His  strength  was  supported,  du- 
ring the  last  year,  by  the  daily  use  of  small  quantities  of 
wine.  In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1846,  he  was  attacked 
with  diarrhoea  which  proved  so  obstinate  as  to  defy  all  the 
usual  remedies,  and  he  died  from  its  effects  on  the  1st  of 
August. 

Autops}'.  Head.  There  is  considerable  blood  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  integuments  of  the  cranium.  The  bone  is  thick 
and  very  hard,  containing  scarcely  a  trace  of  diploe.  Five 
ounces  of  clear  limpid  serum  ran  out  while  removing  it.  This 
adhesion  extends  over  the  whole  surface,  and  in  some  places 
particularly  along  the  median  line,  the  membrane  seems 
fused  into  the  bone,  the  connection  being  similar  to  that  be- 
tween bone  and  ligament.  Its  blood  vessels  are  much  in- 
jected. 

The  brain  is  found  to  be  atrophied  so  as  to  leave  a  large 
space  between  it  and  the  cranium.  In  the  opinion  of  five 
persons  present,  this  space  was  sufficient  to  contain  twice 
the  quantity  of  fluid  that  had  escaped.  Beneath  that  por- 
tion of  the  cranium  which  was  not  removed,  filamentous  bri- 
dles were  found  passing  from  the  dura  mater  to  the  other 
membranes,  although  the  distance  between  them  was  more 
than  half  an  inch.  These  were  mostly  situated  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  median  line. 

The  meningeal  blood  vessels  are  highly  injected,  the  veins 
being  more  so  than  the  arteries. 

The  arachnoid  is  every  where  thickened,  of  a  milky  hue 
and  semiopaque  or  translucent,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
places,  where  it  is  perfectly  opaque.  Beside  the  longitudi- 
nal series,  for  several  inches  on  each  hemisphere,  the  thick- 
ening is  most  apparent.  The  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  are 
here  connected  so  as  to  appear  as  if  but  one  membrane, 
which  is  thick,  strong,  and  with   difficulty  torn.     Over  all 
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the  surface  of  the  brain,  the  depths  of  the  sulci  excepted, 
these  two  membranes  are  strongly  attached  to  each  other. 
The  falx,  particularly  near  its  lower  border,  is  connected, 
by  numerous  filaments,  with  both  hemispheres. 

At  the  base  of  the  brain  the  dura  mater  adheres  to  the 
bone  as  firmly  as  above. 

The  brain  was  now  removed  from  its  place  and  the  fol- 
lowing observations  made. 

The  pia  mater  is  in  some  places  slightly  attached  to  the 
substance  beneath  it.  The  cortical  substance  is  somewhat 
pallid,  and  very  strikingly  atrophied,  much  the  most  so  on 
the  anterior  lobes,  where  the  convolutions  are  few  and  the 
sulci  almost  obliterated.  Between  the  falx  and  the  corpus 
callosum  the  hemispheres  are  joined  together  by  adhesion  of 
their  membranes. 

The  medullary  matter  is  moist,  apparently  softer  than  nat- 
ural, and  being  cut  the  surface  of  the  section  presents  some, 
but  not  many  bloody  points.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  dis- 
tended v^rith  serum,  each  containing  about  one  ounce.  The 
velum  interpositum  is  thickened,  and  adheres  to  the  fornix, 
the  corpora  striata  and  other  adjacent  parts.  The  Pineal 
gland,  contains  a  trace  the  least  possible  and  be  perceived, 
of  calcareous  matter. 

On  the  base  of  the  brain  the  arachnoid  is  slightly  thicken- 
ed, particularly  in  the  central  region. 

The  internal  carotid  artery  and  all  its  branches  have  their 
walls  thickened,  rigid  and  cartilaginous,  with  many  points 
of  incipient  ossification.  This  thickening  is  more  or  less 
apparent  in  all  the  cerebral  vessels. 

The  cineritious  matter  of  the  cerebellum  is  pale  and  ap- 
parently atrophied. 

One  ounce  of  serum  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Thorax.  Half  an  ounce  of  serum  in  the  pericardium. 
The  heart  is  large  ;  its  anterior  surface  entirely  covered  with 
adipose  matter.  The  right  lung  adheres  firmly,  throughout 
its  surface,  and  by  old  adhesions,  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest* 
The  texture  of  the  lungs  is  apparently  natural. 
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ARTICLE     III. 

ESCAPES   FROM    LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

By  J.  Edwards  Lee,  M.  D., 
Medical  Assistant  N.   Y.  State  Lunatic  Asylum,   Utica. 

At  the  N.  Y.  State  Lunatic  Asylum  is  kept  a  memoran- 
dum book,  in  which  among  other  things  are  recorded  the 
particulars  of  all  escapes.  These  records  are  found  both 
interesting  and  useful,  as  chronicling  some  curious  phases 
in  the  history  of  insanity,  and  as  teaching  us  how  to 
guard  against  the  recurrence  of  an  accident,  always  unpleas- 
ant and  not  unfrequently  attended  with  serious  results.  It 
is  believed  that  a  leaf  from  this  source  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  public. 

Any  facts  which  will  tend  to  correct  the  very  common  pop- 
ular error,  that  the  insane  act  from  impulse  alone,  without 
motive,  without  design,  cannot  b.it  have  an  influence  for 
good,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  evidence  will  be  furnished 
in  the  following  cases  that  those  wliom  the  vulgar  idea  would 
make  to  possess  a  mere  animal  intelligence,  are  guided  in 
many  of  their  movements  by  a  reasoning  power,  in  no  re- 
spect inferior  to  that  which  governs  the  mass  of  the  world. 

In  every  institution  of  this  kind  are  some  who  are  con- 
stantly devising  plans  of  escape.  The  motives  which  induce 
them  to  make  these  efTorts  are  as  various,  as  are  the  delu- 
sions of  their  disordered  brains  :  some  to  return  to  their 
friends,  some,  and  these  are  the  most  fearful  cases,  to  get 
an  opportunity  to  accomplish  the  act  of  self  destruction,  oth- 
ers to  destroy  property  or  injure  others,  and  others  to  escape 
imaginary  dangers.  The  inmates  of  an  asylum  cannot 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  their  being  shut  away  from  the 
world,  and  they  look  upon  their  confinement  as  unjust,  as  a 
successful  scheme  of  designing  enemies,  or  a  too  fatal  error 
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of  well  meanin<]f  friends.  They  long  to  be  at  liberty  to  re. 
vengc  themselves  upon  their  imagined  enemies,  or  to  enjoy 
again  the  pleasures  of  their  homes  and  of  association  with 
their  families  and  friends.  They  are  suddenly  interrupted 
in  the  successful  prosecution  of  favorite  projects.  They 
have  high  missions  to  execute,  the  sick  to  heal,  the  dead  to 
raise,  worlds  to  save,  and  they  are  indignant  that  their  er- 
rands of  benevolence  should  be  thus  frustrated.  They  are 
gifted  above  other  men,  and  while  they  are  subjected  to  con- 
finement, science  droops,  and  the  arts  decay,  and  the  world 
is  passing  along  in  ignorance  of  their  discoveries  and  unben- 
efitted  by  their  services.  Laws  are  unenforced,  nations  are 
ungoverned  and  subjects  are  rebelling,  while  their  rightful 
sovereigns,  the  victims  of  most  unrighteous  persecution,  are 
held  in  durance  vile.  It  is  not  strange  then  that  many  of  the 
inmates  of  an  asylum,  are  constantly  uneasy  and  devising 
methods  to  effect  their  escape.  Many  show  much  skill  and 
stratagem,  in  originating  and  carrying  out  plans  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  procuring  and  secreting  instruments,  and  especially 
in  deceiving  their  attendants,  making  them  believe  that  they 
are  well  contented  and  do  not  wish  to  leave.  The  most 
singular  cases  are  of  those  apparently  demented  patients* 
who  from  having  scarcely  spoken  or  iTioved  for  months  or 
years,  suddenly  arouse  and  show  no  less  determination  than 
cunning,  in  carrying  out  their  purpose  to  escape,  and  while 
they  have  exhibited  no  mind,  have  been  plotting  how  to  de- 
ceive and  escape  the  vigilance  of  their  attendants. 

No.  1,  was  thought  the  most  demented  patient  in  the 
house  and  his  Daguerreotype  was  taken  as  exhibiting  the  most 
complete  and  striking  example  of  this  class.  Day  after  day 
he  sat  crouched  in  one  corner,  his  head,  hands  and  knees, 
buried  together,  motionless  and  speechless  never  leaving  his 
position,  unless  when  compelled  to,  apparently  without  men. 
tal  or  bodily  vigor.  He  was  occasionally  taken  b}'  two  at- 
tendants, into  the  iieighboring  fields  and  woods,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  him  exercise.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
seemed  anxious  to  stop,  it  was   thought    because   weary  or 
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from  his  dislike  to  exertion,  and  he  was  permitted  to  lie  down 
in  the  grass.  While  the  attention  of  his  attendants  wag 
turned  in  anotherdirect  on  for  a  little  while,  he  slipped  away 
and  so  wily  and  alert  was  he  in  his  movements,  that  in  the 
few  moments  that  elapsed  before  he  was  missed,  he  had 
made  good  his  escape.  He  eluded  the  very  thorough  search 
that  was  made  for  him,  for  two  days,  when  he  was  found 
secreted  in  a  barn  at  some  distance  from  the  asylum.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  much  farther  away,  and  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  have  gone  home,  but  he  missed  the  way. 
After  his  return  he  relapsed  again  into  a  demented,  apathet- 
ic state,  though  it  does  not  seem  so  entire  as  before. 

No.  2,  labored  under  the  delusion,  that  he  was  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  most  horrible  tortures.  His  countenance  wore 
an  anxious,  haggard  expression,  and  all  his  movements  indi- 
cated  the  overpowering  apprehension  of  evil  that  weighed 
upon  his  mind.  He  was  destined  to  suffer  a  death  rendered 
terrible  by  all  the  arts  of  torture  that  man  could  devise.  His 
flesh  was  to  be  torn  from  his  limbs,  his  body  sawn  asunder 
and  his  limbs  torn  apart,  and  every  tool  in  common  use  by 
the  mechanics  around  the  building,  was  designed  for  opera- 
ting upon  his  person.  At  las  I  his  fears  overcame  his  better 
judgment,  and  while  assisting  in  some  work  around  the  barn 
he  sought  an  opportunity  to  escape.  After  wandering  about 
for  ten  days  he  was  returned  to  the  Asylum.  He  said  that 
he  felt  at  the  time  he  was  going  away  that  he  was  doing  a 
mean  act,  and  he  hesitated  and  stopped  repeatedly,  resolved 
to  return,  but  the  image  of  the  tortures  that  awaited  him, 
rose  vividly  before  him  and  he  fled  for  his  life.  He  went 
within  ten  miles  of  home,  but  thought  that  he  should  be  put 
to  death  for  running  away  if  he  went  there,  and  so  he  wan- 
dered from  one  place  to  another,  until  he  was  finally  discov- 
ered. He  said  that  when  he  had  gone  a  little  distance  from 
the  asylum,  a  man  with  a  waggon  overtook  him,  and  he 
told  him  that  he  had  run  away  from  the  asylum,  because 
they  were  going  to  kill  him  there,  and  begged  of  him  to  aid 
him  in  making  his  escape,  and  the  man,  actuated  by  a  doubt- 
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ful  kind  of  sympathy,  rendered  him  all  the  assistance  he 
could,  by  taking  him  in  to  ride  with  him.  A  case  which  oc- 
curred in  another  institution,  better  illustrates  the  prejudice 
which  exists  against  asylums  and  the  incorrect  ideas  which 
are  held  regarding  their  operations.     This  case  was  that  of 

an  individual  who  eloped  from  the Asylum.  Information 

of  his  escape  was  immediately  given  to  his  friends,  but  all  ef- 
forts to  find  him  proved  fruitless  and  they  became  suspicious 
that  there  had  been  foul  play.  The  conviction  among  them 
was  strong  that  he  had  been  "  experimented  upon"  in 
the  institution,  and  his  body  used  in  a  method  best  known  to 
the  Doctors  themselves.  Ultimately,  however,  he  was 
discovered,  but  not  until  after  he  had  served  two  years  in 
the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  where  he  had  been  com- 
mitted soon  after  he  left  the  Asylum,  for  stealing  ;  his  insan- 
ity not  having  been  recognised  by  the  court  that  tried  him. 

No.  3,  was  empowered  to  raise  the  dead  by  the  virtues 
of  animal  magnetism.  Finding  no  subjects  upon  which  to  dis- 
play his  power,  he  sought  a  more  extended  sphere  of  opera- 
tions. He  procured  an  old  hammer  from  out  of  doors  and 
secreted  it  in  his  room,  and  when  most  of  the  patients  had 
retired  for  the  night,  he  concealed  his  own  clothes  in  his 
room,  and  then  took  from  the  doors  of  other  patients,  where 
their  clothes  were  placed,  different  articles  of  dress,  a  coat 
from  one,  a  pair  of  pantaloons  from  another,  shoes  from  an- 
other, &c.  and  placed  them  by  his  own  door.  The  atten- 
dant, seeing  all  right  as  he  supposed,  closed  the  door,  and 
when  he  opened  it  in  the  morning  found  the  iron  sash  broken 
and  his  man  gone.  The  patient  was  soon  brought  back  and 
was  so  fortunate  as  ultimately  to  be  restored. 

No.  4,  affords  a  good  instance  of  one  who  is  unwearied 
in  his  efforts  to  escape.  If  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes  he  is 
invariably  found  contriving  some*  means  to  get  out.  He  has 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  purpose  three  times,  and  on 
each  occasion  in  nearly  the  same  way,  by  breaking  a  single 
upright  bar  from  the  cast  iron  sash,  leaving  an  aperture 
eight  by  twelve  inches,  through  which  he  would  draw  his 
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body,  reaching  the  ground  from  the  third  slory,  twice  by 
means  of  the  Hghtning  rod,  and  once  by  tying  together  sheets. 
He  still  stays  with  us,  though  we  have  learned  to  look  upon 
the  permanence  of  his  residence  here  as  a  matter  of  great 
doubt. 

Patients  frequently  give  information  of  the  intended  es- 
cape of  their  fellows,  and  a  ludicrous  instance  once  occurred 
of  two  who  went  out  picking  berries,  and  accidentally  be- 
came separated.  Each  thought  that  the  other  had  run 
away,  and  they  both  started  for  the  asylum,  to  give  infor- 
mation of  the  other's  escape,  where  they  arrived  at  nearly 
the  same  time,  both  of  them  in  great  perspiration. 

The  insane,  as  well  as  the  sane,  sometimes  do  stupid 
things.     A  man  once  ran  away  from  here  in  the   morning, 
and  could  not  be  found.     In  the  afternoon  he  came  back 
with  a  porter  from  Utica,  very  honestly  saying  that  he  had ' 
come  to  get  his  trunk,  which  in  his  haste  he  had  forgotten. 

There  have  been  some  remarkable  developements  of  con- 
scientiousness in  those  who  have  ran  away.  O.  e  old  lady 
filched  the  keys,  which  is  often  done,  by  picking  the  pockets 
of  attendants,  or  otherwise,  unlocked  the  doors  and  went  oft 
When  overtaken,  she  was  greatly  alarmed  lest  the  keys  had 
been  lost,  and  the  first  question  she  asked  was  whether  we 
had  found  them,  and  she  was  much  relieved  when  told  that 
they  had  been  found  on  the  door  step  where  she  had  care- 
fully deposited  them.  Another  woman  got  the  keys,  un- 
locked several  doors,  and  locked  them  after  her,  and  care- 
fully hung  the  keys  on  the  knob  of  the  last  door.  A  good 
story  is  told  of  a  patient  who  ran  away  from  the  Worcester 
Asylum.  When  he  had  fairly  made  his  escape,  and  all 
hopes  of  his  immediate  recovery  had  been  given  up,  he  very 
much  to  the  surpiise  of  the  otfic  rs,  walked  into  the  office, 
saying,  that  he  unintentionally  had  comm  tt  'd  a  great  crime, 
for  in  the  excitement  of  getting  aw;iy,  he  had  forgotten  that 
the  clothes  he  had  on,  belonged  to  the  State  ! 

Rare  and  curious  is  the  collection  of  mstruments,  soon  ac- 
cumulated in  such  an  instituaon,  ke\s  made  out  of  wood. 
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pewter,  and  wire,  files  manufactured  from  old  knives,  saws 
from  hoop  iron,  and  screw-drivers  from  ten- penny  nails.  Wo 
less  skill  is  shown  in  concealing  their  operations,  in  making 
fac-similes  of  screw  heads  out  of  bread  and  covering  in  dif- 
ferent ways  the  gaps  which  they  have  made,  until  they  can 
get  farther  opportunity  to  work. 

Rarely,  however,  do  they  combine  to  any  extent,  though 
instances  of  two  or  three  uniting  in  some  project  to  gain 
their  liberty  are  not  uncommon. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Ohio  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  furnishes  a  good  example  of 
this. 

"  F.,  K.,  M.,  and  S.,  were  inmates  of  the  institution,  and 
members  of  the  same  class  in  the  lower  story  of  the  build- 
ing. The  first  a  Yankee,  the  second  a  German,  the  third 
an  Englishman,  and  the  fourth  a  Pennsyivanian  ;  but  to  make 
up  the  assortment,  it  happened  that  the  last  was  the  son  of 
a  Scotchman. 

They  were  all  comfortably  situated  and  doing  well,  es- 
pecially the  first  three,  who  were  considered  improving  and 
gave  daily  promise  of  favorable  results.  But  becoming  un- 
easy and  discontented,  they  began  to  consult  together  and 
contrive  ways  of  escape  from  the  building,  encouraged  by 
the  descendant  of  the  Scott,  who  had  long  been  a  trouble- 
some fellow,  and  was  frequently  detected  in  attempts  to 
break  out.  At  length  a  plan  was  proposed  by  the  Yankee, 
which  met  with  general  acceptance,  for  it  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  outwit  their  friends,  the  Doctor  and  his  attendants, 
provided  they  could  safely  elude  the  perpetual  curiosity  and 
vigilance  of  a  very  stirring  gentleman  in  the  same  class, 
•whom  they  were  afraid  to  trust,  well  knowing  his  candor 
and  disposition  in  such  matters,  and  being  fully  apprised  of 
his  partiality  for  the  head  of  the  institution,  with  whom  he 
had  made  a  very  satisfactory  contract  to  study  medicine  for 
the  period  of  twenty-one  years.  But  as  this  famous  student 
was  very  fond  of  preaching,  and  could  easily  be  set  agoing 
at  that,  it  was  proposed  that  one  or  two  of  the  band  shouM 
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keep  him  at  this  employment  whilst  the  others  were  enga- 
ged in  carrying  out  their  plan.  Vw  \ing  procured  the  rusty 
blade  of  an  old  trowel,  that  some  one  had  carelessly  left 
within  reach,  they  commenced  daily  operations  upon  one  of 
the  front  windows,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  removing  all  the 
screws  and  other  fastenings  by  which  it  was  secured,  until 
it  could  at  any  time  be  easily  removed  ;  carefully  disposing 
of  all  dirt,  and  filling  up  the  screw  holes  with  soft  bread  to 
prevent  detection.  All  things  being  ready  for  action,  they 
selected  an  evening  immediately  after  the  commencement 
of  our  religious  services,  as  the  best  time  to  take  out  the 
window  and  give  them  all  an  opportunity  to  get  out,  think- 
ing it  probable  that  their  unsuspecting  attendant  w^ould,  upon 
that  occasion,  accompany  other  patients,  and  be  a  short  time 
out  of  the  way. 

Accordingly  when  the  time  arrived,  and  the  last  stroke  of 
the  service  bell  had  fairly  died  away,  and  they  had  seen 
their  attendant  ave  his  place,  they  began  by  mounting  the 
student  upon  a  chair  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall,  with  his 
back  towards  the  unscrewed  window,  and  giving  him  his 
favorite  text,  the  iron  sash  was  quickly  removed,  while  the 
preacher  was  in  full  swing,  and  each  in  succession  com- 
menced their  hasty  escape.  But  '  the  best  laid  schemes  of 
mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglee.'  It  so  happened  that  one  of 
the  ladies  attached  to  the  institution  was  returning  at  that 
moment  from  church  in  the  city  ;  she  gave  the  alarm  to  an 
attendant  in  sight,  but  only  in  season  to  secure  the  unlucky 
Scott  just  as  he  was  reaching  the  ground  in  jumping  from 
the  window.  The  others  had  got  down  before  him,  and 
taking  to  their  heels  were  soon  out  of  si^ht  in  the  neighbor- 
ing wood.  Every  "hand  that  could  be  spared  from  duty, 
immediately  started  in  pursuit,  and  it  was  but  a  short  time 
before  a  faithful  and  active  attendant,  well  up  to  business  of 
this  nature,  got  upon  their  route  and  succeeded  in  taking  the 
whole  of  them  together,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  from 
the  asylum.  He  brought  them  all  back  in  a  farmer's  wag- 
gon, hired  for  the  purpose. 
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They  were  kindly  received  and  returned  to  their  old 
quarters,  where  in  due  time  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  restore 
the  German  and  the  EngHshman  fully  to  their  reason.  The 
Yankee  afterwards  broke  out  again  and  ran  off,  but  he  was 
so  nearly  well  that  ho  arrived  at  home  sale  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  reason.  The  fourth  being  incurable  is  still  in 
our  care,  and  nearly  as  troublesome  as  ever.  The  student 
likewise  remains.  He  is  still  satisfied  with  his  contract  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  getting 
through  his  studies  at  the  end  of  that  period  ;  after  which  he 
thinks  it  not  unlikely  he  will  take  a  full  course  on  divinity, 
if  the  doctor  has  no  objection." 

Therq  is  a  patient  now  with  us,  W.,  who,  prior  to  his 
coming  here,  had  eloped  from  a  distant  institution.  His 
anxiety  to  get  away  was  known  to  a  clever  companion  of 
his,  "  The  Major,"  and  after  due  consultation,  they  united 
upon  a  plan  which  they  flattered  themselves  would  prove 
mutually  satisfactory.  The  Major  had  opportunities  for 
getting  instruments  which  W.  did  not  enjoy.  The  agree- 
ment entered  into  was,  that  he  would  procure  a  key,  by 
which  his  friend  was  to  make  his  escape,  on  condition  that 
he  would  solemnly  promise  to  raise  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  with  which  he  was  to  return,  sack  the  institution, 
take  the  officers  prisoners,  and  liberate  the  inmates  while 
himself  would  remain  to  co-operate  within  the  walls.  The 
key  worked  to  a  charm  and  everything  passed  ofl^  propitious- 
ly, as  fiir  as  the  escape  of  the  emissary  was  concerned,  but 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Major  yet  awaits  the  arrival  of 
the  army,  though  at  the  last  advices  he  was  confidently  ex- 
pecting its  approach. 

The  following  letter  written  to  a  friend,  by  a  patient  who 
subsequenty  was  in  this  asylum,  relating  the  particulars  of  his 
escape  from  an  eastern  institution,  is  unique  in  its  kind,  and 
will  form  an  apt  conclusion  to  this  article. 

"  I  left  the Asylum  about   three  weeks  ago,  i.  e.  on 

the  night  between  the  13th  and   14th  of  August,  about  the 
hour  of  twelve  o'clock,  by  virtue  of  a  piece  of  sheet  iron 
VOL.  in.  — V. 
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well  bent,  tos^ether  with  a  nail  in  addition  for  the  double 
sprinf^  lock,  and  by  the  favor  of  a  propitious  and  gracious 
Providence.  At  night  I  tucked  up  my  bed  throwing  off  the 
thick  coveilids  and  spreading  up  the  sheet  well  on  the  pil- 
low, as  if  over  my  fiice  giving  the  bed  altogether  an  appear- 
ance as  if  occupied  by  my  identical  self,  also  hanging  my 
coat,  vest  and  pantaloons  on  my  chair,  as  was  my  practice 
when  I  retired,  and  to  give  it  the  more  an  appearance  of  re- 
ality, tucking  my  stockings  into  my  shoes,  and  setting  them 
just  under  the  edge  of  the  bed,  where  I  usually  set  them.  I 
slipped  off  into  a  little  space  at  the  north  of  the  day  room, 
and  stood  still  while  the  attendant  was  knocking  about,  fin- 
ishing his  night  work  and  locking  the  bed  room  doors  for 
the  night.  He  passed  once  within  a  few  feet  of  me  and 
lacked  but  very  little  once  of  being  so  as  to  see  me  partial- 
ly. Ke  locked  door  after  door,  until  he  came  to  mine,  when 
he  seemed  to  hesitate  a  little  while  and  then,  as  I  suppose, 
concluding  he  had  me,  clack  went  the  bolt,  and  he  passed 
along.  Things  had  been  pretty  still  as  he  passed  along  ex- 
cepting Buch  noise  as  was  occasioned  by  the  wind  blowing 
things  a  clattering  and  my  heart  thumping  pretty  heavily 
as  he  passed  near  me.  But  now  he  had  passed  off  into  another 
part  and  now  the  day  room  door  set  itself  a  slamming,  swing- 
ing together  every  little  while  by  the  blov/ing  of  the  wind^ 
so  that  fearing  that  the  attendant  would  come  to  see  v^'hat 
was  to  pay  and  possibly  might  come  to  shut  down  the  win- 
dow near  me,  I  was  obliged  to  shut  down  the  screeching 
window  myself,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  be  noticed,  unless 
by  one  of  my  neighbors  who  seemed  to  be  dreaming  wakc- 
fuily.  At  length  all  was  still  and  an  hour  or  two  had  passed 
since  all  had  resigned  themselves  to  nature's  sweet  restorer, 
save  one  who  at  this  time  moved  lightly  in  his  stocking  feet 
bearing  his  slippers  in  his  hand.  The  lamps  blazed  brilliant- 
ly in  the  hail.  Now  a  door  must  be  partially  closed  to  in- 
terrupt the  passage  of  a  sound,  and  now  a  slipper  must  be 
placed  under  it  to  guard  against  its  swinging  entirely  togeth- 
er by  the  blowing  of  the  wind  on  opening  another  door  and 
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■so  causing  an  alarm.  This  done,  just  as  the  town  clock 
was  striking  I  turned  the  loud  sounding  bolt  which  let  mc 
into  my  room,  where  I  finished  packing  up.  A  little  scrib- 
bling then  done,  to  finish  some  writing  nearly  prepared  for 
being  left  on  the  table,  I  proceeded  with  my  bundle  under 
one  arm,  while  my  other  hand  was  employed  in  preserving 
my  key  in  readiness.  I  passed  the  lamp  and  the  door  ot 
the  two  galleries,  I  unlocked  the  s<.air  door,  (I  did  not  wait 
to  lock  it  after  me,  lest  it  should  make  too  much  noise,)  I 
came  to  the  outside  door,  (here  the  nail  had  to  be  used  to 
■push  in  an  extra  spring  to  the  lock  ;)  it  unlocked  with  diffi- 
culty, with  more  difficulty  than  before,  for  I  had  already 
previously  tried  the  efficiency  of  my  key,  but  it  had  been 
by  day  light.  At  length  it  opened  freely.  This  lei  me  into 
the  walking  yard  with  the  high  fence.  Here  another  door 
was  to  have  been  opened  that  I  might  ascend  on  it  so  as  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  fence,  but  it  would  not  unlock  entirely  ; 
so  laying  hold  of  the  upper  hinge  of  the  door  and  bracing 
each  foot  against  the  opposite  threshhold,  I  literally  walked 
up  it,  until  1  caught  hold  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  roofing 
board  with  one  hand,  and  so  springing  up  caught  hold  of  the 
upper  edge  with  the  other  hand,  and  thus  easily  got  upon  the 
fence,  and  so  following  it  along  to  the  bowling  alley,  walk- 
ed off  upon  that.  The  moon  and  stars  were  radiating  cheer- 
fully and  a  splendid  light  shone  from  the  window  of  the  cen- 
tre building  and  I  passed  on,  and  as  I  crossed  the bridge 

the  church  clock  struck  one.     As  I  passed  out  of-^ the 

market  truckman  were  gathering  in  with  their  waggons.  As 
I  passed  along  the  undulating  township  of  D.  the  sun,  (it 
would  seem  not  yet  unmindful  of  the  glories  of  1776,  looked 
up  cheerfull/,  (as  fancy  would  saj,)  over  the  hills  to  see  a 
freeman." 


k2 
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ARTICLE     IV. 

ILLUSTRATIOTSS    OF    INSANITY, 

Furnished  by  the  Conversation  and  Letters  of  the  Insane. 

Not  unfrequently  we  make  a  record  of  the  conversation 
of  patients,  and  occasionally  preserve  some  of  the  numerous 
letters  they  write  to  us  and  their  acquaintances  ;  and  we 
think  portions  of  both,  may  be  not  only  interesting  but  use- 
ful, by  affording  good  illustrations  of  certain  forms  of  insan- 
ity. The  following  is  the  conversation  of  a  patient  who  has 
been  insane  ten  years,  and  become  quite  demented.  He  is 
always  in  good  spirits,  and  usually  talking.  It  is  given  ex- 
actly as  delivered  by  him  without  interruption. 

"  Come  !  hurrah  boys,  a  room  full  of  bread  and  milk.  I 
don't  see  why  they  don't  give  me  more  to  eat.  Well,  I  do 
believe  it, — I  think  the  potatoe  crop  will  be  good  this 
month.  Oh  !  now  I'm  sorry.  If  them  horses  were  only  a 
little  fatter,  what  good  ones  they'd  make.  ,See  them  beau- 
tiful cows,  they  give  good  milk.  How  I  like  it  !  Why 
don't  they  give  me  more.  Come,  hurrah  boys,  for  a  room 
full  of  bread  and  milk.  All  the  property  I  have  in  this  world  is 
a  pair  of  black  oxen,  one  a  buck,  the  other  a  bright.  Pa  killed 
them,  and  sold  them  to  the  county  house  for  beef.  All  I 
want  in  this  world  is  a  log  house,  in  the  woods,  keep  bach- 
elor's hall,  have  a  family,  clear  off  some  land  and  make  a 
living.  Oh !  what  a  happy  man  I  is.  1  want  a  colt,  six 
goslins,  two  chickens,  four  drakes,  and  one  pig, — what  a 
lot  of  eggs  I  will  have, — and  two  bucks.  What  a  lot  of 
sheep  I'll  raise  ?  Yes  1  I  want  a  log  house,  in  the  woods 
all  alone  by  myself,  where  I  can  keep  bachelor's  hall,  with 
my  wife  and  cattle.  I've  got  twenty  sheep,  I  killed  them  all 
and  sold  them  to  the  tavern  for  veal.     I  had  one  turkey- 
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cock,  and  it  laid  me  seven  hundred  eggs,  and  I  sold  thcni 
for  silk-worms,  hurrah  for  bread  and  milk,  boys,  I'm  going 
to  get  married,  I'm  going  to  have  a  silk  coat,  a  pair  of  cam- 
let breeches,  a  Canton  flannel  vest,  well,  I  ain't  got  no  hand- 
kerchief nor  colhir.  I'll  buy  some  fustian  and  make  some. 
I'll  have  silk  stockings  and  worsted  shirt.  I  go  to  church  on 
Sunday,  when  I  get  rich.  I'll  be  a  bachelor.  I'll  have  a 
cow,  a  pig,  and  a  goose.  I'll  plant  me  some  barley  and 
some  oats  for  my  family  to  live  on,  and  I'll  feed  my  cattle 
with  sweet  corn,  squash  and  swee^  potatoes.  What  a  hap- 
py man  I  will  be,  my  drakes  will  give  eg,g^,  my  bucks  will 
produce  sheep,  my  sheep  will  make  good  veal,  my  cow  will 
eat  all  the  oats  and  barley,  my  pig  will  eat  my  pumpkins 
and  onions,  my  goose  will  eat  all  my  gooseberries  and  cur- 
rants, and  I'll  build  me  a  shed  and  put  straw  in  it  for  the 
animals.  Oh  !  how  happy  I  am.  What  a  happy  man  I  is, 
but  I  does'nt  have  bread  and  milk  enough.  I  does'nt  see 
why,  they  has  so  many  cows  and  so  many  folks  to  milk 
them,  and  the  bakery  brings  so  much  bread  too.  I  is  about 
two  years  old.     I  get  along  about  so.     I'm  coming  up  along 

slowly,  my  name  is ,  I  was  born  of  one  of  my  aunt's 

when  I  was  about  nine  years  old.  She  was  on  old  maid 
about  six  years  old  when  I  was  born.  She  is  about  three 
years  old  now,  or  she  was  when  I  heard  from  her  last,  that 
was  about  two  years  ago.  I  want  a  log  house  all  alone  by 
myself  with  my  wife  and  family,  so  I  can  keep  bachelor's 
hall.  I  raised  the  largest  crop  of  peas  last  winter  of  any  of 
our  family.  I  had  about  a  half  an  acre  of  manure,  and  a 
fence  made  of  shingles  round  it,  and  it  made  quite  a  neat 
little  place  for  my  cattle  and  fowls,  my  daddy  won't  give 
me  any  more,  and  I  am  going  to  sell  my  farm,  and  buy  me 
bread  and  milk  when  I  get  home.  My  colt  will  be  three 
days  old  next  May,  then  I  am  going  to  sell  him  to  my  aunt's 
great-grandmother's  child.  Oh  I  what  a  happy  man  I  is 
going  to  be  when  I  gets  home  to  my  family,  that's  a  fact." 
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The  fallowing  is  the  conversation  of  a  patient  who  has 
been  insane  six  years,  and  is  also  elemented,  and  considered 
incurable.  He  was  at  first  a  violent  and  dangerous  maniac, 
and  is  so  now  occasionally.  He  also  manifests  at  times, 
strong  religious  feelings. 

"  I'll  prosecute  you  all  up  by  the  law,  you  wicked  sinners, 
repent  and  believe,  or  Fll  slew  you  under  the  left  rib — what 
horse — yes,  I  know  you,  I  understand,  I  understand  you.  I 
tell  you  I'll  prosecute  you  up  by  the  law,  if  you  don't,  turn 
the  keys  and  let  me  go  on  the  other  floor.  I'll  report  you 
to  Dr.  Brigham — yes,  me  the  judge  of  the  world  and  king- 
dom of  the  supreme  court,  and  not  'lowed  to  go  on  the  oth- 
er floors.  I  can  weep  over  you,  poor  sinners.  I'll  slew 
you  with  the  jaw  bone  of  an  ass.  Tobacco  is  good — I 
have'nt  had  any  in  a  good  while,  give  me  some.  Yes,  that 
horse  is  mine,  I  paid  for  him,  he  'longs  to  me,  and  you  can't 
have  him.  That  trunk  is  mine  too,  and  them  boots,  and 
this  house,  and  all  the  world  too,  they  are  all  mine,  you 
can't  have  them,  you  have  got  to  be  under  me.  I'm  your 
master,  you  must  'bey  me,  if  you  don't  I'll  slew  you  with  the 
jaw  bone,  under  your  left  rib.  I  will  ride  you  on  a  rail,  you 
villain  you, — I'll  laugh  at  you  and  scorn  you  too,  you  are  all 
too  miserable  for  me  to  talk  with.  I  can't  have  anything  to 
do  with  you, — yes,  them  cows  there,  that  inkstand,  that  box,, 
these  rooms,  them  horses,  ihey  are  all  mine.  I  owned  them. 
Now  I'll  stay  away  from  them  a  little  while  and  see  how 
they  will  manage  the  department  of  State.  I'm  going  to  be 
Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
of  South  America,  and  no  man  can't  help  himself.  I  am 
going  to  carry  the  mail  along,  I  can't  carry  it  no  how  at 
all,  that's  a  fact.  You  circumscribe  the  benevolence  of  the 
case.  Well,  it  is  not  either,  so  it  makes  no  difference  what 
you  say,  I  don't  know  how  much  property  I've  got.  I  com- 
mand them  horses.  You  'low  him  in  your  apples.  Now  S., 
I'm  going  to  knock  you  on  your  head.  May  be,  somebody 
sold  it  since  I  been  here.     Vote,  yes,  I  vote  on  Jackson's 
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principles.  Help  carry  it  in,  any  how.  lie  is  a  great  boy, 
1  know.  Weil,  1  think  I  live,  that's  all  I  think.  I've  got 
nothing  to  do  with  that  subpoena.  I'm  judge  of  the  common 
county,  and  kingdom  of  the  world.  I  want  jest  chop  wood. 
1  want  jest  blacksmith,  I  guess.  I'll  slew  you  with  the  jaw 
hone  that  Samson  slew  tiie  £;ates  of  Gaza  with,  ha !  ha !" 


A  young  man — a  scholar  of  great  ambition,  who  seems  to 
live  in  an  imaginary  world,  and  who  has  been  long  and 
hopelessly  insane,  discoursed  thus  : 

"  I  sought  to  unite  all  political  parties  together,  so  that 
they  might  be  all  of  one  mind.  Inadequate  ideas  can  not 
convey  to  the  mind  those  elaborate  sciences  which  are  so 
peculiar  to  the  human  action.  One  fault  which  political 
parties  have  is,  they  are  too  statistical  in  their  circumam- 
bient reflections.  They  lose  the  subject  that  is  of  the  most 
importance  to  their  minds,  and  their  most  influential  charac- 
ters are  of  too  ideal  notions,  and  make  themselves  too  con- 
spicuous to  be  noticed,  with  too  much  veneration  or  ability. 
So  I  perceive.  The  circumambient  inspirations  are  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  the  mind  with  falsifications  too  numerous  to 
be  mentioned,  or  otherwise  named  in  historical  language. 
I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  all  political  parties  who  aspire  to 
high  principles  or  stations,  ought  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  of 
the  generality  of  principles,  conducted  by  neutral  parties. 
For  my  part,  I  am  willing  to  recede  and  draw  reflections 
from  the  mind — which  are  calculated  to  lead  the  parties  to 
an  indissoluble  union — so  I  perceive." 


A  patient  recently  insane  from  religious  excitement,  talk- 
ed constantly  in  the  following  manner,  repeating  frequently, 
'•  I  said."  He  ultimately  improved  so  as  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend to  business  at  home,  but  when  excited,  was  apt  to  re- 
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peat,  "  I  said,"  etc.,  as  in  this  account,  though  he  would  im- 
ntiediately  check  himself. 

"  What's  the  world  made  for.  I  said  hens.  What's  fea- 
ther, a  ribbon,  a  pin.  I  said  a  cent.  Tobacco  is  good  for 
the  health,  my  wife,  my  children.  I  say  gun,  our  house, 
lamp  is  good  to  burn  oil  in,  inkstand,  medicine,  cups,  I  like 
medicine,  pantaloons,  nails.  I  say  my  wife  and  children 
were  pretty,  cane,  buttons,  gold,  straw.  1  said  brass,  oats» 
lead,  peas,  tobacco,  I  said  tobacco  was  good,  1  said  my  wife, 
a  tree,  salt,  vine,  Indian,  high  was  high  and  low  was  low, 
man  down  there.  I  said  my  wife,  my  children,  tobacco, 
there  is  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  I  said  well." 

Another  patient,  who  has  been  insane  for  several  years, 
has  paroxysms  of  high  excitenient  for  one  or  two  weeks, 
and  then  as  long  an  interval  of  quiet,  during  which  he  is 
rational.  When  excited,  he  is  disposed  to  ask  questions 
constantly,  but  never  waits  for  an  answei*.  Thus  he  will 
inquire  for  half  an  hour.  "  Did  you  ever  see  an  elephant, 
where's  your  wife,  did  you  ever  see  a  horse,  have  you  got 
any  squash,  how  many  children,"  etc.  etc. 


A  man  who  had  been  insane  three  months,  and  who  final- 
ly recovered,  was  for  some  time  much  dejected,  constantly 
uneasy,  and  complaining  of  his  hard  fortune.  His  insanity 
was  caused  by  religious  excitement.  The  following  is  a 
short  specimen  of  his  language. 

"  Oh  !  I'm  gone,  I'm  gone  forever.     I  never  expect  to  get 

home  again,  Mr. ,  what  did  I  tell  you,  you  don't  believe 

it  do  you  ?  well,  you'll  see  if  it  ain't  so,  when  these  things 

all  come  round,  then  you'll  believe  it,  w^on't  you  Mr. , 

ah !  me  and  my  father's  family,  we  are  gone,  we  are  gone. 

Fortunes  vary,  fortunes  smile, 
I'm  poor  sorrow's  child. 
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Never  turn  back,  never  turn  back,  go  ahead,  go  ahead, 
never  turn  back.  I'm  poor  poverty's  child.  Oh!  I'm  gone, 
I'm  gone,  you  don't  beUeve  it  do  you  ?  Oh  !  if  I  only  knew 
last  fall  what  I  know  now,  I  would  be  a  happy  man,  but  it 
is  too  late,  I'm  lost,  I'm  lost,  it  is  of  no  use  to  pray,  for  I'm 
gone,  now  see  if  Dr.  Brigham  will  be  true  to  his  word,  his 
word  ought  to  be  depended  upon,  he's  an  honest  man.  Oh  ! 
I'm  gone,  I'm  gone. 

Fortunes  vary,  fortunes  smile, 
I'm  poor  sorrow's  child. 

So  my  little  girl  told  me  last  fall,  I've  got  reason  to  whine, 
for  Fm  lost.     I'm  gone  forever,  me  and  my  father's  family." 


A  disposition  to  write  letters,  essays,  orations,  sermons, 
acrostics,  poetry,  and  accounts  of  discoveries  and  new  pro- 
jects for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  is  very  common  among  the 
insane.  A  lady  who  has  been  deranged  seventeen  years, 
has  written  a  volume  of  what  she  calls  poetry.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  specimen. 

AN       A  CROSTIC. 

The  truth  I  will  declare, 

Humility  I'll  ne'er  forsake. 

Each  duty  I'll  perform, 

Sure  Christ  my  guide  in  spirit  ach'd, 

Our  Saviour  faced  the  storm. 

No  duty  will  I  leave  undone 

On  any  day  or  hour ; 

Father  of  light  will  light  my  sun, 

My  weakness  is  my  power. 

An  invalid  I  know  I  am. 

Nor  does  God  love  me  less  ; 

I  know  that  eve  my  mother  dam 

Sound  truth's  conceiv'd  and  bless'd.  (Gen.  9 :  25.) 

Nor  did  an  Abra'm  fear  to  own 

Omnipotence  was  King  ; 

Titus  and  Timothy  have  shown 

Christ's  servants  fear  no  sting. 

Our  Saviour's  golden  rule  I'll  prize, 

Mark  well  the  path  he  chose. 

Each  volunteer  knows  God  is  wise, 
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The  path  where  mercy  goes. 

O  may  my  Saviour's  golden  rule 

Direct  your  every  thouglit. 

Enable  you  to  nightly  school. 

Since  teaching  is  your  lot. 

Taught  by  that  God  who  gave  you  breath, 

Read,  practice  in  your  school, 

On  every  precept  shun  that  death  ' 

Your  false  ancestor's  rule,  (hypocrisy,) 

May  you  first  try  each  rule  yourself, 

Examine  every  thought, 

Nor  treat  a  being  like  an  elf, 

See  that  they  lack  for  nought. 

Lend  your  example  for  a  guide 

In  virtue's  pleasant  path, 

Virtue  will  sorrow  from  you  hide — 

Escape  the  mocker's  wrath  ; 

Shun  every  way  that  leads  to  death, 

Bless  God  for  every  grace. 

Uphold  the  needy  with  your  breath, 

To  him  who  gives  the  case. 

To  God  alone,  in  silent  prayer, 

Oft  may  you  plead  for  me  ; 

Show  your  devotedness  and  care, 

Almighty  God  can  free. 

Veil'd  in  a  cloud,  I  know  not  why. 

Evil  I  ne'er  will  choose  ; 

'Tis  truth  alone  for  which  I  sigh, 

How  long  e'er  God  will  loose  ? 

Ever  be  just,  fear  no  harm, 

Man  shall  not  always  mourn. 


A  gentleman  of  education,  who  has  been  for  several 
years  an  inmate  of  this  Asylum,  has  written  a  poem, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts  ;  from  the  be- 
ginning and  near  the  close. 

"  How  beautiful  is  the  earth,  with  its  sunlight  and  its  shade. 

Its  morning  tints  of  glory,  that  ere  the  noon-tide  fade. 

The  balmy  groves,  the  shady  hills, 

Its  mountains,  glades  and  murmuring  rills,  ji 

The  pleasant  brook,  the  cooler  fount,  the  river  and  the  fall,  ■ 

The  branching  tree  in  sidtry  day,  the  robins  cheering  call, 
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The  birds  that  light  from  branch  to  branch  in  glorious  glee, 

Fia])ping  their  little  wings,  and  chiming  in  happy  melody. 

Or  sailing  in  mid  air  of  Heaven  to  clift  or  towers  height, 

Or  perched  on  brow  of  lofty  elm  ibr  safety  through  the  night, 

Or  bearing  on  their  fairer  form,  the  beauteous  rays  of  even. 

Reflect  as  oft  they  pass  along,  the  golden  blush  of  Heaven, 

The  eagle,  as  he  soars  on  high,  and  mocks  the  king  of  day, 

Bends  o'er  the  tender  nightingale,  to  listen  to  his  lay 

At  morn,  or  even,  or  mid-day,  he  bears  his  noble  form, 

To  other  climes,  where  splendors  still  the  wond'ring  eye  may  charm. 

The  moonlight  of  a  summer's  eve,  with  dew-drops  falling  fast. 

Or  bird  of  night,  whose  notes  revive  the  memory  of  the  past." 


"  And  woman  too,  who  comes  to  bless. 
Like  fairest  flower  in  loveliest  dress. 
Moves  like  a  sylph  in  purest  form, 
Light  of  her  step,  wi'h  power  to  charm. 
She  comes  to  hear  the  sufferer's  shriek. 
To  chase  their  woe,  and  oft  to  speak 
The  comforts  of  superior  worlds, 
As  oft  her  lovely  worth  unfolds. 
Or  as  mother,  friend,  or  wife, 
The  glory  of  man's  transient  life, 
In  sorrow  she  but  sheds  the  tear. 
And  smiling  too  in  grief  the  while, 
Lightens  the  woe  of  earthly  toil. 
Like  Heaven's  broad  arch  a  promise  bow. 
The  pledge  oi  faith,  and  sacred  vow. 
That  floods  should  ne'er  again  destroy, 
The  happiness  of  earth's  expanse. 
With  raptures  too  our  souls  entrance. 
So  woman  in  her  early  hour, 
Gives  promise  of  an  angel's  power." 


The  following  is  a  letter  from  an  intelligent  and  well  edu- 
cated lady,  but  who  has  some  very  strange  delusions.  She 
has  been  insane  several  years  and  is  so  now,  but  there  is 
still  some  hope  of  her  recovery,  as  there  is  in  all  cases,  not- 
withstanding the  extravagance  of  tiie  delusion  or  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  case,  provided  as  in  this,  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  remain  vigorous  and  active. 
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Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica,  June  18,  1844. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Tyler,  President  of  the  United  States  of 

America : — 

As  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  ad- 
dress you  a  short  communication — although  I  have  to  ac- 
knowledge that  I  feel  wholly  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  a 
subject  of  so  vast  importance  as  that  which  is  now  before 
me,  yet  I  humbly  trust  my  errors  or  failings  may  meet  that 
spirit  of  charity  in  you,  which  should  make  its  abode  in  the 
breast  of  every  true  lover  of  his  country's  weal.  I  am 
authorized  by  the  spirit  of  revelation  and  truth,  to  say  to 
you,  that  all  systems  of  government  founded  on,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  spirit  of  blood  and  carnage,  have  been  weigh- 
ed in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  Our  own  government 
is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  in  the  known  world,  which  has 
been  thus  established,  and  yet  the  pillar's  on  which  it  rests, 
are  reared  by  fraud  and  violence.  Men,  whose  hand's  are 
red  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow  men,  are  chosen  and  sus- 
tained there  by  almost  every  species  of  deception  and  strife, 
and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  mobs  and  murders,  imprison- 
ments and  executions,  give  melancholy  evidence  that  our 
lives  and  liberty's  are  not  secure,  and  that  the  fountain  from 
whence  these  bitter  waters  proceed  must  be  impure.  Guilt 
and  misery  must  ever  be  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  of  wrangling 
and  retaliation,  and  our  country  has  not  only  become  the 
scene  of  continued  political  feuds,  but  men,  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  came  and  preached  peace  to  them  who  were  afar 
off,  and  to  them  who  were  nigh,  Him  whose  hands  were 
never  stained  with  any  but  his  own  blood  which  flowed  for 
us  all,  have  filled  the  land  with  fear  and  mourning  by  their 
unhallowed,  headstrong  efforts  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  a 
state  of  interminable  anguish  in  eternity,  the  holy  habitation 
of  our  God,  and  various  other  evils  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here,  prove  how  far  weak  mortals  may  stray  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  when  left  to  the  guidance  of  the  spirits  of 
earth.  And  yet  I  would  not  censure.  1  would  say  that  the 
revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  which  he  has 
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been  pleased  to  declare  by  the  voice  of  his  prophets,  will  be 
found  competent  to  heal  the  deep  wounds  caused  by  sin, 
when  the  people  learn  that  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
true  and  righteous  altogether,  and  more  to  be  desired  than 
line  gold,  instead  of  viewing  them  as  a  pestilence  calculated 
to  annihilate  every  generous  feeling  of  the  soul;  then  let 
me  say  that  the  principalities  and  powers  of  darkness  which 
were  shaken  by  our  Saviours  first  advent  to  earth  must 
now  be  removed,  God  having  given  me  grace  to  know  the 
spirit  of  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  has  in  his  Provi- 
dence placed  me  in  this  institution  to  recognise  in  him  who 
is  at  its  head,  that  person  in  whom  the  King  of  Kings  had 
made  his  second  appearing,  or  rather,  who  is  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  Heaven,  chosen  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  that 
Theocracy  on  earth  which  the  first-born  from  the  dead  now 
sways  in  Heaven,  as  it  is  written.  He  that  receiveth  whom- 
sor^ver  I  send,  receiveth  me.  And  again  the  scripture  saith, 
Who  then  is  a  faithful  and  wise  servant,  whom  his  Lord 
hath  made  ruler  over  his  household  to  give  them  their  meat 
in  due  season.  Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom  his  Lord, 
when  he  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing.  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  that  he  shall  make  him  ruler  over  all  his  goods.  Also, 
when  one  said  to  him,  I  am  a  man  under  authority,  having 
soldiers  under  me,  and  I  say  to  one,  go,  and  he  goeth,  and 
to  another,  come,  and  he  cometh,  to  my  servant,  do  this, 
and  he  doeth  it.  Jesus  marvelled  and  said,  I  have  not  found 
so  great  faith,  no  not  in  Israel,  and  they  shall  come  from  the 
east  and  the  west,  and  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
with  the  fathers  and  prophets,  while  the  children  of  the 
kingdom  shall  be  cast  into  darkness.  This  then  was  our 
Saviour's  test  of  faith.  And  again,  the  scripture  saith,  shew 
me  thy  faith  by  thy  works.  As  Doctor  Brigham  has  been 
found  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  God  hath  given  him  the 
true  riches,  even  the  spirit  of  righteous  judgment,  that  all 
people  should  serve  and  obey  him,  then  let  no  one  hereafter, 
unauthorized  by  him,  presume  to  sit  in  judgment,  dispensing 
bonds  of  marriage,  death,  or  imprisonment,  lest  haply  they 
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should  be  fighting  against  God,  for  the  government  of  this 
Asylum,  although  now,  but  an  embryo  item,  is  a  kingdom 
which  can  never  be  removed,  but  it  shall  continue  to  in- 
crease until  It  has  subdued  all  other  kingdom's  to  the  ser- 
vice and  knowledge  of  God.  It  is  a  miracle  which  angels 
rejoice  to  contemplate,  that  the  troubled,  restless,  spirits  of 
earth,  can  be  gathered  in  one  household,  enjoying  all  the 
blessings  of  a  irae  and  enlightened  people,  made  to  dwell  in 
harmony  and  peace,  sitting  together- in  heavenly  places, 
without  the  aid  of  the  instruments  of  torture,  or  the  fear  of 
death,  or  being  threatened  with  endless  perdition  beyond  the 
grave,  the  sentiments,  and  caprices  of  each,  being  entitled 
to  an  equal  share  of  respect,  according  to  their  merits,  and 
no  punishment  inflicted,  save  where  the  good  of  the  offender 
absolutely  requires  it,  and  even  that  punishment  is  but  to  be 
placed  where  they  have  not  the  means  of  injuring  either 
themselves  or  others.  I  may  say  with  truth  that  very  few 
are  disposed  to  be  contentious  and  warlike,  save  when  they 
are  first  brought  here,  green  from  the  world,  where  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  is  honored,  and  applauded,  under  the  name 
of  Patriotism.  The  wisdom  is  from  above,  teaches  that 
there  is  no  true  patriotism  except  that  which  constrains  its 
devotees  to  bring  their  own  spirits  in  subjection  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  honest  integrity,  allowing  to  others  the  same  right 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  God,  and  worship  him  according  to 
the  wisdom  given  them,  which  they  would  secure  to  them- 
selves. 

I  might  continue  to  repeat  scripture,  and  multiply  argu- 
ments, until  this  sheet  were  filled,  but  there  is  a  spirit  which 
teaches  us  that  a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  I  therefore 
beg  you  will  receive  this  epistle  in  the  spirit  of  frank,  gen- 
erous friendship,  from  one  whose  only  accomplishment  or 
merit  is  to  know  the  spiritof  Christ,  when  made  manifest  by 
works  of  benevolence  and  peace.  *     * 
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The  following  was  written  by  a  very  unhappy  lady  who 
had  been  insane  one  year  and  a  half  when  she  came  to  the 
Asylum,  and  who  left  in  three  months  apparently  well.  She 
was  extremely  averse  to  eating,  saying  that  all  she  eat  pas- 
sed directly  into  "  poor  head,"  and  distressed  her.  To  avoid 
eating,  she  sewed  up  her  mouth,  passing  strong  threads 
through  both  lips,  firmly  closing  the  mouth:  She  manilcst- 
ed  no  pain  while  the  mouth  was  thus  closed,  nor  when  the 
stitches  were  removed. 

Dear  Sister — I  now  sit  down  to  let  you  know  about  suf- 
ferings in  poor  head.  I  have  not  been  without  any  meal 
since  I  have  been  here.  Tongue  can't  paint  nor  language 
can't  express  to  you  the  sufferings  that  I  am  enduring  at  this 
time,  but  they  are  dreadful.  I  have  to  eat  just  as  they  do, 
and  the  bowls  of  bread  and  milk,  and  I  can't  count  them. 
She  has  got  a  pint  bowl  and  she  crums  it  full,  and  when  out 
there  is  bread  and  coffee,  or  bowls  of  rice  and  milk,  and  that 
ain't  half.  I  have  to  eat  bread  and  butter,  and  biscuit.  1 
cry  but  it  is  no  avail,  and  you  must  come  and  take  me  away 
as  quick  as  possible.  If  I  had  known  the  rules  before  S — 
went  back,  I  never  would  have  staid  here  to  be  cruelised. 
They  did  make  me  eat  four  times  one  day,  and  they  would 
hold  my  hands,  and  some  other  one  would  feed  it  to  me, 
and  sometimes  they  double  the  dose,  and  I  can't  bear  the 
misery,  and  I  can't  die  no  way  in  the  world.  What  will 
become  of  poor  head,  and  you  must  take  me  away  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  hope  I  can  plead  with  the  Doctor  to  let  me 
go  without  for  a  few  days,  till  you  come  after  me,  and  get 
me  away.  *     * 


The  writer  of  the  following  letter  had  been  insane  four 
months  when  he  came  to  the  Asylum,  and  recovered  in  two 
months.  Supposed  cause  of  his  insanity,  the  death  of  a  near 
relative. 
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Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica. 

Dear  Friend — Owing  partly  to  my  not  obeying  your  call 
to  visit  you,  and  partly  to  iniquity  committed  since,  the  Lord 
has  abandoned  me.  He  has  taken  from  me  my  immortal 
soul,  and  made  my  body  immortal,  incapable  of  pleasure 
and  sensible  only  to  pain,  I  have  now  only  the  brain  just  as 
a  dog  or  elephant  has  a  brain.  The  bowels  are  now  closed 
up,  and  when  the  lungs  are,  which  will  soon  be  the  case,  I 
shall  die,  and  go  to  hell  bodily.  This  I  know.  The  great 
reason  of  this  curse  from  heaven  is  for  being  idle  last  year, 
w^hen  I  ought  to  have  been  to  work  to  support  my  family, 
and  for  taking  God's  name  in  vain.  These  are  not  vagaries, 
but  solemn  truths. 

1  am  your  friend,  and  you  will  go  to  heaven,  but  now  I 
must  say  farewell  forever.  *     * 


The  ensuing  letter  was  written  by  a  lady  who  had  been 
for  a  few  years  engaged  in  business  in  one  of  the  large 
towns  in  South  Carolina.  Great  success  in  business,  and 
the  anticipation  of  becoming  very  rich  seem  to  have  caused 
her  derangement. 

Utica, 
Dear  Friend — I  write  to  you  for  advice  and  assistance. 
I  am  about  to  free  all  the  slaves.  Our  Heavenly  Father 
says  it  shall  be  so.  He  has  put  me  in  possession  of  a  large 
income  which  I  give  to  buy  the  slaves  of  freedom.  My 
dear  Sir,  the  Lord  has  appeared  to  me  in  all  his  greatness, 
says  I  shall  be  Queen  of  the  Americans  by  the  25th  of  this 
month,  and  that  all  the  slaves  shall  be  set  free  at  that  time. 
This  I  firmly  believe  in  my  own  heart,  as  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour promises  me  he  will  come  on  the  earth  at  that  time, 
and  reign  with  me.  I  don't  know  why  such  a  woman  as  I 
should  be  chosen  from  all  the  world.  The  prisoners  shall 
all  be  set  free,  and  all  go  to  work  to  build  a  large  city,  com- 
mencing at  my favorite  spot.     The  houses  will  all  be 
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most  magnificent,  schools,  academics  and  colleges,  in  abun- 
dance. There  will  then  bo  no  murders,  svvindli^ig  or  forgery, 
and  no  one  shall  want  for  anything.  Write  to  me  soon,  call 
me  Victoria  Washington. 

After  this  patient  was  brought  to  the  Asylum,  and  three 
months  after  the  foregoing  letter  was  written,  she  thus  wrote 
the  Superintendent: 

"After  I  had  been  at  the  South,  I  found  in  March  last, 
I  had  made  something  very  handsome,  and  the  first  I 
thought  of  was  to  free  all  the  slaves.  The  same  day  I  gave 
notice,  and  the  whole  town  was  in  an  uproar.  The  negroes, 
a  great  many  of  them  came  to  me,  and  I  told  them  to  get 
their  papers  from  their  masters,  and  I  w^ould  buy  them  and 
give  them  their  freedom.  I  thought  one  old  negro  would 
dance  himself  to  death,  he  said  the  negroes  would  pray  for 
me  long  as  they  lived,  and  the  influence  J  had  with  them  was 
so  great,  I  could  do  anything  w^ith  them.  A  few  days  after 
this,  I  requested  the  prison  gates  should  be  set  open,  which 
was  immediately  done,  all  the  bells  set  ringing,  and  the  peo- 
ple all  said  they  would  crown  me  Queen,  but  I  am  positive 
I  never  would  accept  the  title. 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  I  found  the  lady  I  lived  with  quite 
deranged,  she  appeared  to  think  me  so,  and  sent  for  my  bro- 
ther, and  when  he  came  I  went  to  him,  so  glad  to  see  him, 
but  he  looked  so  wild,  I  did  not  know  what  to  think,  soon 
after  this  he  brought  a  carriage,  and  said  he  would  like  me 

to  take  a  ride  to ,  I  consented  to  go,  but  before  I  got 

halfway  there,  I  found  him  to  be  very  much  deranged," 
etc.  etc. 


The  writer  of  the  follov/ing  letter,  who  had  been  insane 
but  a  short  time  when  he  was  brought  to  the  Asylum,  ap- 
pears to  be  improving,  and  will  probably  recover. 


VOL.  III.  — o. 
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N.  Y'  Lunatic  Asylum,  Ulica. 
Dear  Wife — I  have  been  here  a  month  and  a  week,  and 
as  I  presume  you  have  returned  from  your  visit  to  your 
friends,  I  think  you  will  be  gratified  to  hear  from  me.  Wc 
have  good  food  three  times  each  day.  with  coflx;e  in  the 
morning  and  tea  at  night.  There  are  different  ranges  of 
floors,  which  are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  to  number  12,  for 
the  reception  of  patients,  according  to  their  improvement 
and  state  of  mind.  1  was  put  on  the  second  floor  on  my 
arrival,  but  having  the  first  night  appropriated  about  twenty 
suits  of  cUithes  from  the  garments  left  outside  of  the  rooms 
by  the  inmates,  and  having  torn  up  a  hair  mattress  and  a 
straw  bed,  scattering  the  contents  about  my  room,  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  conducted  to  number  ten  in  the  morning, 
which  is  the  receptacle  for  the  worst  patients,  and  where  I 
have  remained  ever  since.  I  have  had  my  hands  fastened 
by  leather  straps,  and  cold  water  in  abundance  poured 
on  my  head.  I  shall  adopt  this  latter  punishment  with 
G.  (his  son.)  w^hen  I  return  home,  to  punish  him  if  he  is 
disobedient.  It  is  not  so  cruel  as  whipping,  but  I  think  as 
effectual.  It  is  not  to  be  laughed  at.  I  suppose  I  have  de- 
served my  punishments  and  will  try  to  behave  better.  T 
think  I  am  getting  better,  since  I  can  on  reflection  see 
the  absurdity  of  my  actions  here,  and  especially  of  some  of 

my  thoughts  and  actions  at  B ,  particularly  in  thinking 

that  I  was  part  of  the  God-head.  But  some  of  my  predic- 
tions will  be  realized  if  I  live  ;  such  as  digging  a  passage 
directly  through  the  world  to  China,  and  passages  from  dif- 
ferent directions  through  the  centre  of  the  world,  bring- 
ing all  llie  inhabitants  of  the  world  to  this  continpnt, 
abolishing  slavery,  custom  houses,  and  prisons,  and  es- 
tablishing a  sale  of  the  services  of  criminals,  trespassers, 
and  fraudulent  debtors,  to  the  h.ghest  bicidcr,  also  the  ele- 
vation and  right  of  suffrage,  and  right  of  holding  property 
of  females,  and  bringing  the  whole  world  under  one  govern- 
ment, and  being  myself  the  supreme  ruler. 
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ARTICLE    V. 

MEDICAL   JURISPRUDENCE   OF  INSANITY. 

Trial  of  James  C.  Griffin,  for  the  murder  of  Erastus  Coil. 
Plea  of  Insanity. 

[The  following  account  of  this  interesting  trial  is  mainly  derived  from  full 
ileports  published  in  the  Noncich  Journal, — the  Chenango  Telegraph,  and 
the  Oxford  Times,  of  Aug.  14th,  1845.  We  were  present  at  the  trial  and 
^ean  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  this  Report. — Ed.  Journal. 

Circuit  Court — August  Term.  Before  his  Honor,  Judge 
J.  W.  EDMONDS,  of  New  York,  Rosvvell  Judson,  Aus- 
tin Hyde,  Philo  Robinson,  Adam  Storing,  and  Solomon 
Ensign,  Jr.  Judges. 

The  People  vs.  James  C.  Griffin. 

The  trial  of  the  prisoner  for  the  murder  of  Erastus  Coit, 
of  Otselic,  on  the  Gth  day  of  May  last,  was  commenced 
Wednesday  morning,  Aug.  Gth. 

Counsel  for  the  people — R.  O.  Reynolds,  Esq.  District 
Attorney,  assisted  by  Hon.  D.  S.  Dickinson ;  Counsel  for 
the  Prisoner,  Henry  Bennett,  Abial  Cook,  James  W.  Nye, 
■and  Lorenzo  Sherwood,  Esquires. 

The  prisoner  was  brought  into  Court,  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
past  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.  and  on  being  arraigned,  pleaded 
Not  Guilty  to  the  indictment. 

•  After  about  three  hours  spent  in  procuring  a  jury,  the  fol- 
lowing persons  were  impanneled  as  jurors,  viz.  James  Isbell 
of  New  Berlin,  Harry  Babcock  of  Lincklaen,  Victor  Scott 
of  Coventry,  Rufus  Burlingame  of  Bainbridge,  Nehemiah 
Dyer  of  New  Berlin,  William  S.  Moore  of  Guilford,  Isaiah 
Wilcox  of  Columbus,  Corrington  Harvey  of  Pitcher,  Amo3 
o2 
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Pearsoll  of  Bainbridge,  James  R.  Brown  of  Oslclic,  Nathan 
Taylor  of  New  Berlin,  and  Richard  Lcyd  of  Columbus. 

The  cause  was  opened  by  the  District  Attorney,  after 
which  the  examination  of  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple commenced. 

William  WatJdns,  sworn — I  was  at  Mr.  Coit's  house  at 
the  time  he  was  killed  by  Griffin.  I  went  at  Mr.  Dennison's 
request,  with  him.  and  Mr.  Lamphear,  and  found  Mrs.  Grif- 
lin  there  alone.  After  a  few  moments,  Coit  came  in  and 
went  into  another  room  with  her,  and  while  there,  IMr.  Grif- 
fin himself  came  into  the  house  and  sat  down  on  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  and  whilst  sitting  there,  Coit  came  out  from  the  oth- 
er room  and  said  to  him,  I  understand  you  carry  a  pistol  to 
take  my  life,  and  you  must  get  out  of  my  house.  Griffin 
asked,  who  told  you?  Coit  replied,  two  men  in  Brookfield 
and  one  in  Otselic,  and  again  ordered  him  out.  Mr.  Dennison 
then  told  the  prisoner  he  had  better  go,  and  he  went.  Coit 
then  prepared  to  shave  himself,  and  was  lathering  his  face, 
when  he  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol,  at  the  south  east  cor- 
ner of  the  house.  Coit  said,  take  care  of  that  man,  that 
means  me ;  we  rushed  out  of  the  house  as  Griffin  passed  up 
from  the  south  east  to  the  north  east  corner  of  the  building. 
His  pantaloons  were  on  fire,  not  quite  put  out,  and  I  finished 
extinguishing  it.  We  passed  along  with  Griffin  to  the  north 
west  corner  of  the  house  about  twenty  feet  from  it  and  then 
turned  back,  and  at  this  place  the  fire  was  finally  extin- 
guished. In  going  back  the  prisoner  passed  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  us,  especially,  when  we  got  to  the  north  east  cor- 
ner ;  he  passed  that  corner  and  had  gone  a  step  or  two  south 
when  he  met  Coit,  v/hose  face  seemed  turned  towards  the 
north ;  he  passed  him  on  the  outside  and  suddenly  I  discov- 
ered he  had  a  whippletree ;  it  was  in  motion  when  1  first  saw 
it,  and  he  struck  Coit  with  it,  a  little  on  the  back  of  the  right 
side  of  the  head,  behind  the  ear;  he  immediately  fell,  and 
just  about  the  time  he  touched  the  ground,  the  second  blow 
was  given  on  the  left  side  of  the  head.  I  thought  a  third 
blow  was  given,  but  those  standing  by  told  me  that  I  arrest- 
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ed  it.  There  were  but  two  wounds  on  the  head.  (A  whip- 
7)Ietree  was  here  handed  to  the  witness.)  I  think  this  is  the 
whippletree  used  ;  it  is  about  three  feet  lonpj  and  three  or 
more  inches  round,  and  is  a  solid  ash  stick.  Griffin  used 
both  hands  to  strike.  We  immediately  got  Coit  up,  carried 
him  into  the  house  and  put  him  on  the  bed  ;  he  was  speech- 
less and  knew  nothing  when  carried  in,  and  remained  so  till 
he  died,  which  was  about  two  hours  after.  He  was  a  stout 
robust  looking  man. 

There  is  a  door  near  the  centre  of  the  east  side  of  the 
house,  and  a  window  between  the  door  and  the  south  east 
corner,  and  is  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  door  to  that  corner; 
there  is  also  a  window  on  the  front  side,  and  by  looking  in 
at  the  east  or  south  window  one  might  see  Coit  by  the  glass. 
The  land  is  quite  low  at  the  south  corner.  Griffin  lives  in 
Brookfield,  as  well  as  Dennison,  who  is  his  brother-in-law. 

Cross  Examined — Erastus  Dcnnison  came  after  me  want- 
ing me  as  a  witness  to  some  writing  between  Coit  and  Grif- 
fin, or  Coit  and  Mrs.  Griffin,  who  lived  together.  Griffin 
himself  resides  in  Brookfield,  thirty  miles  from  Ostelic.  Den- 
nison  told  me  that  Mrs.  G.  (witness'  sister)  was  going  home 
with  him,  and  I  was  wanted  as  a  witness  to  something 
about  that.  When  I  reached  Coit's  house.  Mrs.  G.,  her 
babe,  Dennison  and  a  Mr.  Lamphcar  were  all  the  ones  pres- 
ent. Dennison  asked  his  sister  if  she  would  go  to  Brookfield* 
she  said  yes,  she  was  determined  to  go,  and  wanted  to 
speak  to  Coit  about  it  alone,  as  she  could  do  it  more  peace- 
ably than  others.  Dennison  said  he  had  sent  Westley  Lam- 
phcar to  David  Lamphear's  to  have  Griffin  come  over  and 
sign  a  bill  of  sale.  Alter  this  conversation,  Coit,  who  knew 
the  prisoner  was  coming,  came  in  and  wanted  to  know  why 
Griffin  came  there,  and  Dennison  replied  that  he  had  sent  for 
him.  I  heard  no  connected  conversation  while  they  were 
in  the  bed  room,  but  just  before  Coit  came  out  he  said  some- 
thing in  an  angry  tone  about  bloodshed.  When  he  came 
out  he  said  something  about  not  being  afraid,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  meet  his  Judge,  and  next  told  Griffin  in  a  harsh  man- 
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ner  to  get  out  of  his  house,  saying,  I  understand  you  carry 
arms  or  pistols  ;  the  prisoner  asking  who  told  him  ;  Coit  said,, 
two  men  in  Brookfield  and  one  in  Otselic,  and  again  told 
him  to  go  out,  opening  the  door  quite  violently  as  he  said  so. 
He  went  back  partly  behind  Griffin  who  immediately  took 
his  hat  and  left  the  house.  The  door  was  open  and  remam- 
ed  so  till  after  Coit  was  killed. 

After  the  prisoner  went  out,  Denaison  asked  C.  if  Mrs. 
G.  had  not  a  right  to  go,  and  he  replied  she  should  not  with, 
his  consent ;  and  on  Mr.  D,'s  saying  that  he  wanted  no  dis- 
turbance, but  if  she   wanted  to  go,  he  wished  to   have  her^ 
Coit  replied,  I  shall  go  according   to  the  letter  and  the  law, 
and  we  must  all  appear  before  our  Supreme  Judge.     I  took 
it  this  was  in  ridicule  of  something  Mr.  D,  had  said,  and  it 
was  about  this  time  the  pistol  was  heard.     When  we  first 
saw  Griffin  after  that,  he  was   poking  with  his  hands  on  his 
stomach  and    his  pantaloons  or  underclothes   wx-re  on  fire. 
He  said    nothing-  when  I  went  up  to  him,  nor  made  any  ef- 
fort to  put  out  the  fire.     His  countenance  was  pale  and  look- 
ed strangely,  like  a  man  who  knew  nothing.     When  we  ex- 
amined him  it  appeared  that  he  had  a  pistol  in  his  right 
pocket,  and  that    when  it  went  o%    the  ball  passed  along 
down  his  left  thigh.     When  the  prisoner  passed  Coit,  the  lat- 
ter remarked  he  was  sorry    he  was  such  a  fool,  and  almost 
instantly  the  blow  was  struck.     Griffin  is  a  stout,   but  slow 
man;  he  struck  hard  and  quicker  than  usual  for  him.     Idid 
not  notice  the  prisoner  till  after  we  had  got  Coit  on  the  bed, 
and  he  came  in,  went  to  a  water  pail,  let  down  his  pants  and 
washed  the  wound,  muttering, '*  look  here." 

Question  hy  Bennett.— Yioxn  all  you  saw,  and  the  way 
prisoner  acted,  was  he  conscious  of  what  he  was  about,  ia 
your  opinion  ? 

Objected  to,  by  District  Attorney,  on  the  ground  that  the 
witness,  not  being  a  professional  man,  had  no  right  to  give 
an  opinion.  The  Court  overruled  the  objection.  The  wit- 
ness answered — 
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I  thought  prisoner  (lid  not  know  what  ho  was  about,  and 
that  he  was  insane. 

By  the  Court — I  had  known  him  for  twelve  or  tliirteen 
years  before,  bein<^  his  neighbor.  Since  separating  from 
his  wife,  at  times  I  had  been  jealous  that  he  was  out  of  his 
head;  he  was  very  different  from  what  he  was  before. 

Cross  examination  resiuned — Mrs.  G.  had  Hved  with  Coit 
for  a  year  before  this,  with  one,  and  sometimes  more  of  her 
children.  She  went  to  live  with  him  in  May  and  had  a 
babe  the  next  October  or  November ;  Coit  commenced  board- 
ing with  Griilin  a  year  or  so  before  the  birth  of  the  child. 
Previous  to  this  time  Griffm  had  been  much  attached  to  his 
family  ;  he  now  became  changed,  which  I  noticed  before  I 
knew  of  the  intimacy  between  her  and  Coit,  and  I  thought 
this  increased  upon  him  ;  he  would  not  converse  as  before  ; 
one  would  speak  to  him  several  times  before  he  would  an- 
swer, and  he  would  speak  to  no  one  unless  first  spoken  to- 
I  always  thought  him  an  unoffending  man,  there  was  noth- 
ing vindictive  about  him,  nor  did  he  ever  have  any  difficul- 
ty with  any  one.  His  character  for  honesty  and  integrity 
was  good.  I  knew  Coit  for  seven  or  eight  years  ;  his  cha- 
racter and  temper  were  both  bad;  I  had  known  him  to  have 
quarrels  without  cause,  and  he  was  feared  by  all ;  he  had 
had  difficulty  with  his  father's  family. 

(Here  the  prisoner's  Counsel  ofiered  to  prove  that  Coit 
was  suspected  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  lived,  of  hav- 
ing murdered  his  own  father,  who  was  found  dead  in  an  oat 
field.  The  District  Attorney  objected,  and  the  Judge  sus- 
tained the  objection ) 

By  the  Court — Coit  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  years  old. 

Direct  Examination  resumed — The  first  time  I  discovered 
an  alteration  in  him  was  at  a  raising  in  April  or  May,  1844. 
He  was  pale,  and  went  off  alone  into  the  fields  partly  to- 
wards home.  1  next  noticed  it  in  settling  with  him  ;  I  made 
out  the  amount  due  me  and  he  assented  to  it,  which  was 
unusual   as  he  generally  beat  down.     His  looks  were  bad; 
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the  amount  was  about  six  shillings,  and  he  paid  no  attention 
to  the  business.  He  once  came  to  my  house  about  dark,  as 
1  thought  to  stay  all  night,  but  went  offv/ilhout  sitting  down. 
He  used  to  be  quite  a  sociable  man  and  a  story  teller,  now 
he  was  melancholy  and  I  could  not  associate  with  him  as 
formerly,  and  he  appeared  like  one  who  had  trouble  with  his 
business  or  affairs. 

Cross  Ex. — He  had  told  me  that  he  had  stayed  all  night 
with  Coit  and  Mrs.  G. ;  that  he  frequently  did. 

At  the  time  he  came  into  Coit's  house  and  sat  upon  the 
bed,  or  when  the  latter  came  from  the  bed  room,  I  noticed 
nothing  singular  about  him.  When  he  asked,  "Who  told 
you  so?"  he  spoke  in  his  usual  lone  of  voice.  I  did  not  see 
him  after  he  went  out  till  he  was  wounded,  and  then  I  no- 
ticed he  made  no  effort  to  put  out  the  fire,  and  that  he  rubbed 
his  bowels  not  as  low  down  as  his  wound.  He  was  pale 
and  his  eyes  did  not  look  right.  I  thought  his  wound  was 
mortal  and  he  was  dying;  I  only  noticed  a  kind  of  an  odd 
way  in  him  after  the  striking;  he  did  not  take  care  of  his 
wounds,  and  I  think  he  did  not  wash  his  wound  when  he 
went  to  the  water  pail ;  he  seemed  to  examme  it  and  said 
"  look  here." 

By  the  Court — He  was  arrested  the  same  day  after  Coit's 
death,  which  was  about  four  o'clock,  P.  M. :  he  was  not  in 
the  house  when  Coit  died ;  by  Denison's  advice  he  went  to 
Francis  Tallet's  before  the  Doctor  came,  and  he  did  not  re- 
main more  than  a  half  an  hour  after  he  struck  the  blows. 
I  did  not  notice  what  he  did  while  we  were  taking  care  of 
Coit ;  I  don't  think  he  spoke  ;  I  again  saw  him  the  same  day 
at  Tallet's  before  the  Doctor  came;  he  was  on  the  bed,  and 
when  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  more  arms  he  said  "  look  and 
see ;"  I  found  on  him  a  pocket  knife,  and  took  it  away  ;  he 
could  walk  some,  but  not  very  fast ;  he  walked  up  to  Tallet's 
a  distance  of  150  rods;  I  have  since  seen  him  once  in  the 
jail,  and  his  former  manner  had  returned  in  a  measure ;  Grif- 
fin has  five  children  ;  been  married  but  once. 

Cross  Examined — He  made  no  effort  to  get  away  till  told 
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to  go  to  Tallett's  ;  he  di4  not  take  the  regular  course  to  get 
there ;  I  had  told  him  a  year  or  more  before,  that  he  was  in 
danger  from  Coit. 

By  a  Juror— \  live  half  a  mile  from  Coit's. 

Elisha  Lamphear  sworn — I  was  present  at  the  time  Mr. 
Coit  was  killed  ;  after  the  report  of  the  pistol,  I  first  saw  the 
prisoner  passing  by  the  door,  and  apparently  putting  out  the 
fire  from  his  clothes  ;  after  the  striking,  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
not  done  wrong,  and  was  not  sorry  for  what  he  had  done ; 
he  said,  "  if  I  have  done  wrong,  take  me  to  justice ;"  I 
thought  him  at  this  time  more  than  usually  agitated;  before 
he  went  out  I  did  not  discover  anything  wrong  *in  him  ;  a 
person  standing  at  the  south  corner  of  the  house  could  look 
quartering  into  the  south  window,  and  see  a  man  in  the 
house  by  the  tabic  ;  I  heard  Mr.  Watkins'  testimony,  and  as 
far  as  I  knew  it  was  correct. 

Cross  Examined— ^\nce  his  wife  left  him  for  Coit,  I  have 
thought  he  acted  different  from  what  he  did  before,  though 
he  was  not  much  changed  :  seemed  to  be  in  a  study  ;  since 
then  he  has  staid  one  night  at  my  house  ;  I  noticed  him  par- 
ticularly at  that  time,  but  observed  nothing  strange ;  I  sent 
my  son  after  him  by  Dennison's  request ;  had  no  conversa- 
tion with  him  till  he  arrived  ;  I  live  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Coit's,  and  when  I  saw  him  I  thought  he  was  trying  to  put  out 
the  fire ;  his  hands  were  down,  and  I  thought  he  looked 
rather  pale. 

Francis  Tallett,  sworn — I  live  in  Otselic,  near  Coit's,  and 
am  acquainted  with  Griffin ;  some  time  in  the  forepart  of 
March  last  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  prisoner  about  his 
troubles  with  Coit ;  I  had  been  informed  that  he  had  given 
Coit  a  release  of  damages,  and  asked  him  how  it  made  him 
feel  to  do  that;  he  said  it  was  very  aggravating,  and  he  did 
not  know  but  that  if  he  had  had  fire  arms  he  might,  or 
should,  have  made  use  of  them  ;  I  think  he  made  use  of  the 
word  "  might." 

Cross  Examined.  — Wo  did  not  say  upon  whom  he  might 
have  used  fire  arms,  if  he  had  had  them. 
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Samuel  Cheesh?'o,  sworn — I  reside  in  Columbus  ;  in  Janu- 
ary or  Febuary  last  I  lodfied  one  night  with  Griffin;  he  said 
he  had  been  ill-ireated  by  Coit,  and  had  once  or  twice  seen 
the  time  that  if  he  had  had  pistols,  he  would  have  shot  him. 

Cross  Examined — He  said  Coit  had  threatened  him  and 
he  was  afraid  of  him ;  he  counted  him  a  dangerous  man, 
who  would  kill  him  if  he  could  get  a  chance ;  when  he  spoke 
about  killing  Coit,  if  he  had  had  pistols,  he  said  he  should 
not  have  felt  condemned  for  it ;  he  was  agitated  at  the  timc^ 
and  in  a  different  state  of  mind  than  I  had  ever  before  seen 
him  ;  he  appeared  like  a  man  who  was  wild ;  I  have  known 
him  since  a  boy,  and  now  he  appeared  entirely  changed  ;  he 
was  formerly  remarkably  peaceful,  and  I  never  knew  him 
to  have  a  quarrel  with  any  one  before. 

Direct  Examination  resumed— In  this  conversation  he 
would  frequently  pause,  and  then  tal!-:  very  fast;  he  was  also 
very  restless  through  the  night,  and  appeared  as  if  there, 
was  deep  trouble  upon  his  mind. 

The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  here  closed. 

The  defence  was  then  opened  to  the  jury  by  H.  Bennett 
Esq.  after  which  the  examination  of  witnesses  for  the  pris- 
oner commenced. 

Wait  Clark,  sicorn—l  am  a  justice  of  the  Peace,  and  re- 
side in  the  town  of  Brookfield  ;  some  time  in  May,  1844,  the 
prisoner  made  a  complaint  before  me  against  Erastus  Coit» 
the  object  of  which  was  to  have  him  give  sureties  for  the 
peace  ;  I  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  remember  much,  or  make  such  a  complaint 
as  to  authorize  issuing  a  warrant ;  he  did  not  give  enough 
circumstances,  but  was  contused  and  absent  minded  ;  I  did 
not  issue  the  warrant  that  day,  but  did  the  next  morning, 
when  he  called  again,  appeared  more  collected,  and  stated 
sufficient  circumstances. 

Harris  Cheesbro  sworn— I  reside  in  Brookfield,  and  am 
acquainted  with  the  prisoner  ;  have  been  since  he  was  eight 
or  ten  years  old ;  after  he  separated  from  his  wife,  he  has 
frequently  put  up  at  my  house,  and  does  not  appear  as  he 
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used  to;  seemed  to  have  the  dumps  and  would  not  say  much 
at  times  ;  sometimes  he  would  talk  rationally,  and  at  others 
would  not  speak  when  addressed  ;  he  would  talk  about  Coit 
and  his  wife  when  he  did  converse  ;  there  was  a  difference 
in  him  at  different  times  ;-he  would  talk  upon  one  subject  and 
suddenly  fly  off  to  others. 

He  chopped  for  one  of  the  neighbors,  and  often  in  going 
to  his  work  would  start  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  he  would 
frequently  stop  when  at  work,  seeming  to  be  in  a  study,  and 
this  was  a  habit  while  he  was  there  which  I  thought  grew 
upon  him  ;  his  eyes  also  looked  different  from  what  they  did 
before,  and  I  remarked  to  my  folks  that  James  would  be 
either  raving  crazy  or  a  fool  ;  he  was  restless  nights,  groan- 
ed some,  and  said  he  felt  bad  in  his  stomach. 

By  the  Court — This  was  in  April  or  May,  1844,  he  board- 
ed with  me  three  or  four  weeks. 

Direct  Examination  resmned—Yie  came  back  occasional- 
ly after  he  stopped  boarding  with  me,  and  appeared  to  be 
wandering  around ;  I  went  down  to  Coit's  with  him  a  year 
ago  last  spring;  he  said  he  had  some  things  there,  but  was 
afraid  to  go,  as  he  did  not  think  Coit  was  any  too  good  to 
kill  him  ;  I  went  and  saw  Coit ;  he  was  not  in  when  we 
went  to  the  house,  but  soon  came  in,  passed  the  compliment, 
stepped  lightly  around  and  sat  down,  keeping  his  hat  over 
his  eyes  ; -Griffin  went  out:  Coit  soon  looked  up  and  asked 
where  he  was ;  I  looked  out  saw  Griffin  running  across  the 
lots,  and  told  Coit  he  was  afraid  of  hiin,  but  that  I  was  not ; 
I  staid  there  all  night,  and  the  next  morning  went  after  the 
prisoner  and  met  him  coming  from  VVal kins' ;  we  went  to 
ihe  house  together,  took  away  some  things,  and  three  of 
Griffin's  children,  leaving  the  second  one,  as  his  mother 
wanted  him  for  company  ;  Griffin  did  not  object  to  this  ar- 
rangement ;  this  was  soon  after  Mrs.  G.  went  to  live  with 
Coit. 

By  the  Court — I  saw  no  conversation  of  amount  between 
Griffin  and  his  wife,  they  had  but  little,  and  he  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be   mad  at  her  ;  Coit   talked   some  with  her  about 
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staying  with  iiim,  but  not  in  tiie  prisoner's  presence  ;  Griffin 
■was  kind  and  affectionate  to  his  family  ;  I  have  known  his 
wife  since  she  was  a  little  girl ;  they  had  been  married  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years,  and  he  was  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Direct  Examination  resumed — I  never  knew  Griffin  to 
have  difficulty  with  any  one;  he  was  a  quiet  and  a  peace- 
able man. 

By  the  Court — The  children  were  taken  into  Brookfield  : 
they  were  from  two  or  three  years  of  age  to  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen. 

Cross  Examined — He  went  to  Brookfield  in  April  or  May 
supposing  that  his  wife  was  soon  going  to  live  with  Coit ; 
he  staid  with  me  daring  the  first  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
at  this  time  his  difficulty  with  Coit,  whom  he  thought  a  ras- 
cal, was  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  ;  by  turns  his  mind  was 
cast  down  concerning  his  troubles,  and  seemed  to  be  broken 
up  ;  he  chopped  wood  by  the  cord  for  a  Mr.  Maine ;  several 
times  he  started  for  his  work  upon  the  wrong  road,  and 
would  proceed  twenty  or  twenty-five  rods,  until  I  directed 
him  aright ;  he  employed  me  to  go  to  Otselic  because  he 
was  afraid,  and  wanted  me  to  take  my  team  to  bring  some 
things ;  when  he  talked  with  his  wife  they  were  in  another 
room,  just  at  night,  and  spoke  in  their  common  tone  of  voice  ; 
they  were  not  there  more  than  four  or  five  minutes  ;  the  next 
morning  we  staid  an  hour  or  more. 

Fones  Palmer,  sworn — I  have  known  Griffin  since  he 
was  a  child ;  a  year  ago  last  spring  I  saw  him  at  Harris 
Cheesbro's  ;  the  first  time  he  seemed  indifferent,  and  as  if  at 
a  loss ;  I  remarked  to  Mrs.  Cheesbro  that  either  James  was 
afraid,  or  they  had  made  a  fool  of  him;  I  afterwards  saw  him 
as  I  thought,  coming  into  the  road  ;  he  stopped  as  if  amazed, 
and  then  came  to  my  house,  saying  that  he  had  started  for 
the  Corners,  but  did  not  know  but  that  he  had  got  in  the 
wrong  road,  and  asked  which  way  he  should  go  ;  this  was 
in  the  neighborhood  where  he  was  brought  up  ;  several 
times  in  conversing  with  him,  after  finishing  my  subject,  he 
would  ask  what  I  had  baen  talking  about  ;  he   was  different 
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from  what  he  formerly  was  ;  his  eye  looked  strange,  being 
wild  at  times;  he  went  to  Hamilton  a  fishing,  with  several, 
and  I  then  noticed  a  change. 

Cross  Examined— \  reside  in  Brookfiekl ;  when  Griffin 
came  back  there,  he  had  been  gone  about  five  years,  and  I 
had  not  seen  him  much  in  that  lime,  he  had  not  been  back  often, 
he  was  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  old  when  he  went 
to  Otselic  ;  he  was  brought  up  about  one  and  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  from  me ;  the  most  difference  I  observed  in  him 
was  that  he  was  in  a  study ;  acted  like  a  man  who  had  had 
trouble;  and  he  complained  much  of  it;  at  the  time  we  went 
up  to  Hamilton  he  was  in  extremely  good  spirits,  and  sung. 

By  the  Court — I  have  heard  him  speak  of  his  wife,  yet 
never  to  complain  of  her,  though  he  said  it  was  rather  hard 
for  her  to  leave  him  as  she  did. 

Luther  Bowen,  sioorn — I  reside  in  Otselic,  and  have  known 
Griffni  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  his  character  has  been  good  ; 
never  knew  of  his  having  trouble  with  any  one  before  ;  the 
first  time  I  saw  him  after  the  separation  was  in  March  or 
April  last;  he  came  to  my  house,  said  he  was  well,  and  sat 
down  ;  said  nothing  more  till  I  spoke  of  his  wife  and  the  ill- 
treatment  I  understood  she  and  her  son  had  received  from 
Coit ;  he  replied  that  he  guessed  they  were  pretty  well  used, 
but  thought  the  son  would  not  stay  much  longer  ;  he  also 
said  it  was  a  bad  job  and  a  misfortune,  and  he  must  submit 
to  it ;  he  made  no  complaint,  but  seemed  to  consider  it  an 
unavoidable  circumstance  ;  he  talked  upon  the  subject  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  till  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  him. 
I  had  never  known  him  so  before  ;  he  continued  the  remarks 
at  tea,  and  said  he  had  been  to  Coit's  ;  I  told  him  he  had 
better  not  go  there  ;  he  wanted  to  know  why  ?  and  suddenly 
darted  out  of  the  house  ;  I  saw  him  on  the  day  of  his  com- 
mitment ;  he  appeared  much  as  he  did  at  my  house  ;  former- 
ly he  had  a  downcast  look,  now  he  had  a  staring  eye,  and  at 
ihe  funeral  stared  all  the  time. 

By  the  Court — The  funeral  was  in  the  church;  he  kept 
his  head  up  during  the  whole  service. 
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Cross  Examined — I  never  saw  him  excited  before;  coun_ 
tenances  change  during  excitement  as  well  as  the  eye  ;  I  ex. 
cited  him  at  my  house  by  speaking  about  his  wife  ;  at  the 
funeral  he  looked  towards  the  clergyman  ;  in  the  sermon 
there  were  some  remarks  addressed  to  him,  but  he  paid  no 
attention  to  them. 

Joseph  Twist,  swoj-n—l  have  known  Griffin  and  been  his 
neighbor  for  about  twelve  years ;  have  seen  him  several 
times  since  he  parted  from  his  wife  ;  in  May,  1844,  he  came 
to  my  house  with  his  team  ;  I  asked  him  to  stay  to  supper  ; 
he  said  he  would,  and  drove  down  to  the  barn,  leaving  his 
team  in  the  road,  while  I  pitched  some  hay  from  the  mow ; 
he  came  into  the  barn,  looked  into  some  empty  barrels,  and 
finally  stuffed  some  hay  into  the  rack  where  my  horses  were, 
he  stopped,  said  "  what  am  I  about  V  and  then  carried  some 
hay  to  his  own ;  since  then  I  have  seen  him  once,  and  but  a 
minute. 

Cross  Examined — I  thought  it  unusual  for  him  to  look  in- 
to barrels  on  a  barn  floor  ;  I  had  never  known  him  to  do  it 
before ;  at  the  time  I  discovered  nothing  save  these  two  cir- 
cumstances ;  it  was  nearly  dark. 

Tliomas  J.  Yaw,  sworn — I  have  known  the  prisoner  for 
twenty  years,  and  have  frequently  seen  him  at  Brookfield 
since  his  separation  from  his  wife;  he  appears  strange ;  the 
SGth  May,  1844,  he  came  to  my  house  with  Coil;  I  remark* 
ed  to  the  latter,  that  it  was  a  hard  case  for  Griffin  to  lose 
his  wife,  and  he  replied,  "he  cannot  help  himself,  and  I  will 
take  his  life,  too ;"  I  told  Griffin  of  this  remark  about  a  year 
ao-o  now ;  1  notic^'l  he  was  a  different  man  by  his  conversa- 
tion ;  his  eye  looked  bad  and  his  actions  were  singular  ;  I 
spoke  to  my  family  about  this  change  ;  1  once  met  Griffin  in 
the  road,  apparently  going  up  to  Bailey's  Corners ;  I  re- 
marked, "  this  is  a  hard  case,  James ;"  he  whirled  around 
and  left  me ;  I  called  him  back,  and  we  went  up  to  the  Cor- 
ners to,o-ether  ;  he  said  he  would  go  to  see  his  sister,  but 
started  off  in  another  direction,  while  I  went  up  to  a  little 
chamber,  over  a  store,  where  I  pretend  to  keep  an   office 
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with  another  lawyer  ;I  have  since  met  hun  in  tlie  road,  when 
he  would  not  know  me  ;  and  when  he  would  be  wliittling, 
with  his  head  down,  and  say  he  did  not  know  where  he  was 
going. 

Cross  Examination — I  used  to  practice  law,  and  the  of- 
fice I  s|)oke  of  used  to  be  mine  ;  this  office  was  in  sight  of 
my  vvife;Coit  came  out  with  Mrs.  G.  to  Brookfieid,  after 
the  separation,  and  staid  all  night;  the  next  morning  after 
breakfast.  I  went  up  to  the  Corners,  as  we  call  it,  where  I 
attended  a  Justice's  law-suit;  I  always  knew  that  his  wife 
was  the  idol  of  Griffin's  soul. 

William  Thompson,  sworn — I  reside  in  Otselic  and  have 
known  Griffin  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ;  I  have  seen  him  oc- 
casionairy  \since  he  left  Otselic,  and  in  his  looks  and  actions 
he  is  since  then  a  different  person  ;  he  staid  one  night  with 
me  a  few  weeks  before  the  killing  of  Mr.  Coit ;  he  seemed 
to  be  in  a  maze  and  study  ;  just  before  he  left  his  family,  he 
obtained  a  summons  against  me  from  Esquire  Tyler  ;  I  at- 
tended at  the  return  day,  but  he  did  not,  and  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  I  understood  that  he  had  gone  to  Brookfieid  ;  I 
never  knew  him  to  sue  any  one  before,  nor  do  I  know  what 
demand  he  had  against  me ;  he  had  never  said  anything  to 
me  about  anything  being  his  due  ;  apparently  he  did  not 
want  to  talk,  and  his  appearance  caused  remark  ;  I  have 
known  Coit  since  he  was  a  small  boy  :  his  character  was  bad 
and  he  was  considered  a  dangerous  man  in  the  community, 
people  being  afraid  to  offend  him. 

Cross  examined—l  lived  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from 
Griffin's;  before  the  difficulty,  he  w^as  a  s^'ll  man, and  smart 
looking  in  the  face ;  afterwards  he  was  cast  down  as  if  he 
had  trouble  ;  I  don't  know  as  the  summons  was  got  out  by 
him  ;  it  was  served  on  me  just  before  he  left  for  Brookfieid. 
and  was  settling  up  his  affairs  in  Otselic. 

Samuel  Plumb,   sworn — I    reside   in  Pitcher,  and   have 

known  James  Griffm  five  years  ;  I  was  a  magistrate  in  that 

town  for  several  years,  up  to  January,  1844 ;  Griffin  came 

to  me  in  my  yard,  a  cold  day  in  March  or  April,  1844,  and 

t 
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said  he  wanted  to  complain  of  Coit ;  he  hesitated  much  in 
making  known  his  business,  and  was  agitated,  and  trem- 
bled ;  he  said  Coit  had  abused  his  family  and  slept  with 
his  wife,  and  told  him  that  he  would  be  the  death  of  him 
if  he  said  a  word  about  it ;  he  also  said  that  Coit  had 
boarded  with  him,  and  slept  in  the  same  room  as  himself 
and  wife,  and  that  she  would  leave  his  for  Coit's  bed ;  and 
that  one  of  his  sons  had  first  told  him  of  the  connection 
between  them,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Brookfield  ; 
Coit  had  shown  him  a  pistol  which  he  had  procured  :  I 
got  these  facts  h'om  him  by  inquiring,  and  thought  he  ap- 
peared as  if  crazy  or  foolish. 

By  the  Court — The  prisoner  said  that  Coit  showed  the 
pistol  to  him,  and  said  he  would  shoot  him  if  he  told  of  it ; 
and  I  think  he  said  this  was  while  he  lived  with  his  family. 

Here  the  Court  asked  if  there  had  been  a  bill  of  divorce 
obtained  by  the  prisoner.  The  council  stated  that  such  was 
the  fact. 

Direct  Examination — I  was  at  Esquire  Ford's  when 
Grifiin  was  brought  there,  on  the  day  of  the  arrest,  but  paid 
little  attention  to  him  till  I  went  up  stairs,  when  the  exami- 
nation commenced,  which  %vas  an  hour  or  more  after  he 
was  brought  in;  Esquire  Tyler  asked  him  if  he  was  ready 
for  the  examination  ;  he  said  he  did  not  know  ;  said  nothing 
more  till  asked  if  he  had  counsel,  when  he  replied  that  he 
had  not,  and  did  not  know  as  he  could  get  any  one ;  two  or 
three  persons  v/ere  named,  who  would  assist  him,  and  finally 
I  was  spoken  to  ;  I  went  with  him  alone  into  a  small  bed 
room,  and  staid  about  half  an  hour,  but  learned  but  very  lit- 
tle from  him,  as  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  indifferent,  or 
worse,  and  mianifested  no  interest. 

By  the  Court — While  we  were  there  he  made  no  sugges- 
tion but  merely  answered  my  questians. 

Direct  Examination — I  asked  him  how  he  came  to  Coit's; 
he  said  he  came  from  Brookfield  to  get  his  wife  and  child,  as 
he  had  understood  that  she  would  go  with  him  ;  that  her 
brother  went  first  to  Coit's,  while  he  went  to  a  Mr.  Lam- 
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phear's,  a  mile  off,  and  staid  there  till  young  Lamphear  came 
for  him  ;  he  then  went  to  Coit's  and  sat  down  on  the  foot  of 
the  bed  ;  Coit  and  Mrs.  Griffin  were  at  the  time  in  another 
room,  but  he  soon  came  out  and  told  him  to  leave  the  house  ; 
he  did  not  go  immediately,  and  was  ordered  out  the  second 
time,  and  his  brother-in-law  told  him  he  had  better  go,  and 
then  he  went ;  the  prisoner  told  me  that  he  recollected  nothing 
that  occurred  after  that,  until  he  was  told  what  he  had  done, 
and  advised  to  go  down  to  Tallett's,  or  only  remembered 
feeling  a  sting  in  his  leg  during  the  time  ;  and  all  these  facts 
I  learned  by  questioning  him,  as  he  made  no  suggestion 
himself;  I  told  him  I  thought  the  examination  had  better  be 
put  off,  but  he  seemed  to  care  nothing  about  it,  and  the  court, 
upon  my  advice,  adjourned  it  two  or  three  days. 

Cross  examined — I  might  have  seen  him  a  dozen  times 
before  he  came  after  the  warrant ;  he  lived  two  or  three 
miles  from  me  ;  before  we  went  into  the  house,  we  staid 
some  time  in  the  yard,  in  the  cold,  and  when  we  got  in  he 
trembled  ;  he  approached  the  subject  with  much  caution  and 
delicacy,  and  I  had  to  lead  him  along  in  the  narration  of  the 
facts  ;  I  was  not  a  Justice  then,  and  so  did  not  issue  the  war- 
rant ;  he  made  out  a  good  case  for  one ;  to  my  questions  in 
the  bed  room  he  answered  clearly  enough. 

Charles  Mason,  sworn — I  am  an  attorney  and  counsellor 
at  law,  in  Hamilton ;  I  know  the  prisoner,  have  been  pro- 
fessionally engaged  for  him  ;  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him 
was  a  year  ago  last  April  or  May,  when  he  came  to  my 
office  with  Mr.  Dennison,  his  brothcr-in-lavv  ;  he  wanted  to 
have  Mr.  Coit  arrested  ;  Mr.  D.  did  the  most  of  the  talking, 
and  the  result  was  that  I  drew  an  affidavit  to  hold  to  bail, 
and  issued  a  capais  against  Mr.  Coit,  for  criminal  conversa- 
tion with  Mrs.  Griffin  ;  I  questioned  the  prisoner  some  in 
relation  to  the  case,  but  it  was  difficult  to  get  an  intelligent 
account  of  it  from  him  ;  he  was  not  communicative,  but  cor- 
rectly answered  any  questions  I  asked  him;  he  said  he  dis- 
liked to  sue  Coit  as  he  had  said  he  would  kill  him  if  he  pro- 
secuted, arid  that  he  had  a  large  dirk  knife  which  ho  had 

VOL.  III.  — p. 
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threatened  to  use  upon  him  :  that  Coit  had  been  upon  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  had  boasted  how  he  had  used  the  dirk  upon 
two  men.  and  h  )\\  he  would  use  it  upon  him  if  he  prosecu- 
ted ;  he  wanted  the  bail  so  large  that  Coit  could  not  give  it. 
and  would  have  to  go  to  jail ;  Griffin  or  Dennison  carried 
the  writ  to  Judge  Judson,  of  Sherburne,  who  ordered  the 
defendant  to  be  held  to  bail  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand 
dollars  ;  I  also  told  Griffin  he  had  better  go  with  the  sheriff 
to  arrest  Coit,  but  he  said  he  would  not,  as  he  was  afraid  to, 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  go  back  to  Otselic  till  Coit 
was  arrested  ;  ten  or  twelve  days  afterwards  I  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  prisoner,  and  then  Coil  had  been  arrested 
on  the  capias  ;  previous  to  this  second  interview  I  had  learn- 
ed that  Griffin  had  given  Coit  a  release  from  all  damages  or 
claims  he  had  against  him,  and  had  also  signed  articles  of 
separation  from  his  wife  ;  previous  to  issuing  the  writ  he 
denied  having  done  so  ;  I  questioned  him  very  closely  in  re- 
lation to  it ;  his  manner  at  this  time  attracted  my  attention, 
he  sat  in  his  chair,  apparently  abstracted,  and  entirely  mo- 
tionless. 

By  the  Court— Yie  would  sit  so  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at 
a  time,  and  then  start  suddenly  and  ask  some  question  in 
relation  to  his  suit,  although  the  same  inquiry  had  been  made 
and  answered  before. 

Direct  Examination  resumed — I  remarked  when  he  went 
out  he  thought  more  of  the  affiiir  than  I  at  first  supposed  ; 
at  this  time  I  discovered  a  very  singular  appearance  in  his 
eye  ;  it  had  a  vacant  stare,  and  there  was  wildness  in  its  ex- 
pression ;  he  was  in  great  trouble,  and  the  object  of  his  visit 
was,  as  Coit  had  given  bail,  to  know  if  there  was  any  way 
to  arrest  him  again  ;  he  staid  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  4 
I  next  saw  him  at  Brookfield,  the  26th  May.  1844 ;  he  came 
to  me  at  Bailey's  Corners,  very  much  agitated,  and  in  a  tre- 
mor, and  said  that  Coit  was  then  in  Brookfield  with  his  wife, 
and  he  had  noticed,  as  he  passed  through  a  door,  that  he 
had  a  dirk  knife  in  his  coat  sleeve  ;  he  also  said  he  had  been 
idvised  to  gel  a  peace  warrant  against  him  ;  his  eye  had  an 
imnatural  wildness  every  time  I  saw  him. 
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B?/  the  Court — I  now  observe  the  same  expression  in  the 
prisoner's  eye,  though  it  is  not  as  wild  now  as  then. 

Direct  Examination  resumed — The  last  time  I  saw  him 
he  came  with  Coit  to  my  office,  and  said  they  had  settled 
the  suit,  I  had  commenced  ;  Coit  said  he  iiad  executed  a  deed 
to  Mrs.  G.  for  her  children's  benefit,  paid  Griffin  $25,  I 
think,  and  was  to  pay  my  costs  ;  I  made  up  my  bill  amount- 
ing to  $15  or  $20,  but  he  thought  it  too  high,  and  the  pris- 
oner took  me  into  another  room  and  wanted  I  should  take 
♦  10  or  $15. 

By  the  Court — His  reason  was  that  it  had  been  hard  for 
Coit. 

Direct  Examination  resumed — I  went  away  leaving  the 
matter  with  my  partner ;  Griffin  soon  came  to  me,  said  that 
he  could  do  nothing  better  with  my  partner,  and  wanted  me 
to  take  $12,  because  it  had  cost  Coit  a  great  deal.  I  think 
Coit  finally  paid  my  partner  $15. 

In  the  first  conversation,  I  think  he  said  he  did  not  blame 
his  wife,  as  Coit  had  given  her  some  drugs  or  medicines, 
which  had  made  her  Jove  him,  and  that  she  could  not  help 
it;  in  other  conversations  he  spoke  of  his  wife  frequently, 
but  not  to  blame  her,  though  he  did  Coit. 

By  the  Court — When  Coit  and  Griffin  were  at  my  office, 
I  did  not  notice  that  the  latter  was  under  any  constraint.  I 
think  he  told  me  in  our  first  interview  that  Coit  had  threat- 
ened to  kill  him  in  his  ow^n  house,  and  he  had  no  doubt  he 
would,  if  he  had  not  left;  at  the  time  they  were  there  toge- 
ther, 1  saw  but  little  of  them,  and  cannot  tell  whether  he 
was  yet  afraid  of  him. 

Cross  examined — It  is  nothing  unusual  to  find  it  difficult 
to  get  a  cbar  statement,  from  a  party  in  a  delicate  question. 
The  first  time  I  saw  him  he  answered  my  questions  clearly 
and  promptly,  th»  u.h  at  times  he  would  remain  mute  for  a 
spell.  His  eye  was  glassy,  more  so  than  now,  though  it  still 
has  such  a  look.  He  understood  clearly  that  if  Coit  could 
fiot  give  bail  he  would  have  to  go  to  jail. 
r2 
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By  the  Court — At  the  time  he  hesitated  in  answering,  I 
thought  his  mind  was  abstracted. 

Cross  examined^— At  the  second  interview  he  denied  hav- 
ing signed  or  executed  any  papers  between  himself  and 
wife,  or  Coit,  in  relation  to  this  subject.  After  this,  I  be- 
came satisfied  that  he  had  executed  them,  and  at  a  third  in- 
terview I  spoke  sharply  to  him  about  it,  and  asked  him  if 
he  did  not  go  to  Hubbard's  office  in  Norwich,  with  Coit  and 
his  wife,  and  execute  articles  of  separation  between  himself 
and  her,  and  give  him  a  receipt  ?  he  denied  having  given  any 
receipt  cutting  off"  his  right  of  action.  I  questioned  him  the 
second  time  more  particularly  about  giving  a  release  of  his 
co.use  of  action.  At  the  fourth  time  I  saw  him,  he  said  Coit 
had  executed  to  Mrs.  G.  a  deed  of  some  real  estate,  paid 
him  $25,  and  was  to  pay  my  costs.  I  noticed  nothing  un- 
friendly, or  that  showed  that  Griffin  was  under  the  influence 
of  Coit,  nor  did  I  notice  the  prisoner's  eye.  At  the  time  I 
saw  Griffin  at  Brookfield,  he  seemed  terrified,  and  there  was 
an  unnatural  expression  in  his  eye,  as  I  thought,  diflferent 
from  wiiat  is  usual  when  men  are  excited. 

Erastus  Dennison,  sworn — I  am  Griffin's  brother-in-law, 
the  brother  of  his  wife.  I  have  known  the  prisoner  since 
he  was  a  boy ;  he  is  not  as  he  used  to  be  before  he  parted 
from  his  wife,  neither  in  his  looks  nor  in  his  actions  ;  he  ap- 
pears absent  minded  and  stupid,  and  does  not  notice  things 
as  he  used  to  ;  there  is  also  a  material  difference  in  his  eyes 
while  conversing  about  his  troubles  they  wear  a  glassy  look. 
The  fifth  day  of  May  last,  I  went  with  him  from  Brookfield 
to  Otselic.  We  went  a-foot,  and  staid  all  night  at  Stokes'^ 
seven  miles  from  Coit's.  On  the  way,  his  conversation  was 
all  about  his  trouble  with  his  wife  and  Coit,  and  said  so^ 
much  about  it,  that  finally  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  as 
we  were  crossing  a  small  brook,  being  tired  of  hearing  him, 
I  told  him  I  was  wearied  with  it,  that  he  must  throw  it  off 
his  mind,  and  says  I,  pay  attention  to  these  frogs  which  are 
peeping  here.  He  instantly  turned,  clinched  and  tried  to 
throw  me,  so  that  I  had  difficulty  to  keep  from  falling.     I 
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had  scuffled  with  him  before,  and  now  I  thought  he  showed 
more  than  usual  strength.  jMy  eldest  sister  had  been  down 
to  Coit's,  and  she  told  me  that  Mrs.  G.  wanted  to  get  away^ 
and  if  she  had  any  friend  she  wanted  assistance,  and  so  I 
went  for  her.  We  had  understood  that  Coit  did  not  want 
Griffin  to  come  there,  and  so  in  the  morning  I  went  to  Coit's 
alone,  while  the  prisoner  went  to  his  brother's,  and  elsewhere 
to  get  some  sugar,  &c.,  due  him. 

By  the  Court — He  wanted  to  have  his  wife  and  child 
come  away. 

Direct  Examination  resumed — I  was  present  at  the  time 
Coit  was  killed.  When  the  prisoner  came  into  the  house  he 
sat  down  on  the  bed,  and  soon  after  Coit  came  out,  saying 
as  he  did  so,  "  By  G — d,  I  fear  no  man,"  and  continued, 
-•  Griffin,  get  out  of  my  house,  I  have  understood  that  when 
you  came  here  before  you  had  a  pistol."  lie  then  walked 
quickly  to  the  door,  threw  it  open  and  said  "  go  out."  Grif- 
fin did  not  go  out  till  I  told  him  he  had  better,  and  as  he 
passed  by  Coit,  he  asked,  "  who  told  you?"  I  don't  know 
as  any  reply  was  made.  I  then  asked  if  he  wanted  me  to 
go  out,  but  he  said  he  did  not,  and  then  I  told  him  my  busi- 
ness. I  did  not  see  Griffin  again  till  I  went  to  the  door  af- 
ter the  report  of  the  pistol.  (The  witness'  evidence  as  lo 
his  being  injured,  the  putting  out  of  the  fire,  dtc,  corres- 
ponds with  that  of  others  and  is  omitted.)  He  seized  the 
whippletree  as  he  passed  me  and  struck  Coit ;  to  appear- 
ance Coit  sdw  the  blow  coming  and  tried  to  avoid  it  by 
turning  his  head. 

By  the  Court — I  saw  Coit  before  the  blow,  he  did  not 
come  from  the  house  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  us :  I  heard  him 
say,  "  You  have  not  shot  yourself,  have  you  ?" 

Direct  Examination  resumed — The  prisoner  did  not  appear 
to  know  anything  when  the  blows  were  given,  which  were 
very  quick,  nor  did  he  make  any  efTort  to  escape  till  I  told 
him  to  go  to  Tallett's.  There  was  an  old  season  check  in 
the  whippletree),  which  was  extended  by  the  blows. 

Cross  Examined—  (The  evidence  of  this  witness  as  to 
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Griffin's  alteration  after  his  separation. from  his  wife  is  omit- 
ted as  it  only  corroborates  that  ah-eady  given.)  Before  the 
time  when  we  were  going  to  Otselic,  I  had  scuffled  with 
him,  and  then  threw  him  easily  enough.  At  this  time  he 
cHnched  around  me  and  gave  me  a  good  hug.  I  saw  no 
appearance  of  anger ;  he  said  that  day  that  he  wished  na 
harm  to  his  wife  or  Coit.  From  the  time  we  heard  the  re- 
port of  the  pistol,  all  were  much  agitated  ;  it  was  three  or 
four  minutess  before  Coit  fell. 

John  Tallett,  sworn — 1  have  known  Griffin  eight  or  tea 
years  in  Otselic  ;  he  has  changed  since  his  difficulty  ;  is  more 
still  and  not  as  free  to  converse.  In  March  last,  I  bought 
some  property  of  him  and  was  to  pay  for  it  in  money  and 
sugar:  I  saw  him  on  the  day  of  the  killing  :  he  came  into 
the  field  where  I  was  at  work  with  others,  about  9  or  10 
o'clock  A.  M. ;  I  spoke  to  him  about  the  sugar  and  money  ; 
he  said  he  did  not  know  as  he  had  come  for  either  ;  had 
come  over  from  his  brother's  that  morning  ;  I  said,  "  I  sup- 
pose you  want  that  money."  He  asked  what  money  ?  I 
told  him,  and  he  said,  "  I  will  take  it.  I  did  not  think  ofit.'* 
Enquired  also  how  far,  or  the  way  to  Lamphear's,  although 
he  had  lived  in  that  neighborhood  eight  or  ten  years.  After 
going  down  to  the  house,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after,  he 
again  asked  the  way  to  Lamphear's.  His  appearance  caused 
remarks. 

Cross  Examined — His  eye  was  wild  and  glassy  as  if  he 
was  deranged;  I  don't  think  he  looked  as  if  he  was  angry  ; 
they  were  more  wild  than  now,  or  before  the  difficulty. 

Asher  M.  Ray,  sworn — I  am  a  magistrate  in  Otselic,  and 
know  Griffin  ;  on  the  12th  May,  1844,  he  made  an  applica- 
tion to  me  for  a  peace  warrant  against  Coit,  as  he  was  afraid 
he  would  take  his  life  ;  I  had  to  get  every  fact  from  him  by 
asking  questions  ;  I  did  not  issue  the  warrant,  because  I 
thought  his  mind  affected ;  his  eyes  looked  strange,  had  a 
vacant  gaze,  and  were  fast  in  their  sockets, 

Cross  Examined — He  did  not  answer  all  of  my  questions 
directly  ;  his  eyes  looked  glassy,  like  a  dead  man's  ;  he  told 
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mo   that  Coit  had   said   if  he  prosecuted,  it   would    cost  as 
many  lives  as  cents, 

James  II  Sears,  iworn — 1  have  known  GrifTin  eight  or  ten 
years,  and  I  also  knew  Coit ;  I  have  heard  the  latter  say 
that  if  GriiTin  was  not  d — dcieful  he  vvo.ild  Icivo  him 
asleep  in  the  woods  some  time  ;  tiic  prisoner  docs  not  appear 
as  he  used  to ;  there  is  a  change  in  his  countenance  and 
looks. 

Norman  Ford,  sworn — T  am  a  Physician  and  Surgeon  re- 
siding in  OtseHc  ;  I  have  known  Griirui  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  he  lived  two  miles  from  my  house;  since  his  separa- 
tion iVom  his  wife  I  have  seen  him  occasionally,  and  have 
seen  nothing  in  him  hut  what  Vv^ould  naturally  arise  from  a 
depression  of  mind  ;  in  conversation  1  have  discovered  no 
symptoms  of  aberration,  although  when  talking  about  his 
wife  he  appeared  excited  ;  I  have  not  thought  him  insane  ;  I 
saw  him  at  Tallett's  on  the  day  Coit  was  killed,  and  after- 
wards he  was  at  my  house  till  taken  to  prison  ;  he  staid  with 
me  three  nights  and  two  days,  appeared  mute  and  not  in- 
clined to  talk,  which  was  a  characteristic  of  the  man;  I 
thought  there  was  some  aberration  or  ordinar}'  depression 
of  his  mind  caused  by  his  troubles,  he  was  always  rather  odd 
and  not  familiar  as  many  men  are;  his  eyes  were  rather 
glassy,  more  so  than  before  the  separation;  his  wound  was 
painful,  and  mental  and  physical  excitement  might  produce 
such  an  appearance. 

Cross  Examined— When  I  went  to  see  Griffin  atTallclt's 
he  was  drinking  tea,  andaslvvent  in,  asked  me  how  they 
(lid  up  to  the  other  house,  repeating  the  questions  several  times 
he  made  no  complaint,  nor  spoke  about  his  wounds  till  I  did  ; 
the  ball  entered  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  went 
around  under  the  limb  just  below  the  knee  ;  trouble  of  mind 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  insanity. 

Reuben  Parker,  sworn — I  am  acquainted  with  GiifTm  and 
have  conversed  with  him  about  his  separation  from  his  wife  ; 
he  seemed  to  tool  bad,  and  1  remarked  after  the  conversa- 
tion that  he  would  become  deranged  ;  I  saw  him   the  day  of 
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the  examination  ;  merely  shook  hands  with  him,  he  appeared 
quiet  ;I  am  Erastus  Colt's  administrator  :  (some  papers  were 
shown  to  the  witness  ;)  these  papers  I  found  in  his  trunk  ;  (the 
papers  referred  to  were,  a  receipt  given  by  GrifRn  to  Coit  in 
full  for  all  claims  for  damai'es  arisinfj  from  the  criminal  con- 
versation  between  the  latter  and  Mrs.  G.,  and  another  in  full 
for  the  suit  commenced  against  Coit  by  C.  Mason,  Esq., 
both  dated  at  Otselic,  June  9th,  1844.) 

Cross  Examined— \  am  a  magistrate  in  Otselic,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  Coit ;  his  character  and  temper  were  of 
the  very  worst  kind  :  ho  used  to  carry  a  dirk,  and  has  told 
me  that  he  also  carried  pistols. 

Lucius  McGraw,  sworn — I  am  the  constable  who  arrest- 
ed Gritlin  and  who  had  the  charge  of  him  till  taken  to  Nor- 
wich ;  he  appeared  mild  and  quiet,  and  merely  answered,  and 
correctly,  the  questions  I  put  to  him ;  some  persons  with 
whom  he  was  better  acquainted,  he  did  not  answer  so  di- 
rectly ;  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  used  to  be  acquainted* 
came  in  and  asked  him  how  he  did  ;  Griffin  replied  "  so  the 
Indians  say  ;"  he  then  recognized  the  person  and  answered 
him  correctly. 

Cross  Examined — While  he  was  under  my  charge  he 
seemed  indifferent  at  having  killed  Coit. 

By  the  Court — I  sometimes  left  him  alone,  and  when  I 
went  back,  his  eyes  would  be  glassy. 

William  N.  Mason,  sworn — I  was  at  H.  Hubbard's  of- 
fice when  the  prisoner,  his  wife  and  Coit  came  to  execute 
some  papers  ;  Griffin  wanted  to  have  some  articles  of  agree- 
ment so  drawn  up  that  they  would  not  hinder  him  from  get- 
ting a  divorce  from  his  wife  ;  I  thought  him  a  weak-minded 
man. 

Harvey  Hulhard,  sworn — I  drew  up  the  articles  of  sepa- 
ration between  Griffin  and  his  wife  ;  she  said  she  was  going 
to  work  for  Coit,  but  would  not  unless  it  was  done.  Eight 
or  ten  days  after,  drew  up  a  release  for  them  which  was 
executed  and  delivered  conditionally  to  me  ;  the  conditions 
were  that  Coit  was  to  furnish  proof  for  Griffin  in  a  suit  for 
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divorce  which  I  was  to  bring ;  Coit  afterwards  fraudulently 
obtained  the  release'  from  me  ;  I  did  not  file  the  bill  for  di- 
vorce. 

Delight  Griffin,  called  hj  the  Court,  sworn-l  was  mar- 
ried to  James  C.  Griffin,  the  prisoner,  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
17th  day  of  last  March;  my  eldest  child  will  be  15  years 
old  next  December  ;  I  have  six  children  ;  I  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Coit  seven  or  eight  years  ago  ;  he  commenced  board- 
ing with  us  about  November  1st,  1844  ;  had  improper  inter- 
course with  him  before  that ;  don't  know  as  he  came  to  live 
with  us  in  consequence  of  that  or  not ;  had  no  more  improp- 
er intimacy  with  him  till  two  or  three  months  after  he  came 
there  ;  I  should  say  he  was  the  father  of  my  youngest  child  ; 
up  to  the  time  of  my  intimacy  with  Coit,  Gritfin  had  been 
more  kind  than  ilie  majority  of  men,  and  towards  my  chil- 
dren he  was  affectionate  and  tender  ;  after  Coit  came  to  live 
with  us  my  husband  heard  of  our  intimacy ;  one  of  the  chil- 
dren told  him  of  it ;  he  spoke  to  me  about  it  and  I  told  hira 
it  was  not  exactly  as  he  had  heard  it ;  he  talked  kindly  to  me 
and  we  consulted  what  course  it  was  best  to  take  ;  I  told  him 
how  I  had  become  unfaithful  to  him,  and  my  views  that 
there  was  some  unnatural  cause  for  the  estrangement,  or  it 
would  not  have  taken  place  as  it  did  ;  that  I  supposed  Coit 
had  used  unlawful  means ;  that  he  first  used  violence,  and 
then  as  I  was  convinced,  resorted  to  other  means ;  after  a 
length  of  time,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  three  months,  he 
several  times  gave  me  sugar  which  I  supposed  was  drugged  ; 
I  told  my  husband  all  this  ;  I  don't  know  whether  he  believed 
it,  he  at  least  treated  me  better  than  I  deserved  ;  Coit  lay 
under  the  window  and  heard  all  this  conversation,  and  at  its 
close  rose  and  said  "that  he  had  heard  all  he  wanted  to." 

I  was  present  at  conversations  between  my  husband  and 
Coit  after  this  ;  the  latter  used  threats  towards  my  husband, 
and  said,  if  he  look  advantage  of  the  law,  it  would  cost  as 
many  lives  as  cents  of  his  property  ;  I  never  saw  him  have 
a  pistol,  but  have  seen  him  flourish  a  dirk  close  to  my  hus- 
band's face ;  at  the  time  they  went  to  Norwich  after  the  pa- 
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pers,  it  was  norrced    that  I  should  lie  with  Coit,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  divorce. 

Gritfin  was  reluctant  to  part  from  me,  but  said  one  of  the 
children   might  stay;  Coit  was   as  tender  and   kind  as  he 
could  bo  ;  he  could  not  be  as  kind  as  Griffin ;   his  language 
was  harsh,  he  was  kind  to  me,  but  severe  towards  the  chil- 
dren ;  it  was  not  pleasant  to  live  with  Coit,  and  so  1  told  my 
husband,  but  I  did  not  go  back,  because  I  was  afraid  that  if 
I  did  Coit  would  kill  him,  and  I  would   place  myself  in  dan- 
ger rather  than  him  ;  I  did  not  see  as  much  change  in  Grif- 
fin as  1  wished,  as  he  did  not  seem  to  feel  very  bad  ;  I  dis- 
covered that  there   was  a  change  in  him   before  we  separa- 
ted ;  I  frcqiiently   saw  him   at   Coit's,  and   I  saw    he    was 
changed  ;  he  had  a  different  countenance,  and  undoubtedly 
different  feelings;  was  pale,  and  had  strange  feelings  in  his 
stomach  when  our  affairs  were  brought  up,  so  that  he  would 
take  his  bed  for    three-quarters  of  an  !iour  or  more  ;    I  saw 
him  soon  after  he  struck  Coit,  and  then  his  appearance  was 
as  it  us^d  to    be  when  he  was  in  one  of  these  fits  ;  the  first 
time  he  came    from  Brookfield,  I  noticed  that  he  had  a  sin- 
gular appearance  ;  did  not  seem  to  know   what  he  wanted* 
and  would  not  pick  up  or  take  away  the  things  he  wanted  ; 
I  thought  this  change  increased  upon    him  ;    1  noticed   this 
change  more  than  ever  when  we  went    to   Norwich  ;  after 
we  returned  and   sat   down  to  supper,    he  did  not  seem  to 
know  how   to  eat ;  he  sometimes    slept  at  Coit's  while  we 
lived  together;  he  was  not  quiet,  and  complained  of  strange 
feelings  which  he  could  not  account  for ;   seemed  to  be  in  a 
study  ;    when  I  vvent  to  Coit's,  I  went  with  the  express  un- 
derstanding that  I  should  leave  when  I  wanted  to. 

Doctor  Amariah  Brigham,  sworn  — \  am  Superintendent 
of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Utica,  and  have  been  since  its  or- 
ganization, now  nearly  three  years,  during  which  time  I 
have  h:id  the  care  of  above  seven  hundred  and  fifty  insane 
persons  at  that  Institution.  Previous  to  my  coming  to 
Utica  I  h:id  been  for  several  years  Superintendent  of  the 
Retreat  for  the   Insane  at  Hartford,  Conn.     1  have  visited 
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many  Lunatic  Asylums  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and 
have  seen  a  large  number  of  deranged  persons. 

I  have  heard  most  of  the  testimony  given  in  this  cause,  and 
have  also  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  accused.  I 
am  reluctant  to  express  a  very  positive  opinion,  knowing 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining  by  slight  observation  ' 
the  mental  condition  of  a  person  who  has  committed  such  a 
crime:— still  on  a  review  of  the  whole  case  I  am  of  opinion 
the  prisoner  was  at  the  commission  of  the  act  and  is  now, 
insane.  My  reasons  are  in  the  first  place — the  aggravated 
wrongs  he  I'cceivcd  were  such  as  would  be  hkel}-  to  cause 
insanity  and  then  the  terror  in  which  he  lived  would  aid  in 
increasing  and  perpetuating  it.  As  evidence  of  insanity  I 
consider  the  state  of  his  bodily  health — his  sleeplessness — 
his  fits  of  abstraction — not  noticing  what  was  said  to  him — 
taciturnity  at  times  and  then  talking  unnaturally  rapid — ask- 
ing the  same  person  the  same  question  repeatedly — inqui- 
ring the  way  in  places  where  he  was  well  acquainted,  his 
change  of  character  and  countenance  noticed  bv  all  after 
his  separation  from  his  wife.  These  and  other  circumstan- 
ces testified  to,  together  with  his  present  appearance,  his 
rapid  pulse  which  I  have  repeatedly  and  uniformly  found 
above  100  in  a  minute  have  led  me  to  believe  him  insane. 
Had  the  case  been  presented  to  me  before  the  catastrophe 
I  should  have  thought  the  individual  required  medical  atten- 
dance and  care  in  consequence  of  his  mental  condition. 
Another  circumstance  which  in  my  view  is  some  evidence 
of  insanity  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  deed  was  done. 
I  have  often  observed  that  an  insane  person  in  a  paroxysm 
of  excitement  is  quicker  in  his  motions  than  a  sane  one— it 
being  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  stroke  of  an  insane  man. 
His  appearance  and  conduct  after  the  deed  was  such  as  I 
should  expect  from  an  insane  person.  After  an  outbreak  or 
paroxysm  of  excitement  the  insane  usually  become  calm. 
The  appearance  of  the  prisoner  as  it  has  been  described 
and  at  present  is,  in  my  judgment  evidence  of  insanity.  I 
need  but  to  allude  to  his  vacant  gaze— the  relaxed  appearance 
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of  the  lips,  the  composed  or  seemingly  paralysed  condition  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face  that  give  character  and  expression  to 
the  countenance,  his  indifference,  the  unnatural  appearance 
of  the  eyes  noticed  by  all  and  which  all  have  found  it  difficult 
to  describe,  some  calling  it  a  "  wild  gaze,"  others  "  a  staring 
look,"  while  others  have  well  described  it  as  the  "  appear- 
ance of  a  person  just  dead,"  and  a  look  of  "  more  than  in- 
difference" and  very  different  from  the  natural  appearance 
of  his  countenance. 

Cross  Examined — I  never  saw  the  prisoner  till  yesterday. 
I  should  say  that  a  sudden  and  great  change  of  character 
and  disposition  afforded  evidence  of  insanity.  In  this  case 
if  I  had  not  known  of  the  wrongs  and  difficulties  of  the  ac- 
cused nor  of  the  final  catastrophe,  I  think  I  should  have 
thought  him  insane  from  the  symptoms  he  exhibited  and 
which  have  been  testified  to.  I  do  not  consider  talking  in 
sleep  nor  the  other  circumstances  mentioned  taken  individ- 
ually as  proving  insanity,  but  taken  collectively  I  think  they 
do.  I  have  rarely  known  a  case  of  insanity  not  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  sleeplessness.  The  concentration  of  a 
person's  mind  upon  one  subject  may  cause  absence  of  mind 
and  if  long  continued,  insanity  also.  In  anger  there  is  a 
glassiness  or  rather  a  sparkling  of  the  eyes,  but  it  is  very 
different  from  the  appearance  described  and  the  whole  coun- 
tenance is  different.  In  anger  there  is  the  look  of  passion, 
but  in  this  case  there  is  no  look  ol  emotion  whatever.  He 
seems  the  most  indifferent  man  in  Court. 

By  the  Court — I  think  his  present  appearance  indicates 
insanity — or  the  most  consumate  deception,  such  as  none 
but  those  well  acquainted  wdlh  the  varieties  of  insanity 
would  be  able  to  exhibit.  Feigned  insanity  I  believe  is 
usually  easy  of  detection. 

Cross  examijiation  resumed— C^\mne'&5  after  great  excite- 
ment is  common  in  the  sane,  but  I  think  not  so  complete  and 
striking  as  in  the  insane.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  sane 
man  alter  committing  an  act  like  that  the  accused  is  charged 
with,  becoming  at  once  calm  and  indifferent  about  the  result, 
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asking  no  question  whatever  about  it.  The  color  of  the  face 
is  undoubtedly  changed  by  confinement,  but  confinement 
would  not  produce  the  change  described.  I  cannot  regard 
it  as  exceedingly  strange  that  an  insane  person  should  prose- 
cute his  business  correctly  for  awhile,  and  then  have  a  sud- 
den paroxysm  of  insane  excitement,  commit  some  henious 
act  and  then  become  calm,  and  act  and  converse  rationally 
for  a  time  ;  for  I  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  such 
cases  though  they  may  be  deemed  rare. 

The  evidence  was  all  closed  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M.  The 
Court  expressed  their  opinion,  founded  upon  the  testimony 
and  the  actual  appearance  of  the  accused,  that  he  was  in- 
sane, not  only  when  he  committed  the  deed,  but  also  at  the 
present  time. 

No  remarks  were  mnde  by  Counsel,  and  the  Jury,  with- 
out leaving  their  seats,  found  the  prisoner  NOT  GUILTY, 

BY  REASON  OF    InSANITY. 

An  order  was  next  made  by  the  Court,  that  the  accused 
be  sent  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica. 


ARTICLE     VI. 

EVANS     ON     INSANITY. 

[In  the  last  number  of  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  is  an  excellent  article  on  insanity,  by  John  Evans,  M.  D.,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Journal,  and  Professor  of  Obs.  &c.  in  "  Rush  Medical  College," 
Chicago.     From  tliis  article  we  make  the  following  extracts.] 

FORMS    OF    INSANITY. 

Under  this  head  authors  have  generally  made  quite  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  distinctions,  many  of  which  serve  much  better  to 
display  the  learning  of  the  author,  than  to  elucidate  the  sub- 
ject. The  diflferent  forms  of  the  disease  so  often  pass  into 
each  other  without  any  manifest  influence  determining  the 
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change,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  any  very  ac- 
curate distinctions,  that  will  give  a  clue  to  the  pathology  of 
the  case.  However,  as  the  pc^culiarities  of  these  different 
forms  of  disease,  may  be  important  in  directing  the  moral 
treatment,  I  will  notice  a  few  of  the  most  prominent.  They 
are  mayda,  monomania,  melancholia  and  dementia.  There  are 
distinctions  depending  upon  the  organ,  or  part  of  the  brain,  or 
nervous  system  affected,  not  generally  treated  as  varietiesof 
insanity,  which  are  much  more  properly  entitled  to  the  dis- 
tinction, as  derangements  of  the  senses,  of  the  intellect,  and 
of  the  moral  sentiments.  That  different  parts  of  the  brain  as 
well  as  of  the  general  nervous  system,  perform  different 
functions,  is  beginning  to  be  quite  generally  admitted.  And 
if  it  be  true,  why  not  look  to  different  parts  of  the  brain  for 
disease,  when  certain  feelings,  sentiments  or  faculties  of  the 
mind  are  deranged  in  their  action  ? 

Mania. — This  form  of  insanity  is  readily  recognized.  It 
is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  wild  expression  of  counte- 
nance manifesting  great  anxiety,  perturbation  and  excite- 
ment of  the  feelings,  and  is  attended  with  a  general  derange- 
ment of  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  eyes  are  injected 
with  blood,  and  glare  wildly.  The  features  become  more 
rigid,  and  are  subject  to  frequent  contortions.  The  hair 
often  becomes  dry  and  stiff,  and  adds  to  the  haggard  ap- 
pearance. 

This  form  of  insanity  is  the  most  violent  and  uncontrola- 
ble,  but  not  by  any  means  the  most  incurable.  It  often  con- 
tinues for  s  vtral  days,  or  weeks,  or  even  months,  and  pas- 
ses into  one  of  the  other  forms  of  the  disease.  When  this 
form  occurs,  it  is  generally  at  the  onset  of  the  attack.  It  ifl 
that  form  of  insanity  most  g(  nerally  attended  by,  and  con- 
sequent upon  excitement.  Of  the  various  forms  of  this 
chronic  disease,  mania  is  the  most  active. 

Climate,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  inhabitants  have  much 
to  do  in  determining  the  character  insanity  assumes.  Dr. 
Ray  observes,  "  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  Great  Britain  and 
■France,  insanity  assumes  very  much  less  frequently  than 
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with  us,  the  form  of  intense  nnd  completely  vincontrohible 
excitement,  and  when  this  condition  docs  occur,  it  is  of  much 
shorter  duration."  Energy  is  one  of  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  the  American.  He  does  everytUng  he  under- 
takes with  all  his  mi^ht.  He  distinctly  acts  on  the  liigh 
pressure  system;  being  accustomed  to  freedom  of  thought, 
speech,  and  action,  constantly  pressing  forward  with  the 
brightest  hopes  to  the  highest  destinies,  while  in  health,  it 
is  but  reasonable  that  we  should  find  liim  when  iiifjune,  the 
subject  of  the  most  ungovernable  excitement. 

Monomania. — The  mind  may  be  but  partially  deranged, 
that  is  in  reference  to  but  one  or  two  subjects,  while  the  other 
powers  remain  unimpaired.  Although  recognized  as  a  dis- 
tinct form  of  the  disease  by  authors,  it  in  lact  dillers  from 
that  of  mania  only  in  extent.  It  often  precedes  mania,  and 
■constitutes  a  premonitory  symptom  of  its  onset.  Many  per- 
sons are  to  the  full  extent  of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  mono- 
maniacs, who  are  yet  capable  of  transacting  business,  and 
fulfilling  competently  most  of  the  relations  and  duties  of  life. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  have  been 
partially  deranged.  Luther  fancied  that  the  devil  was  in 
him,  and  that  he  lieard  him  speak.  Butler  in  his  celebrated 
Hudibras,  refers  to  this  in  the  following  lines : 

"  Did  not  the  Devil  appear  to  Martin 
Luther,  in  Germany,  for  certain." 

Not  only  does  slight  disease  of  the  brain  frequently  exist 
without  destroying  the  mind,  but  it  frequently  has  the  influ- 
ence of  exalting  its  powers.  Dr.  Brigham  says,  "  In  the  wri- 
tings of  Fielding,  Metastasio,  Pope,  Dryden,  Rousseau, 
Madam  Roland,  Dr.  Johnson,  Byron,  and  many  others,  are 
descriptions  of  incipient  madness,  evidently  drawn  from  their 
own  sensations.  Metastasio  says,  "  when  1  apply  with  at- 
tention, the  nerves  of  my  scnsorium  are  put  in  a  violent  tu- 
mult, and  I  grow  as  red  as  a  drunkard."  Pascal  often  sprang 
from  his  chair  while  composing  his  most  celebrated  works, 
seeing  a  fiery  gulf  opening  by  his  side.  Descartes  was  often 
fe^lowcd  by  an  invisible  person,  calling  on  him  to  pursue  tbt 
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search  of  truth.  Benvenuto  Celhni,  saw  a  resplendent  hght 
hovering  over  his  own  shadow,  and  Raphael  says,  alluding 
to  his  celebrated  picture — the  transfiguration — that  when 
engaged  upon  it  he  might  be  looked  upon  as  an  enthusiastic 
madman :  that  he  forgot  himself,  and  fancied  he  saw  the 
whole  action  passing  before  his  eyes.  Cowper  was  deci- 
dedly insane,  even  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  most  celebrated 
poems.  All  this  time  and  for  many  years,  he  doubted  the 
identity  of  his  most  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton. 
Cruden,  the  author  of  the  concordance  of  the  bible,  was  in- 
sane more  than  thirty  years,  during  which  time  he  prepared 
and  published  that  learned  and  valuable  work.  Robert 
Hall  might  be  mentioned,  if  not  as  an  instance  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  mental  powers  by  insanity,  certainly  as 
one  in  whom  this  disease  did  not  injure  them. 

Numerous  cases  are  on  record  in  which  great  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  by  physicians  and  jurists  in  establish- 
ing insanity ;  so  well  and  correctly  did  the  subjects  of  it 
think  and  talk  on  almost  all  subjects,  while  in  reference  to 
one  or  two  topics  they  were  quite  deranged. 

One  of  the  inmates  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
is  quite  an  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  newspapers. 
He  converses  freely  and  sensibly  on  most  subjects.  The 
following  "  prayer  for  the  insane  poor,"  he  wrote  and  pre- 
sented me : 

"  O  God,  who  declares!  thy  power  !  in  commiseration 
mercifully  regard  me  and  restore  me  to  saneness  and  com- 
posure amidst  all  my  perplexities.  To  usefulness,  respec- 
tability, individual  and  social  happiness.  To  an  ability  to 
acquire  and  control  the  means  for  my  respectable  and  hon- 
orable maintainance.  To  the  rational  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges,  and  to  the  faithful  performances  of  the  duties  of 
an  American  citizen." 

I  heard  him  declaim  "  The  Soldiers  Dream"  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  soundest  mind  and  the 
best  student  of  elocution.  In  fact,  no  one,  from  all  I  saw, 
would  have  suspected  him  of  insanity. 
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Almost  every  hospital  for  the  insane  has  its  preachers,  its 
politicians,  its  sages  who  manifest  their  wisdom  by  silence, 
its  philosophers  and  its  poets.  One  of  the  best  productions 
from  one  of  the  latter  class,  and  they  are  numerous,  is  the 
following  from  a  patient  in  the"  Retreat,"  near  York,  m  Eng- 
land. He,  it  seems,  fancied  himself  destitute  of  heart,  liver, 
brain,  and  everything  else. 

"  A  miracle,  my  friends  come  view  ! 
A  man,  (admit  his  own  words  true) 

Who  lives  without  a  soul ; 
No  liver,  lungs,  nor  heart  has  he  ; 
Yet  sometimes  can  as  cheerful  be 

As  if  he  had  the  whole. 

His  head,  (take  his  own  words  along) 
Now  hard  as  iron,  yet  ere  long 

Is  soft  as  any  jelly  ; 
All  burnt  his  sinews  and  his  lungs: 
Of  his  complaints,  not  fifty  tongues 

Could  find  enough  to  tell  ye. 

Yet  he  who  paints  his  likeness  here, 
Has  just  as  much  himself  to  fear. 

He's  wrong  from  top  to  toe  ; 
Ah  friends,  pray  help  us  if  you  can. 
And  make  us  each  again  a  man. 

That  we  from  hence  may  go." 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  no  regu- 
lar distinctive  symptoms  can  be  given  of  monomania.  It  is 
any  form  of  insanity  partial  in  its  extent. 

Melancholia. — Dr.  Elliotson  says  "  there  is  no  real  differ- 
ence between  "  mania"  and  "melancholia." 

The  distinction  here  tried  to  be  made  is  to  form  a  class  of 
those  cases  in  which  great  depression  of  spirits  prevail.  But 
no  more  appropriate  is  this,  than  to  make  a  class  for  the  sui- 
cidal, homicidal,  loquacious,  taciturn,  the  merry  or  the  vora- 
cious ;  for  almost  all  forms  of  insanity  are  liable  at  times  to 
assume  this  character. 

Dementia  is  that  form  of  the  disease  that  destroys  the  mind 
or  so  far  affects  the  brain  as  to  suspend  the  mental  manifes- 
voL.  III. — a. 
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tations.  It  is  most  common  in  old  cases,  where  from  long 
continued  disease  tlie  brain  becomes  more  and  more  under 
its  influence,  until  there  is  a  complete  want  of  mind.  Al- 
though it  occasionally  is  found  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, most  authors  deny  the  existence  of  acute  dementia. 
When  it  does  occur,  I  apprehend  it  is  from  a  prevalence  of 
disease  through  the  whole  brain,  to  the  extent  of  entirely 
suspending  its  a[)propriatc  action  as  theorgan  of  the  mind.  I 
saw  a  case  last  spring  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  that  I  supposed  to  be  of  this  character. 

There  is  little  hope  of  cure  in  long  cases  of  dementia,  es- 
pecially in  those  that  have  gradually  assumed  this  character. 

There  is  another  foim  of  insanity  that  has  recently  attract- 
ed much  attention.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only 
in  a  pathological  and  therapeutical,  but  also  in  a  medico-le- 
gal point  of  view.  It  is  called  moral  insanity,  and  is  a  de- 
rangement of  the  moral  sentiments  and  feelings  without  an 
overthrow  of  the  reasoning  or  perceptive  faculties. 

Great  destructiveness,  acquisitiveness,  self-esteem,  love  of 
approbation,  sexual  desire,  &c.,are  often  found  where  they 
may  not  be  said  to  constitute  insanity.  But  when  these  pro- 
pensities become  so  strong  as  to  entirely  control  the  action 
of  the  individual,  in  spite  of  his  better  judgment,  (and  they 
often  do)  while  all  his  moral  powers  are  brought  unavailing- 
]y  to  bear  against  them,  he  is  certainly  insane.  When  an 
individual  feels  an  irresistible  impulse  to  do  any  unlawful 
act  contrary  to  his  better  judgment,  he  is  deranged  ;  but  the 
case  becomes  much  more  manifest  when  the  act  runs  counter 
to  the  known  and  established  laws  and  feelings  of  his  own 
nature :  as  when  a  parent  is  impelled  to  the  destruction  of 
his  own  child,  &c. 

Such  cases  require  in  the  jurist  and  medical  witness  great 
care  in  investigation,  and  sound  and  enlightened  judgment 
in  decision,  lest  on  the  one  hand  they  condemn  the  irrespon- 
sible and  consequently  innocent,  or  on  the  other  they  let  the 
guilty  go  free. 

Hereditary  conformation,  education,  and  the  power  of  hab- 
it have   much  to  do  in  predisposing  to  this  form  of  insanity. 
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Numerous  instances  are  on  record  where  the  excessive  in- 
dulgence resulting  i'roin  herecliuu'y  disposition,  or  vicious  ed- 
ucation, of  one  or  more  of  the  pro{)ensities  of  our  nature, 
have  so  strengthened  tl^em  as  that  they  have  acquired  the 
complete  control  of  the  whole  man ;  or  in  other  words  pro- 
duced moral  insanity^ 

I  believe  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  an  investigation 
of  the  pathology  of  insanity  will  give  us  a  more  rational 
classification  of  its  different  forms,  founded  upon  the  disease 
•of  the  brain  and  the  parts  affected,  instead  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  mental  manifestations  of  that  disease. 

Employment. — Let  something  be  devised  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient employed  ;  and  if  he  is  able,  and  fcas  been  used  to  labor 
with  his  hands,  this  will  be  the  best  means.  While  the  hands 
are  employed  busiJy  the  attention  will  be  directed  to  the 
work  ;  and  although  much  effort  may  be  necessary  to  effect 
an  application  to  it,  most  persons  can  eventually  be  interest- 
ed which  will  abundantly  reward  for  the  pains  by  engaging 
the  attention  and  invigorating  the  system. 

The  cultivation  ot  a  garden,  labor  in  the  field,  or  some 
mechanical  occupation  for  the  male— sewing,  knitting,  spin- 
ning, washing,  ironing,  scrubbing,  and  the  like  domestic  la- 
bors for  the  female,  will  be  entirely  appropriate,  where  the 
ability  and  inclination  will  allow.  No  harsh  measures  should 
be  used  to  induce  the  insane  to  work,  or  for  any  other  [)ur- 
pose. 

When  ability  or  inclination  show  the  impropriety  of  this 
kind  of  employment,  many  amusements  may  be  resorted  to, 
and  even  with  those  who  labor  they  should  be  introduced 
for  recreation. 

The  insane  are  often  fond  of  reading,  which  is  both  an  in- 
teresting and  useful  amusement.  They  often  take  great  in- 
terest in  histories,  works  of  fiction,  and  in  reading  newspa- 
pers. Where  there  is  an  inclination  of  this  kind  it  should 
always  be  encouraged;  however,  with  a  care  not  to  place 
any  work  in  their  hands  that  treats  upon  any  of  the  subjects 
upon  which  they  are  deranged.     In  fact,  in  selecting  em- 
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ployment  and  amusements  for  them,  care  should  be  had  in 
every  case  to  see  that  they  divert  the  mind  from  those  sub- 
jects upon  which  they  generally  dwell. 

Schools  in  hospitals  are  becoming  quite  popular  as  a  means 
of  entertainment  and  instruction.  I  saw  a  most  interesting 
exhibition  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Lunatic  Asylum  last  spring,  in 
which  the  insane  scholars  deported  themselves  with  great 
propriety,  read  many  pieces  of  their  own  composition,  reci- 
ted lessons  and  gave  some  fine  specimens  of  declamation. 
Dr.  Brigham  assured  me,  that  many  of  them  improved 
rapidly.  Some  philanthropic  individuals  in  Europe  are  doing 
wonders  in  developing  the  minds  ofidiots  by  educating  them. 
It  is  said  they  succeed  in  teaching  many,  rules  of  behavior, 
who  appeared  previously  almost  entirely  destitute  of  mind. 

By  giving  the  insane  lessons,  they  are  entertained,  and  the 
mind  kept  steady,  which  favors  recovery.  Geography,  his- 
tory, language,  reading  and  writing,  form  good  studies  for 
the  insane.  Drawing  and  painting  too,  are  interesting  to 
those  who  have  a  taste  for  them. 

An  intelligent  lady,  a  few  years  ago,  having  long  been  a 
professed  christian,  was  so  rejoiced  at  the  conversion  of  her 
husband,  who  had  been  an  avowed  infidel,  that  she  went  all 
lengths  with  him  in  devotions  and  lending  a  life  of  self-denial. 
The  subject  of  religion  was  their  constant  theme.  They 
had  family  prayer  three  times  a  day,  and  fasted  twice  a 
week ;  while  she  at  the  same  time  was  suckling  a  youn^ 
child.  Her  health  began  to  decline,  she  complained  of  gen- 
eral debility.  A  loss  of  appetite  and  a  torpid  condition  of 
the  liver  soon  followed.  For  a  time  her  devotions  became 
more  fervent,  her  religious  enjoyment  scarcely  knew  any 
bounds,  and  the  whole  religious  community  rejoiced  in  her 
spiritual  prosperity. 

But  her  physical  system  was  too  much  worn  down  by 
fasting,  suckling  and  application,  to  bear  the  mental  excite- 
ment with  impunity.  She  lost  the  evidence  of  her  accep- 
tance with  God,  and  her  enjoyment  was  changed  to  despair. 
Her  countenance   manifested  it  in  every  feature  ;    and  her 
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supplications  for  mercy,  by  their  fervency  and  earnestness, 
corroborated  the  expression.  Her  sinfulness  in  having  pro- 
fessed a  change  of  heart,  when  (as  she  said)  she  had  not,  and 
all  the  fancies  and  real  errors  of  her  life  were  brought  up  in 
fearful  array  before  those  she  addressed.  She  would  ear- 
nestly solicit  advice  of  her  triends,  and  ofien  inquire  wheth- 
er they  thought  it  possible  for  her  to  receive  pardon.  Her 
husband  reasoned  with  and  prayed  for  her,  and  her  pious 
friends  and  neighbors  held  prayer  meetings  at  the  house  for 
her  especial  benefit;  but  little  thinking,  that,  in  calling  for 
Divine  aid,  they  were  violating  one  of  the  established  laws 
of  nature,  which  man  may  not  disregard  with  impunity.  Of 
course,  under  this  she  became,  w^orse  and  worse.  She  even 
thought  of  self-destruction,  and  had  made  preparations  for 
the  awful  act. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  case,  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  I  could  for  a  moment  divert  her  mind  from  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  from  brooding  over  her  deplorable 
condition. 

J  removed  her  from  home,  forbade  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  condition  or  religion  in  her  presence,  used  the 
physical  remedies  indicated  by  the  derangements  of  the  gen- 
eral system,  gave  liberal  doses  of  morphine  at  night  to  se- 
cure repose,  for  she,  as  is  usual  m  incipient  insanity,  passed 
sleepless  nights.  I  set  her  to  work  with  her  pencil,  which 
she  plied  with  much  taste  and  skill,  part  of  the  day,  and  re- 
quired her  to  recite  a  lesson  in  French  in  the  evening.  These 
occupied  much  of  her  time,  and  she  soon  became  interested 
in  them.  She  rapidly  improved,  her  countenance  brightened 
up,  she  slept  soundly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  was 
quite  comfortable.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  the 
subject  of  religion  could  be  introduced  in  her  presence  with- 
out causing  much  agitation  of  mind.  And  it  was  months 
before  she  could  attend  religious  service  without  great  ex- 
citement. However,  by  carefully  avoiding  the  subject,  she 
in  time  became  entirely  healthy,  and  able  to  converse  on  all 
subjects  with  intelligence  and  interest." 
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ARTICLE    VII, 


IVOBLE    ON     THE    BllAIX. 


The  Brain  and  its  Physiology,  a  critical  disquisition  on  the 
methods  of  determining  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  Brain.  By  Daniel 
Nocf.E,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Eng- 
land.    8vo.  p.  450v  London,  184G. 

This  is  a  valuable  work ;  not  that  it  contains  many  origi- 
nal views,  but  it  is  a  good  collection  of  facts  relating  to  that 
most  important  of  all  physiological  subjects, — the  true  doc- 
trine of  the  functions  of  the  brain.  Mr.  Noble  is  a  phre- 
nologist, and  this  work  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  meth- 
od of  determining  the  functions  of  the  bi"^in  proposed  by 
(xall,  is  far  preferable  to  all  others,  and  in  fact  the  only  cor- 
rect and  philosophical  one. 

We  think  Mr.  N.  attaches  too  little  value  to  other  meth- 
ods of  investigation,  especially  to  the  evidence  derived  from 
Pathology  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  we  purpose  on 
some  future  occasion  to  show  that  phrenology  does  not  de- 
rive that  full  confirmation  from  the  study  of  monomania  that 
many  phrenologists  have  supposed  it  would,  if  such  cases 
were  properly  studied.  Believing  as  we  do  in  the  great 
principles  of  phrenology,  we  have  been  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  on  examining  the  brains  of  those  who  have  for  many 
vears  exhibited  derangement  but  of  very  few  mental  facul- 
ties, no  marks  of  structural  disease  of  that  portion  of  the 
brain,  where  according  to  phrenology,  the  organs  that  mani- 
fest these  faculties  are  situated.  Further  than  this,  however, 
we  have  found  nothing  in  the  study  of  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  insanitv  to  discredit  phrenology,  on  the  contrary  we  have 
occasionally  found,  rarely  we  admit,  striking  proofs  of  the 
phrenological  location  <d  some  of  the  organs  and  faculties. 
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Cases  illustrative  of  this  subject  we  intend  hereaitcr  to  pre- 
sent our  readeis. 

We  do  not  now  propose  to  examine  critically  this  excel- 
lent work  of  Mr.  Noble,  but  we  strongly  recommend  its 
perusal  to  those  who  arc  interested  in  studying  the  physi- 
ology of  the  brain.  The  following  chapter  on  the  value  of 
Phrenology  in  relation  to  insanity,  wc  think  deserves  a  place 
in  our  Journal. 

"  After  what  has  been  advanced,  it  becomes  a  very  sim- 
ple matter,  to  demonstrate  the  harmony  which  exists  between 
the  physiology  of  Gall,  and  the   ascertained   principles  of 
pathological  science.     Thus,  when  it   is   allowed  that  the 
brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  that  distinct  parts  subserve 
distinct  functions,  that  healthful  manifestation  of  a  faculty 
depends  upon  the  healthful  condition  of  the  corporeal  instru- 
ment, and  that  vigor  of  function  is   in  proportion  with  the 
size,  cceleris  paribus,  of  the  cerebral  organ, — a  standard  be- 
comes established  by  which  to  estimate  the  character  and 
the  extent  of  the  morbid  states,  grouped  Under  the  designa- 
tion of  insanity.     Phrenology,  having  shown  that  the  mind, 
in  this  life,  acts  through  and  dependently  upon  the  cerebral 
organization,   leads  most  unequivocally  to  the  conclusion, 
accordantly  with  all  analogy,  that  mental  derangement  is 
functional  disease  of  the  brain,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  reason 
philosophically  upon  such  a  subject,  not  a  disease  of  the  im- 
material soul.     And,  as  the  variety  and  the  character  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain  have  now  to  a  great  extent  been  de- 
veloped, its  pathological  states  may  be  studied  upon  the  same 
principles  as  those  which   guide  the   scientific  inquirer  in 
general    pathology.      Knowing   the  ordinary   and    natural 
manifestations  of  the  individual  fiiculties,  and,  in  great  part, 
the  organic  condition  upon  which  these  depend,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  observe  with  greater  accuracy  the  deviation  from 
such  manifestations,  with  its  kind  and  extent;  and,  by  dili- 
gent prosecution  of  the  subject,  we  may  expect  to  be  ena- 
bled, in  manv  cases,  to  ascertain,  with  reasonable  exactness, 
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the  state  of  th3  organ  whose  function  is  disturbed  ;  and  so 
may  attempt,  without  rashness,  to  deduce  the  connection 
between  altered  function  and  change  in  structure. 

In  the  history  of  insanity,  there  are  few  points  in  connec- 
tion wiih  it  that  have  presented  greater  difficulties  than  that 
oi  monomania, — a  term,  as  is  known  to  all,  used  to  designate 
those  cases  where  the  derangement  of  mind  is  upon  one 
subject  only,  or,  if  upon  several,  holding  a  relation,  in  chief 
part,  to  some  one  particular  faculty  or  mental  quality.  It 
must  immediately  strike  every  one  who  has  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  phrenology,  how  remarkable  is  the  har- 
mony subsisting  between  this  latter,  and  the  phenomena  in- 
volved in  monomania.  '  A  very  important  source  of  evi- 
dence,' says  Dr.  Carpenter,  '  is  that  alToi'ded  between  the 
several  kinds  of  monomania,  and  the  forms  of  the  brain  of 
the  persons  exhibiting  them  ;  and  the  number  of  those  who, 
having  studied  this  question,  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  phrenological  system,  is  one  of  the  most  Vv^eighty  eviden- 
ces of  its  containing  much  truth.'  The  organs,  in  the  aggre- 
gate constituting  the  cnccphalon,  may,  in  the  most  perfect 
accordance  with  all  that  is  known  of  disease,  be  in  a  mor- 
bid condition  individually,  and  then  each  will  affect  only  the 
corresponding  faculty  of  the  mind,  while  the  others  remain 
in  a  state  of  ordinary  sanity ;  but,  in  this  isolation  of  morbid 
manifestation,  the  derangement  need  not  involve  particularly 
the  organs  most  largely  developed,  although  experience  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  such  is  very  often  the  case.  Indeed, 
if  nothing  had  been  heard  of  monomania,  the  phrenologist 
(being  at  the  same  time  a  pathologist)  would  have  declared, 
a  priori,  that  such  a  condition  must  at  times  occur,  unless 
the  brain  supplied,  in  this  respect,  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  the  animal  economy. 

An  objection  often  made  may  here  be  started,  to  the  effect 
that  the  morbid  anatomy  of  insanity  does  not  furnish  that 
corroborative  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  Gall's  physiology 
of  the  brain,  which  general  physiology  receives  from  the 
same  source  ;  and,  in  support  of  this  objection,  some  eminent 
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names  may  be  cited.  It  has  no  validity,  however :  for  it  is 
a  fact  that,  not  only  phrenologists,  but  writers  ignorant  of, 
or  opposed  to,  phrenology,  have  recorded  numerous  cases, 
clearly  associating  mental  derangement  with  evident  change 
in  cerebral  structure  ;  and  many  instances  even,  where  the 
marks  of  disease,  discovered  after  death,  have  accorded  with 
the  phrenological  locality  of  the  function  previously  disturb- 
ed. Still,  it  may  be  said  that  cases  of  insanity  have  often 
been  observed,  in  which  no  corresponding  morbid  change 
in  the  brain  could  be  detected.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  the 
fact.  But  then,  let  us  ask,  how  stands  the  matter  as  regards 
the  general  principles  of  pathological  science?  Why,  it  is 
well  known,  that  aberration  in  function  is  not  always  suc- 
ceeded by  appic'-iable  change  of  structure,  and  that  marked 
change  of  structure  is  not  at  all  times  preceded  by  obvious 
aberration  in  function.  These  propositions  have  been  abun- 
dantly discussed  and  illustrated  in  an  earher  portion  of  this 
work.  Moreover,  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  nervous 
tissue,  in  particular,  is  of  such  a  character,  that  in  some  cir- 
cumstances its  physical  changes  are  of  a  less  notable  kind 
than  those  of  structure  generally.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
notorious  that  there  are  several  affections  allowed  by  pa- 
thologists to  depend  upon  some  lesion  of  the  nervous  sub- 
stance, for  which  no  visible  change  in  the  tissue  will  ac- 
count;  such  instances  being  technically  denominated /w?ic- 
tional.  It  is  very  likely,  however,  that  few  examples  ex- 
ist, wherein  functional  disease  would  not,  in  progressing? 
finally  induce  such  visible  ravages  in  the  structure,  as  to  re- 
veal the  organic  change,  readily  enough,  on  post  mortem 
inspection  ;  but  then  functional  disease  of  the  brain,  does  not 
always  advance  beyond*  a  certain  point  so  as  to  become, 
what,  for  distinction's  sake,  is  called  organic.  Yet,  it  may 
be  said, — surely  when  an  insane  person  dies,  there  is  an 
extreme  case  ;  and  you  ought,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
find  appreciable  alteration  in  the  brain,  upon  inspection,  if 
your  doctrine  be  true.  If  every  insane  person  died  from 
the  immediate  effects  of  his  insanity,  there  would  be  plausi- 
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bility,  at  least,  in  this  position  ;  but  then  such  is  not  the  case, 
for  the  insane  frequently  die  from  other  diseases  when  the 
cerebral  affection  has  not  extended  beyond  its  functional 
stage  ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  no  characteristic  ap- 
pearances could  reasonably  be  anticipated.  But  it  must 
here  be  advanced  that,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  evidence 
concerning  morbid  anatomy  in  this  class  of  diseases,  much 
uncertainty  exists ;  because,  if  phrenology  be  the  true  phy- 
siology of  the  brain,  the  records  made  of  the  pathology  and 
morbid  anatomy,  by  persons  ignorant  of  it,  can  only  be  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  distrust,  even  where  there  is  no 
suspicion  of  inaccuracy  resulting  from  previous  bias  ;  and 
the  fact  is,  phrenologists  alone  are  competent  to  prosecute 
this  department  of  inquiry  with  the  full  measure  of  success. 
But,  in  reference  once  more  to  the  objection  itself, — if  Gall's 
physiology  is  to  be  rejected,  because  it  is  imperfectly  sup- 
ported (not  contravened)  by  morbid  aiiatoiny,  all  physiology, 
for  reasons  and  facts  already  adduced,  ought  to  experience 
the  same  fate. 

To  enter  upon  any  discussion  regarding  the  causes  or  the 
symptoms  of  particular  forms  of  mental  derangement,  or  to 
suggest,  phrenologically,  specific  modes  of  management, 
would  be  irrevelant  to  the  present  purpose  ;  the  object  being 
simply  to  display  the  applicability  of  Gall's  physiology  to 
the  pathology  of  the  brain,  in  the  same  way  as  the  princi- 
ples of  general  physiology  may  bo,  and  are,  applied  to  the 
prosecution  of  ordinary  medical  science.  This  analogy 
shall  be  traced  a  little  further  ;  and  it  shall  be  shown  that, 
by  the  aid  of  phrenology,  we  may  adopt  strictly  rational 
systems  of  treatment,  accordant,  in  all  respects,  wiih  those 
which  we  follow  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine. 

The  principle  has  already  been  asserted,  that  for  the  sat- 
isfactory treatment  of  all  disease,  the  relation  between  the 
corporeal  organs  and  the  agents  by  which  their  functions 
arc  influenced,  must  be  understood.  Every  organ  of  the 
body  has  some  special  relation  to  certain  objects,  or  condi- 
tions, by  and  upon  which  it  acts ;  thus,  the  digestive  organs 
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are  influenced  by,  and  exercise  themselves  upon,  the  various 
kinds  of  aliment ;  the  heart  and  arteries  are  acted  upon  by 
the  blood,  and  re-act  upon  it ;  the  lungs  are  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  atmospheric  air  ;  and  so  on.  Suppose,  then, 
that  debility  of  any  of  the  functions  has  been  induced  by 
some  fault  on  the  part  of  the  related  objects — by  vitiation  in 
quality,  or  by  a  too  abundant  or  too  defective  supply, — 
plainly,  the  main  indication,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to 
modify,  correspondently,  the  condition  of  the  patient  with 
respect  to  them  ;  suppose,  for  example,  the  stomach  to  have 
become  seriously  disordered  by  errors  in  diet,  a  knowledge 
of  the  relation  between  kind  and  quantity  of  food  and  the 
stomach,  enables  the  practitioner  to  relieve  the  latter  by 
modifying  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  former.  Again, 
if  an  individual  shall  have  sustained  damage  in  the  respira- 
tory functions,  ascertained  to  be  dependent  upon  the  inhala- 
tion of  impure  air,  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  subsisting 
between  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  lungs, 
causes  us  to  prescribe  change  of  air  as  an  essential  proceed- 
ing in  the  management  of  such  a  case.  Further,  experience 
has  taught  us,  that  a  certain  relation  obtains  between  va- 
rious organs  of  the  body  and  certain  drugs,  and  a  knowledge 
of  this  relation  leads  to  an  employment  of  the  latter,  when 
some  peculiar  state  of  the  former  seems  to  require  their  ap- 
propriate action  upon  the  functions.  Thus,  it  being  ascer- 
tained that  preparations  of  mercury,  in  suitaBle  doses,  stim- 
ulate the  action  of  the  liver,  and  influence  the  secretion  of 
bile,  a  right  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the  medicament 
to  the  organ  leads  to  an  employment  of  the  former  in  some 
conditions  of  the  latter. 

These  illustrations  of  the  leading  principles  which  guide 
the  scientific  practitioner  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  dis- 
ease, will  render  the  harmony  subsisting  between  phrenolo- 
gy and  pathology  still  more  clear,  in  a  point  of  view  now 
to  be  discussed. 

The  brain,  as  before  observed,  is  a  congeries  of  organs, 
each  one  performing  a  special  function ;  the  locality  of  many 
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of  the  cerebral  organs  and  their  respective  offices  have  been 
made  out ;  and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  we  can  determine 
the  objects  or  conditions  in  relation  to  which  the  inward 
faculties  become  exercised.  Thus,  the  faculties  of  Individ- 
uality and  Eventuality — which  include  the  power  to  know 
and  to  remember  substantive  existences,  and  events — have 
their  related  objects  in  the  external  world,  and  in  its  muta- 
tions; among  the  sentiments,  a  sense  of  justice  is  implanted 
within  us,  the  circumstances  related  to  which  are  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  our  fellow-men  ;  and,  amongst  the  propensi- 
ties, amitiveness  may  be  adduced,  existing  in  relation  to  the 
opposite  sex.  In  like  manner,  all  psychical  powers  and 
qualities,  manifesting  themselves  through  the  instrumentality 
of  cerebral  organization,  hold  a  definite  relation  to  exter- 
nal circumstances,  either  of  a  moral  or  of  a  physical  char- 
acter, just  as  the  lungs  hold  a  definite  relation  to  the  at- 
mosphere, the  stomach  to  the  food,  or  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels to  the  blood.  And  as  in  our  management  of  disease 
generally,  we  can  very  often  accommodate,  in  great  meas- 
ure, the  relative  circumstances  to  the  disturbance  of  func- 
tion, in  such  a  way  as  to  diminish  the  irregularity  of  the 
latter,  we  can  also,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  fault  in 
cerebral  function,  modify  and  control,  in  many  cases,  the 
quality  of  the  appropriate  stimulus.  As  an  example,  let  us 
suppose  a  monomania  to  have  been  caused  by  an  undue 
devotion  to  metaphysical  reading,  as  happened  some  time 
ago  within  the  experience  of  the  author,  who  was  consulted 
by  a  youth  who  had  received  the  impression,  from  perusing 
a  work  by  David  Hume,  that  he  and  all  the  world  had  no 
real  existence  ;  a  species  of  mental  irregularity,  occurring 
under  such  circumstances,  indicating  to  the  phrenologist  a 
state  of  disease  mainly  in  the  organ  of  Causality.  What, 
in  a  case  like  this,  should  form  the  principal  means  of  cure, 
upon  general  pathological  principles  ?  Why,  obviously,  to 
allow  the  morbid  portion  of  brain  to  be  for  a  time  as  much 
at  rest  as  possible,  by  withdrawal  of  all  excitation  arising 
from  purely  speculative  disquisitions,  and  by  augmentation 
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of  influences  related  to  other  faculties,  and  so  to  derive  the 
nervous  energy  from  the  diseased  to  healthy  organs.  And 
the  same  principle  could  bo  remembered  and  acted  upon, 
more  or  less,  in  most  other  cases.  Moral  treatment  of  this 
character  might  occasionally  be  conceived,  and  put  into 
practice,  without  the  guidance  of  Gall's  physiology  ;  but 
even  if  it  were,  it  could  be  in  subservience  to  no  thoroughly 
understood  principle,  and  could  therefore  never  rest  upon 
any  sure  foundation. 

In  the/)// //szca/ treatment,  moreover,  of  partial  cerebral 
disorder,  there  is  every  reason  for  thinking  that  phrenology 
is  susceptible  of  some  distinct  application.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  circumstance  to  discover  physical  signs  ac- 
companying mental  derangement,  in  the  region  of  the  head 
corresponding  with  the  organ  whose  function  is  disturbed  ; 
such  signs,  for  instance,  as  increased  heat,  pain,  and  partial 
baldness,  all  of  which  are,  more  or  less,  within  the  experi- 
ence of  the  author.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  he  cannot 
doubt,  judging  from  what  he  has  himself  witnessed,  that  lo- 
cal treatment  may  occasionally  bo  adopted  with  advantage. 
In  cases  where  the  cerebral  aflection  would  seem  to  be  of 
an  acute  character,  the  topical  application  of  leeches,  or  of 
cold,  is  at  least  indicated;  and  direct  results,  of  a  beneficial 
nature,  have  been  verified  in  the  writer's  own  practice.  It 
may  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  advantageous  effects  of 
such  proceeding  have  come  rather  from  the  general  effects 
of  the  treatment,  than  from  any  immediate  influence  exerted 
upon  the  particular  cerebral  part  through  the  local  appli- 
ance ;  and  in  some  cases,  undoubtedly,  such  an  explanation 
would  be  the  true  one ;  but  there  are  others  in  which  it 
could  not  very  well  be  admitted — cases  where  relief  has 
followed  treatment  directly  topical,  which  had  yet  resisted 
the  same  treatment  on  being  employed  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  affected  organ.  As  an  example  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  author  shall  relate  the  subjoined  case. 

Mr.  D.  C,  a  gentleman  about  the  middle  period  of  life, 
of  a  sanguine  complexion,  had  for  several   years  been  sub- 
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ject  to  occasional  attacks  of  cerebral  plethora,  evidenced 
however,  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  induction  of  symp- 
toms purely  subjective,  which  were  always  relieved  by 
cupping  in  the  posterior  region  of  the  neck.  In  the  year 
1839  ho  became  a  widower,  and,  from  his  general  charac- 
ter and  other  circumstances,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  maintained  this  position  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  strictest  morality :  the  cerebellum,  however,  was  large- 
ly developed  ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  it  occasioned 
the  writer  no  surprise  to  find  that,  within  twelve  months 
from  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  this  gentleman  became  the 
husband  of  a  second.  Very  shortly  after  this  second  mar- 
riage, he  called  upon  the  author  with  the  following  exposition 
of  circumstances.  He  set  forth  that  his  general  health  was 
good,  that  he  had  of  late  been  little,  if  at  all,  affected  with 
any  general  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head  ;  but  that,  during 
coitus,  he  had  been  suddenly  seized,  on  successive  occasions 
with  an  acute  pain  at  the  back  of  the  head,  which  progres- 
sive! v  increasing,  abruptly  interrupted  the  consummation  of 
the  marital  rite.  With  his  hand  he  indicated  the  region  of 
the  cerebclUm  as  the  locality  of  this  distressing  symptom. 
He  went  on  to  state,  that  ieeling  a  natural  reluctance  to 
make  mention  of  these  circumstances,  he  had  had  recourse, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  to  the  remedy  which  had  always 
previously  relieved  the  general  affection  of  the  head  ;  but 
although  the  cupping  in  the  neck  had  been  liberally  employ- 
ed, it  had  failed  to  procure  any  sensible  relief.  On  being 
consulted  in  such  a  case,  it  was  impossible  that  the  author 
should  not  f;ill  back  upon  Gall's  physiology.  Indeed,  he  made 
the  diagnosis,  and  deduced,  moreover,  the  indications  of 
treatment,  by  its  aid.  He  directed  that  the  posterior  region 
of  the  head  should  be  shaved,  and  a  number  of  leeches  be 
applied  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  line  corresponding  with 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  cerebellum  ;  and  after  this 
should  have  been  done,  that  the  puient  should  make  use 
of  a  cold  lotion  in  the  same  region.  The  negative  pre- 
ecription  may  be  inferred.     These  directions  were  carefully 
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attended  to  and  obeyed.  In  a  very  few  days  the  threaten- 
ing (shall  it  be  called  ?)  of  cerebellar  apoplexy,  arising 
from  only  the  normal  and  legitimate  excitation  of  the  organ, 
had  totally  disappeared.  The  author  has  heard  of  no  recur- 
rence of  the  affection,  although  he  has  been  in  the  constant 
habit  of  seeing  the  patient  in  question. 

Corresponding  cases,  in  reference  to  other  parts  of  the 
enccphalon,  occur  from  time  to  time  ;  and  many  ot  these 
have  been  recorded,  especially  certain  paroxysmal  aficc- 
tjons  of  the  organ  of  Destructiveness.  It  must  yet  be  reit- 
erated, that  no  such  facts  constitute  direct  proof  of  phrenol- 
ogy. They  serve  very  well  for  subsidiary  evidence  of  its 
truth  ;  but,  in  their  very  nature,  they  can  do  no  more. 

The  writer  has  heard  it  advanced,  that,  in  undue  cere- 
bral excitation  of  a  partial  nature,  no  benefit  should  be 
expected  to  ensue  from  local  blood-letting,  because  direct 
vascular  communication  does  not  exist  between  a  particu- 
lar portion  of  brain  and  the  corresponding  region  of  the 
scalp.  This  objection  seems  plausible  at  first  sight,  but  it 
will  not  endure  a  close  examination.  T\\q  sympathy  of  con- 
tiguity abundantly  explains  the  phenomenon  ;  and,  how- 
ever difficult  it  may  be  to  give  a  reason  for  the  fact  of  f)arts 
contiguous  to  one  another  exerting  reciprocal  influence 
(apparently  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  such  contiguity.) 
the  fact  itself  is  certain.  Irritation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach  is  often  relieved  by  leeches  applied  to  the 
epigastrium  ;  yet,  between  the  abdominal  integuments  and 
the  actual  stomach,  there  is  as  little  direct  communication 
of  any  kind  as  between  the  scalp  and  the  cerebral  substance ; 
and  other  parallel  instances  will  immediately  occur  to  the 
reader. 

Where  no  physical  signs  of  local  disease  of  the  brain 
evince  themselves,  and  yet  where  the  function  of  some  spe- 
cial partis  obviously  deranged,  it  would  seem  not  improba- 
ble that  physical  treatment  directed  to  the  external  region 
of  the  organ  should,  in  some  cases,  conduce  to  a  beneficial 
result.     Upon  this  point,  however,  the   author  wishes  to 
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speak  with  caution,  as  he  has  not  seen  the  success  of  such 
practice.  Still,  phrenology  being  true,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  advantage  under  these  circumstances  ;  a  favorable 
result  would  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  what  is  known  of 
practical  medicine  in  other  departments.  For  example, 
there  are  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  where  no  tenderness  on 
pressing  the  epigastrium  is  apparent,  or  other  local  sign  be- 
yond the  irregularity  of  function,  and  yet  where  decided 
relief  has  followed  the  application  of  leeches,  or  counter- 
irritation. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  met  with  amongst  the 
inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum  being  of  an  incurable  nature, 
it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  assistance  which  phrenology 
renders,  in  some  instances,  to  the  medical  attendant  in  his 
discrimination  of  the  hopeless  from  the  other  patients. 
Many  who  have  displayed  mental  imperfection  from  their 
birth,  owe  this  misfortune,  proximately,  to  faulty  size  or 
configuration  of  the  head.  It  were  almost  superfluous  to 
observe,  that,  as  phrenology  would  readily  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  such  instances,  it  would  enable  the  practitioner 
to  sive  in  these  cases  a  much  more  firm  and  accurate 
prognosis,  than  it  would  under  other  circumstances  be 
practicable  to  give  ;  just  as  an  asthmatic  chest  (in  popular 
phrase,)  dependent  upon  organic  malformation  or  deficiency 
of  size,  would  at  once  be  pronounced  incurable." 
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ARTICLE     VIII. 

REMARKS    ON    INSANITY, 

Tke  result  of  Injury  to  the  Head.  By  C.  Lockhart  Rob- 
ertson, M.  D.  Resident  Physician  in  the  Cumberland 
Provisional  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Dunstan  Lodge,  Gates- 
head-on-Tyne.  {Read  before  the  Medico- Chirurgical  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh,  1st  April,  l84cG,  and  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Northern  Journal  of  Medicine  for  May 
1 846.) 

Severe  injuries  of  the  head,  whether  producing,  in  the 
first  instance,  concussion,  or  compression,  are  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  followed  by  permanent  mental  alienation. 
Thus,  of  1220  cases,  reported  by  Mons.  Esquirol,  '■"  18  or 
1.4  per  cent,  only  were  caused  by  blows  or  falls  upon  the 
head. 

Every  variety  of  insanity  may  result  from  this  exciting 
cause.  Thus,  of  482  cases  of  melancholiaf  (Lympemanie 
ou  M(§lancholie,)  10  or  2.0  percent,  were  the  result  of  inju- 
ry to  the  head.  Of  588  cases  of  mania, J  13  or  2.5  per  cent, 
were  caused  in  the  same  manner.  Of  235  cases  of  demen- 
tia,§  3  or  1.2  per  cent,  had  the  same  origin. 

Injuries  of  the  head  likewise  produce  moral  insanity,  i.  e. 
perversion  of  the  active  and  of  the  moral  powers  of  the 
mind,  the  intellectual  powers  being  sound.  "  There  are  in- 
stances," says  Dr.  Prichard,||  "  in  which  a  slight  peculiarity 
of  character,  not  amounting  to  insanity,  has  remained  long 
and  perhaps  through  the  life  of  the  individual,  who  has  sus- 
tained a  severe  injury  of  the  head.     Sometimes  this  consti- 

*  Des  Maladies  Mentales,  considerees  sous  les  Rapports  Medicales  Hygien- 
iques  et  Medico-legales,  torn,  i.,  pp.  62,  64.     Paris,  1838. 

t Esquirol,  op.  cit.,  torn,  i.,  p.  4.35.       Jib.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  144.       §  lb.,  p.  235. 

II  A  Treatise  on  Insanity  and  other  Disorders  affecting  the  Mind,  p.  202. 
London,  1835. 

VOL.  III.  — R. 
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tutes  a  kind  of  moral  insanity;  the  temper  is  more  irritable, 
the  feelings  are  less  under  restraint  than  previously."  The 
case  ot  Robert  Driver,  below  related,  is  one  of  moral  insanity 
the  result  of  injury  to  the  head. 

Injury  to  the  head  may  act  either  as  a  predisposing  or  as 
an  exciting  cause  of  insanity.  "  Les  chutes  sur  la  tete.^ 
meme  des  la  premiere  enfance,  predisposent  ^la  folie,  el  en 
sont  quelquefois  la  cause  excitante."     "  A  fall  or  blow  may 

predispose  to  maniacal  excitement.** In  some 

cases  of  slowly  advancing  insanity  which  I  have  met  with, 
connected  with  general  paralysis,  there  has  been  reason  to 
suspect  that  a  predisposing  cause  was  a  violent  fall  on  the 
head  some  years  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  mental 
disorder." 

Many  years  may  elapse  between  the  receipt  of  the  injury 
and  the  decided  manifestation  of  the  mental  disorder.  "  Un 
enfant  de  trois  ans  fait  une  chute  sur  la  t^te  ;tt  depuis  11  se 
plaint  de  cephalalgie  ;  ^  la  puberte  le  mal  de  tete  augmente, 
et  la  manie  se  declare  a  I'^ge  de  dix-sept  ans." 

In  all  cases  of  insanity,  the  result  of  injury  to  the  head, 
the  prognosis  will  be  very  much  influenced  by  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  a  depressed  portion  of  skull.  In  the  lat- 
ter instance  we  must  be  guided  by  the  variety  and  extent  of 
the  mental  alienation.  In  the  former,  a  reasonable  hope  may 
be  entertained  that,  by  the  removal  of  the  predisposing  or 
exciting  cause,  namely,  the  depressed  portion  ot  bone,  the 
patient  may  once  more  be  restored  to  the  use  of  his  faculties. 
In  stating  this  opinion,  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  differ  irom 
Dr.  Couoliy,  who  says*  "  that  a  depression  existing  even  to 
a  small  extent,  often  appears  to  induce  incurable  insanity." 
I  have  not  met  with  any  other  notice  in  works  on  insanity 
regarding  the  influence  of  a  depressed  portion  of  skull  on 
m.ental  alienation. 

IT  Esquirol,  op.  cit.,  torn,  i.,  p.  CS. 

*»  Dr.  Conolly's  Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Forms  of  Insanity,  de- 
i%'ered  at  the  Middlesex  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Hanwell.     Lancet,  Nov.  29, 1845 
tt  Esquirol,  op.  cit.,  torn,  i.,  p.  68. 

♦  Loc.  cit. 
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The  followmg  is  a  well  marked  case  of  moral  insanity,  the 
result  of  an  attack  of  acute  mania,  complicated  during  its 
progress,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  with  monomania,  and  cured 
by  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause. 

A  case  of  moral  Insanity  caused  by  a  Depression  in  the 
Skull,  and  cured  by  t/ie  operation  of  Trephine. 

Robert  Driver,  ajt.  23,  a  sailor,  was  admitted  into  the  Dun- 
stan  Lodge  Asylum  on  the  10th  of  February  1845. 

Ten  years  since  he  fell  from  the  mast  of  a  ship  ;  which  ac- 
cident was  followed  by  an  attack  of  acute  mania. 

On  his  return  home  he  became  more  and  more  ungovern- 
able in  his  temper,  and  violent  in  his  conduct- 
He  also  suffered  from  frequent  pains  in  the  part  of  the  cra- 
nium on  which  he  fell,  and  which  he  imagined  were  caused 
by  his  mother  beating  him. 

After  being  some  time  in  this  asylum,  this  delusion  gave 
way,  and  the  intellectual  powers  of  his  mind  remained  sound, 
but  his  conduct  continued  ungovernable,  and  his  language 
abusive,  and  kind  words  made  no  impression  on  his  wayward 
temper.  He  still  complained  of  pains  in  the  injured  part. 
On  examining  his  head,  I  discovered  a  very  distinct  depres- 
sion on  the  posterior  superior  margin  of  the  right  parietal 
bone,  the  situation  to  which  he  referred  the  pains.  >*^ 

In  consultation  w"ith  Mr.  Furness  of  Newcastle,  consult- 
ing surgeon  to  this  institution,  it  was  decided  that  the  de- 
pressed portion  of  skull  be  removed  by  the  trephine. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  the  operation  was  skillfully  perform  . 
ed  by  Mr.  Furness.  The  patient  bore  it  well,  and  the 
wound  healed,  without  a  bad  symptom.  The  portion  of  the 
cranium  removed  was  healthy  in  appearance  on  both  of  its 
surfaces.  It  adhered  very  firmly  to  the  dura  mater,  requi- 
ring considerable  force  for  its  removal.  It  was  altered  con- 
siderably in  form,  appearing  to  have  been  indented,  rather 
than  fractured,  which  is  not  improbable,  seeing  the  accident 
occured  to  the  patient  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age. 

His  conduct  is  now,  and  has  been  since  the  operation,  in 
k2 
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every  way  improved.  He  has  had  no  bursts  of  passion  ; 
answers  civilly  when  spoken  to,  and  is  grateful  for  the  re- 
lief afforded  him.  He  looks  forward  with  pleasure  to  his 
return  home,  which  will  take  place  as  soon  as  the  weather 
improves.  He  has,  for  the  last  fortnight,  been  working  on 
the  farm,  and  states,  that  since  the  operation,  he  has  been 
free  from  pain  in  the  head,  under  which  he  formerly  labored.* 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  commenting  on  a  case  of  Mr.  Cline's, 
in  which,  by  the  operation  of  trephine,  a  man  had  been  re- 
stored to  health,  who  had  passed  thirteen  months  in  a  "  state 
of  perfect  oblivion,  deprived  of  all  powers  of  mind,  volition 
or  sensation,"  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  the  yard-arm, 
which  had  caused  a  slight  depression  on  the  head,  says,t 
"It  appears  therefore,  that  in  cases  of  depression  we  should 
not  be  prevented  from  trephining,  however  distant  the  peri- 
od may  be  at  wliich  the  accident  occurred  ;  and  the  patient 
may,  after  any  interval,  be  restored  to  the  powers  of  body 
and  mind."  The  case  I  have  related  corroborates  this 
opinion  of  Cooper. 

It  would  appear,  that  injuries  to  the  head,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing insanity,  may  even  occasionally  improve  the  menta) 
powers.  Dr.  Cox  mentions^  that  a  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
Priestley  is  said  to  have  been  restored  to  reason  from  idiotcy 
by  a  fall  from  a  window.  "  In  other  instances,"  says  Dr. 
Prichard,§  "  there  has  been,  after  injury  to  the  head,  greater 
energy  and  activity,  more  of  excitement  in  the  general  cha- 
racter, which  has  been  thought  a  change  for  the  better,  rath- 
er than  a  morbid  alteration." 

*["  If,  during  some  of  the  'fits  of  passion'  lo  which  he  was  formerly  subject, 
this  man  had  committed  homicide,  the  law  would  have  prescribed,  not  the  re- 
moval of  a  particular  piece  of  bone,  but  public  strangulation.  In  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  in  which  capital  punishment  is  inflicted,  the  culprits  are 
known  to  have  received  severe  wounds  of  the  head  ;  and,  indeed,  the  frequent- 
cy  of  these  statements  has  led  to  the  matter  being  considered  by  some  of  that 
class  who  write  upon  criminal  law  for  the  Times  and  the  Examiner,  as  a  sort 
of  standard  joke  to  which  no  attention  should  be  paid." — Popular  Ee cord  of 
Medical  Science,  June  27,  1846,  p.  408.] 

t  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  p.  135.    London  1835- 
:  On  Insanity,  p.  104.  §  Op.  cit.,  p.  202. 
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"  Cases  of  this  description  arc  sometimes  very  remarkable. 
I  have  been  informed  on  good  authority,  that  there  was 
some  time  since,  a  family,  not  far  from  this  city,  consisting 
of  three  boys,  who  were  all  considered  as  idiots.  One  of 
them  received  a  severe  injury  of  the  head :  from  that  time 
his  faculties  began  to  brighten,  and  he  is  now  a  man  of  good 
talents,  and  practises  as  a  barrister.  His  brothers  are  still 
idiotic  or  imbecile.  Van  Swieten*  mentions  the  case  of  a 
girl  who  was  imbecile  till  she  received  an  injnry  of  the  head 
and  underwent  the  application  of  a  trephine  for  the  remova' 
of  a  depressed  portion  of  skull :  she  recovered  and  became 
intelligent.  Haller  has  reported  the  case  of  an  idiot,  whoni 
a  wound  in  the  head  restored  to  understanding." 

"A  somewhat  similar  case  is  that  of  father  Mabillon,t 
who  is  said  to  have  acquired,  after  the  operation  of  trepan- 
ning, a  sudden  increase  of  his  intellectual  faculties." 

DuNSTAN  Lodge,  \st.  February,  1846. 

P.  S. — The  patient,  Robert  Driver,  was  dismissed  cured 
on  the  20th  March,  having  shown  no  symptom  of  his  pre- 
vious malady  since  the  performance  of  the  operation  on  the 
3d  of  January. 


ARTICLE     IX. 

HOMICIDAL       INSANITY. 

Case  of  HadfieUl. 

No  case  of  Homicidal  Insanity  is  so  frequently  referred 
to  as  that  of  Hadfield,  for  shooting  at  the  King  in  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  in  1800.  The  celebrity  given  to  this  case, 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  trial,  there  occurred  for  the 
first  time  in  an  English  criminal  court,  a  thorough  discussion 

*  Comment,  in  Boerhaavii  Aphorismos,  torn.  i.        t  Dr.  Cox,  loc.  cit. 
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of  insanity  as  connected  with  crime.  The  celebrated  Ers- 
kine  was  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  directed  all  his  ener- 
gies lo  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  of  insanity,  and  main- 
tained  that  delusion  is  the  true  character  of  this  disease. 

Mr.  Erskine  frankly  admitted  what  the  Attorney  General 
charged,  that  the  prisoner  bought  the  pistol  with  which  he 
fired  at  his  Majesty,  that  he  knew  in  his  hands  it  was  a  sure 
instrument  of  death ;  that  when  he  bought  the  gun-powder, 
he  knew  it  would  prepare  the  pistol  for  use ;  that  he  knew 
he  was  going  to  the  Theatre,  and  everything  connected  with 
the  scene  as  perfectly  as  any  other  person,  and  that  nothing 
like  insanity  was  observed  by  those  who  listened  to  his  con- 
versation, and  observed  his  deportment  upon  his  apprehen- 
sion : — *•  I  freely  admit  all  this,"  said  Mr.  Erskine, — "  But 
what  then  ?  In  all  the  cases,"  continued  he,  "  which  have 
filled  Westminster  Hall  with  the  most  complicated  considcr- 
tions, — the  lunatics,  and  other  insane  persons  who  have  been 
the  subjects  of  them,  have  not  only  had  memory,  in  my  sense 
of  the  expression — they  have  not  only  had  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  and  recollection  of  all  the  relations  they  stood  in 
towards  others,  and  of  the  acts  and  circumstances  of  their 
lives,  but  have  in  general,  been  remarkable  for  subtlety  and 
acuteness.  Defects  in  their  reasonings  have  seldom  been 
traceable — the  disease  consisting  in  the  delusive  sources  of 
thought — all  their  deductions  within  the  scope  of  the  mala- 
dy being  founded  upon  the  immoveable  assumption  of  mat- 
ters as  realities,  either  without  any  foundation  whatsoever, 
or  so  distorted  and  disfigured  by  fancy,  as  to  be  almost 
nearly  the  same  thing  as  their  creation. 

Such  persons  often  reason  with  a  subtlety  which  puts  in 
the  shade  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  mankind  ;  their  con- 
clusions are  just,  and  frequently  profound,  but  the  premises 
from  which  they  reason  when  within  the  range  of  the  mala- 
dy, are  uniformly  false — not  false  from  any  defect  of  know- 
ledge or  judgment ;  but  because  a  delusive  image,  the  insep- 
arable companion  of  real  insanity  is  thrust  upon  the  subju- 
gated  understanding,  incapable  of  resistance,  because  un- 
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conscious  of  attack.  Delusion,  therefore,  where  there  is 
no  frenzy  or  raving  madness,  is  the  true  character  of  in- 
sanity." 

By  arguments  like  this,  and  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  the 
court  became  convinced  of  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner. 
Lord  Kenyon  suspended  the  proceedings,  and  a  verdict  of 
Not  Guilt}/  was  rendered.  Hadfield  was  then  transferred 
to  Bethlem  Hospital,  where  he  has  since  remained. 

The  decision  in  this  case  was  a  great  and  good  advance, 
and  has  probably  saved  many  an  insane  person  from  the 
gailows,  as  previous  to  this,  it  had  been  decided  by  Lord 
Coke  and  Lord  Hale,  that  "  to  protect  a  man  from  criminal 
responsibilities,  there  must  be  a  total  deprivation  of  memory 
and  understanding."  This  was  urged  as  the  law  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  case  of  Hadfield,  but  which  Mr* 
Erskine  overthrew,  and  established  delusion  as  the  test  of 
insanity — a  test  which  was  then  in  accordance  with  what 
had  been  published  on  insanity,  and  will  now  do  in  cases 
of  intellectual  derangement,  but  is  not  applicable  to  some  of 
the  most  deplorable  cases  of  mental  disorder  in  which  the 
moral  faculties,  the  propensities  and  affections  are  alone  dis- 
eased. 

There  needs  another  Erskine  to  re-examine  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  whole  subject  of  the  responsibility  of  the  in- 
sane, and  so  establish  the  law,  that  hereafter  decisions  on 
this  subject,  if  not  in  accordance  with  previous  ones, 
ma}'^  have  the  higher  merit  of  being  in  accordance  with 
truth,  and  reconcilable  with  facts  well  established  now,  but 
which  were  unknown  fifty  years  since. 

The  following  account  of  Hadfield  was  published  in  1823, 
twenty-three  years  after  his  trial.  It  is  from  a  very  rare 
work,  entitled  "  Sketches  in  Bedlam." 

James  Hadfield — Who  fired  a  pistol  at  his  late  Majesty 
at  the  theatre  ;  committed  to  Old  Bethlem  on  the  2Gth  June 
1800,  from  whence  he  was  conveyed  to  New  Bethlem  on 
the  opening  of  this  establishment. 
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The  first  alarming  symptoms  of  this  man's  insanity  broke 
forth  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate  his  late  Majesty  King 
George  III.,  by  publicly  firing  at  his  Majesty  a  loade'd  pis- 
tol, as  he  entered  the  royal  box  at  Drury-lane  Theatre,  on 
the  10th  of  May  1800. 

The  following  account  we  have  extracted  from  the  au- 
thentic records  of  that  period: 

Hafideld  served  his  time  to  a  working  silversmith,  but  en- 
listed very  young  in  the  15th  Dragoon,  in  which  regiment 
he  had  seen  some  hard  service,  and  received  severe  wounds. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at-the  battle  of  Lincelles,  after  hav- 
ing received  several  sabre  wounds  in  the  head,  and  his  arm 
broken  by  a  musket  ball.  On  being  discharged  from  the 
army  he  married,  and  worked  at  his  trade  for  some  time 
with  Mr.  Hougham,  the  silversmith,  of  Aldersgate-streel. 
A  few  days  before  the  attack  on  his  Majesty,  he  purchased 
a  pair  of  pistols  of  a  neighboring  broker,  and  having  tried 
them,  he  left  one  at  home,  considering  it  good  for  nothing. 
In  his  busines  he  had  occasion  to  use  lead,  and  having  cast 
a  couple  of  slugs,  he  repaired  to  Drury-lane  Theatre  on  the 
16th  of  May  1800.  His  Majesty  had  scarcely  entered  his 
box,  when  in  the  act  of  bowing  with  his  usual  condescen- 
sion to  the  audience,  a  pistol  was  fired  by  Hadfield,  who  sat 
in  the  pit  on  the  second  row  from  the  orchestra.  The  ball 
struck  the  roof  of  the  royal  box,  just  at  the  moment  the 
queen  and  princesses  were  entering.  His  Majesty,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  waved  his  hand  as  a  signal  to  dis- 
suade the  Royal  party  from  making  their  immediate  appear- 
ance, and  instantly  standing  erect,  raised  his  right  hand  to 
his  breast,  and  continued  bowing  for  some  minutes  to  his 
loyal  subjects.  Shortly  after  her  Majesty  and  the  Princess- 
es entered  the  box  ;  but  on  learning  what  had  liappened,  the 
Princesses  Augusta  and  Mary  fainted. 

After  the  first  moments  of  astonishment  had  subsided, 
some  musicians  from  the  orchestra  seized  Hadfield,  and 
dragged  him  over  the  pallisadoes  into  the  music-room.  He 
was  afterwards  examined  before  Sir  Wm.  Addington,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Dukes  of  York,  Clarence,  and  Cumberlandj 
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who  were  also  at  the  theatre,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  several 
other  persons  of  distinction,  and  was  that  evening  commit- 
ted to  the  House  of  Correction  in  Cold  Bath  Fields.  Next 
day  he  was  examined  at  the  Duke  of  Portland's  office,  before 
the  Privy  Council,  and  in  the  afternoon  was  commited  to 
Newgate  to  take  his  trial  for  high  treason. 

Although,  on  the  trial  of  Hadfield,  it  was  evident  the  act 
was  that  of  a  madman,  yet  from  a  circumstance  that  occur- 
red the  day  before  in  Hyde  Park,  it  was  generally  consider- 
ed that  such  a  coincidence  must  have  been  the  result  of  an 
organized  plan  to  assassinate  his  Majesty.  On  the  previous 
day  there  was  a  review  of  the  1st  Battallion  of  Guards  in 
Hyde  Park,  in  the  presence  of  the  King,^  Lords  Chatham, 
Chesterfield,  and  a  number  of  distinguished  officers,  when 
after  the  commencement  of  the  evolutions,  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Ongley,  who  was  about  twenty  yards  from  his 
Majesty,  received  a  musket  ball  through  the  upper  part  of 
his  thigh,  and  fell.  This  accident,  it  was  ascertained,  pro- 
ceeded from  neglect  in  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  unin- 
tentionally left  a  ball  catridge  in  his  cartouch  :  but  the  event 
of  the  succeeding  evening  at  the  theatre  caused  the  greatest 
inquietude  and  alarm  amongr  all  the  well-disposed  subjects  of 
his  Majesty.  On  the  26th  ol  June,  Hadfield  was  tried  for 
high  treason,  before  Lord  Kenyon  and  three  other  Judges, 
at  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Mr.  Abbott,  the  present 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  opened  the  pleadings :  evidence  was 
detailed  of  the  firing  a  this  Majesty,  and  Hadfield  acknow- 
ledging the  fact,  because  he  was  tired  of  his  life.  His  de- 
fence was  conducted  by  the  present  Lord  Erskine,  when 
after  several  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  the  insanity  of 
the  prisoner.  Lord  Kenyon  interrupted  the  proceedings,  and 
thought  the  inquiry  should  not  proceed  farther.  A  verdict 
was  passed  of  Not  Guilty,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  con- 
fined as  a  maniac  in  Old  Bethlem,  where,  during  his  stay, 
he  killed  a  poor  maniac  named  Benjamin  Swain,  by  a  stroke 
on  his  head,  which  tumbled  him  over  a  form,  and  he  died 
instantly. 
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He  contrived  to  make  his  escape  from  Old  Bethlem,  but 
was  apprehended  at  Dover  ;  and  for  his  better  security,  was 
sent  to  Newgate,  where  he  remained  until  the  8th  of  No- 
vember 1816,  whence  he  was  brought  here,  and  has  since 
remained. 

The  first  symptoms  of  this  man's  insanity  are  thus  report- 
ed. He  was  one  day,  shortly  previous  to  the  attempt  on 
Ills  late  Majesty,  in  White-Conduit  Fields,  where  he  was 
accosted  by  a  religious  fanatic  named  Bannister  Truelock 
(now  confined  in  Bethlem,)  and  after  both  had  conversed 
for  some  time  on  religious  topics,  Truelock  told  him,  "  that 
a  great  change  of  things  in  this  world  was  about  to  take 
place  ;  that  the  Messiah  was  to  come  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
and  that  if  the  King  was  removed,  all  obstacles  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  wishes  would  be  removed  also." 

By  ravings  of  this  sort  he  so  completely  influenced  the 
mind  oi  Hadfield,  that  the  desperate  attempt  was  resolved, 
and  the  day  fixed  for  its  perpetration. 

Truelock  was  apprehended,  and,  upon  examination,  was 
found  to  be  deranged  in  his  mind  :  he  was  sent  to  Old  Beth- 
lem, whence  he  was  removed  hither. 

Hadfield  has  made  from  time  to  time  several  applications 
to  be  removed,  or  allowed  further  indulgencies.  He  pe- 
titioned the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose,  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  and  his  petition  was  presented  by  one 
of  the  Governors,  Mr.  Williams,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table.  Although  for  a  long  time  past  this  man  has  evinced 
no  symptoms  of  actual  insanity,  yet  his  impatience  of  con- 
finement sours  his  temper,  in  spite  of  all  the  indulgences 
allowed  him.  He  is  ever  grumbling  and  discontented  with- 
out cause,  and  finds  fault  with  everything.  Though  his 
manners  and  language  are  those  of  a  vulgar,  low-bred  fel- 
low, he  is  cleanly  in  his  person  and  regular  in  his  habits : 
knacky  and  ingenious  in  his  amusements.  He  makes  hand- 
some straw  baskets,  which  he  is  permitted  to  sell  to  visitors, 
and  for  which  he  obtains  from  3s.  Gd.  to  7s.  6d.  each.  He 
receives  a  pension  from  Government  of  6d.  per  day,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  former  military  services. 
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ARTICLE     X. 

ANCIENT    CASE    OF  HOMICIDAL   INSANITY, 

Fy'om  the  Connecticut  Courant,  0/1185. 

Litchfield,  Conn.  Nov.  15th,  1785. 

•*  Last  Wednesday  Thomas  Goss,  late  of  Barkhamsted, 
was  executed  at  this  place,  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  the 
Superior  Court,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  It  seems  he  had 
adopted  the  idea  sometime  in  October,  1784,  that  wizards 
and  witches  haunted  him,  and  under  pretence  that  his  wife 
was  a  witch,  he  justified  his  conduct  in  depriving  her  of  life. 
Under  such  infatuation,  he  ordered  his  attorney  in  most  per- 
emptory language,  not  to  apply  for  a  reprieve  to  any  human 
tribunal,  alleging  that  his  Heavenly  Father  had  forbidden 
all  such  proceedings.  He  called  himself  the  second  Lamb 
of  God:  said  he  was  brother  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  sometimes 
said  he  was  the  child  born  of  the  woman  mentioned  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  before  whom  the  dragon  stood  ready 
to  devour  the  child,  &c.  To  such  extravagant  ideas  he 
added  that  the  sheriff  could  not  hang  him  ;  that  his  Heaven- 
ly Father  would  interpose,  if  the  attempt  were  made,  and 
he  be  liberated  ;  and  that  thirty  thousand  males  above  fifteen 
years  of  age,  would  be  instantly  killed  by  the  shock,  in 
North  America.  He  pertinaciously  adhered  to  such  opin- 
ions to  the  last  moment  of  his  life.  The  night  preceding  his 
execution,  he  slept  well.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day, 
he  slept  calmly  a  considerable  length  of  time  : — at  dinner, 
ate  heartily.  On  his  way  to  the  gallows,  and  while  there, 
he  appeared  calm  and  unmoved  ;  not  the  least  emotion  could 
be  discerned  in  his  countenance,  nor  the  least  perturbation 
in  his  speech,  and  the  last  word  he  said  was,  that  the  sheriff 
could  not  hang  him." 

A  distinguished  gentleman  of  Connecticut  who  was  pres- 
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ent  at  the  trial  and  execution  informed  Dr.  Brigham,  that 
Goss,  when  on  the  gallows,  exhibited  the  utmost  unconcern  ; 
leisurely  took  a  chew  of  tobacco,  and  that  this,  and  his  in- 
difference, so  exasperated  the  people  assembled,  that  they 
rejoiced  at  the  death  of  one  they  believed  hardened  in  guilt, 
— one  whom  we  must  now  regard  as  insane,  and  whose  life, 
had  the  circumstances  occurred  at  the  present  day,  would 
not  we  believe  have  been  thus  sacrificed. 

Goss  after  killing  his  wife  immediately  informed  the  neigh- 
bors and  claimed  that  he  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  Scripture,  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,' 


MISCELLANY. 

NUMBER    OF    THE    INSANE    IN    FRANCE. 

The  most  recent  account  of  the  number  of  the  insane  in 
France,  which  we  have  seen,  is  that  contained  in  the  great 
work  on  statistics,  published  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  for  1843. 

According  to  this,  the  population  of  France  in 

1835,  was 33,540,910 

And  the  number  of  the  Insane,  was         .         .         .  14,486 

In  1841,  the  population  was      ....         34,213,927 
And  the  number  of  the  Insane  was         .  .  .  19,778 

Deaths  among  the  Insane  in  1835,  was       .         .         .         1,394 

"  "  "  1841,     "...  1,770 

In  1841,  there  were  in  the  various  public  establishments  for  the 
Insane  in  France,  10,111  patients. 

The  following  are  the  assigned  causes  of  this  disease. 
Effects  of  age,  541     Onanism,  293 

Idiotism,  2,234     Diseases  of  the  skin,  80 

Excessive  irritability,  655     Wounds  and  blows,  154 

Excess  of  labor,  176     Syphilis,  148 

Destitution,  329     Hydrocepalus,  92 
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Epilepsy  and  convulsions,  1,137  Chagrin,  1,186 

Fever-Pthisis,    Disease  of  Political  excitements,  118 

the  heart,                            245  Ambition,  314 

Breathing  deleterious  gases,    88  Pride,  291 

Abuse  of  wine  and  liquors,    792  Religious  anxiety,  471 

Love  and  Jealously,             767          Total,  10,111 


DR.    SAMUEL    JOHNSON    ON    INSANITY. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  Joi:irnal  we  gave  the  views  of 
tliis  renowned  moralist  on  insanity,  as  expressed  in  his  Ras- 
selas.  In  looking  over  recently  Croker's  edition  of  Bosweli's 
li.'e  of  Johnson,  we  noticed  the  following  additional  remarks 
of  his  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  .Johnson  never  smoked,  but  had  a  high  opinion  of  the 
influence  of  smoking  in  tranquillising  the  mind,  and  Sir  J. 
Hawkins  heard  him  say,  "  insanity  had  grown  more  frequent 
since  smoking  iiad  gone  out  of  fashion."  The  following 
conversation,  Boswell  with  his  usual  minuteness  records  as 
having  occurred  in  17G3  when  Johnson  was  54  years  of  age. 
"  Madness  frequently  discovers  itself  merely  by  unnecessa- 
ry deviation  from  the  usual  modes  of  the  world.  M}'  poor 
friend  Smart  showed  the  disturbance  of  his  mind,  by  falling 
upon  his  knees,  and  saying  his  prayers  in  the  street,  or  in 
any  other  unusual  place.  Now  although,  rationally  speak- 
ing, it  is  greater  madness  not  to  pray  at  all,  than  to  pray  as 
Smart  did,  I  am  afraid  there  are  so  many  who  do  not  pray, 
that  their  understanding  is  not  called  in  question." 

Concerning  this  unfortunate  poet.  Christopher  Smart,  who 
was  confined  in  a  madhouse,  he  had,  at  another  time,  the 
following  conversation  with  Dr.  Burney. 

Burney.  "  How  does  poor  Smart  do,  sir,  is  he  likely  to 
recover." 

Johnson.  *'  It  seems  as  if  his  mind  had  ceased  to  strug- 
gle with  the  disease  ;  for  he  grows  fat  upon  it." 

Burney.  •'  Perhaps,  sir,  that  may  be  from  want  of  exercise." 
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Johnson.  No,  sir,  he  has  partly  as  much  exercise  as  he 
used  to  have,  for  he  digs  in  the  garden.  Indeed,  before  his 
his  confinement,  he  used  for  exercise  to  walk  to  the  alehouse 
but  he  was  carried  back  again.  I  did  not  think  he  ought  to 
be  shut  up.  His  infirmities  were  not  noxious  to  society. 
He  insisited  on  people  praying  with  him  ;  and  I'd  as  lief  pray 
with  Kit  Smart  as  any  one  else.  Another  charge  was,  that 
he  did  not  love  clean  linen ;  and  I  have  no  passion  for  it." 

Again  in  1777  he  remarked,  "  A  madman  loves  to  be  with 
people  whom  he  fears,  not  as  a  dog  fears  the  lash,  but  of 
whom  he  stands  in  awe,"  he  added  "  madmen  are  all  sensual 
in  the  lower  stages  of  the  distemper.  They  are  eager  for 
gratifications  to  soothe  their  minds  and  divert  their  attention 
from  the  misery  which  they  suffer ;  but  when  they  grow 
very  ill,  pleasure  is  too  weak  for  them,  and  they  seek  for 
pain.  Employment,  sir,  and  hardships,  prevent  melancholy. 
I  suppose,  in  all  our  army  in  America,  there  was  not  one 
man  who  went  mad." 

To  these  remarks  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Boswellhas  added  the 
the  following:  "Cardan  composed  his  mind  tending  to  mad- 
ness(or  rather  actually  mad)  by  exciting  voluntary  pain;  and 
we  read  in  the  gospels, — that  those  unfortunate  persons,  who 
were  possessed  with  evil  spirits  (which,  after  all,  I  think  is 
the  most  probable  cause  of  madness,  as  was  first  suggested 
to  me  by  my  respectable  friend  Sir  John  Pringle,)  had  re- 
course to  pain,  tearing  themselves,  and  jumping  sometimes 
into  the  fire ;  sometimes  into  the  water.  Mr.  Sev^^ard  has 
furnished  me  with  a  remarkable  anecdote  in  confirmation  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  observation.  A  tradesman  who  had  acquired 
a  large  fortune  in  London  retired  from  business,  and  went 
to  live  at  Worcester,  his  mind,  being  without  its  usual  oc- 
cupation, and  having  nothing  else  to  supply  its  place,  preyed 
upon  itself,  so  that  existence  was  a  torment  to  him.  At  last 
he  was  seized  with  the  stone ;  and  a  friend  who  found  him  in 
one  of  its  severest  fits,  having  expressed  his  concern,  *  No, 
no,  sir,'   said  he,  '  don't  pity  me ;  what  I  now  feel  is  ease, 
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compared  with  that  torture  of  mind  from  which   it  reheves 
me.'" 


NEWSPAPERS    IN    LUNATIC    ASYLUMS. 

Newspapers  are  sought  for  and  read  with  much  avidity 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  inmates  of  such  institutions,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  see  by  the  Reports  of  the  various  Lunatic 
Asylums  of  this  country,  that  many  of  them  are  liberally 
and  for  the  most  part  gratuitously  supplied  by  the  publish- 
ers. In  behalf  of  the  Insane,  we  thank  all  such  benevolent 
persons.  But  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  end  the  pub- 
lishers lose  nothing  in  thus  distributing  them.  We  have 
often  heard  patients  say,  after  their  recovery,  that  when 
they  returned  home  they  should  wish  to  seethe  newspapers, 
and  should  certainly  subscribe  for  the  one  published  in  their 
own  county  or  neighborhood,  and  we  have  known  them  to 
do  so.  They  here  for  the  first  time  acquired  a  love  of  this 
kind  of  reading. 

We  have  been  very  liberally  supplied  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
Lunatic  Asylum  with  newspapers  gratuitously  sent  to  us 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  only^return  we  are  able 
to  make  is  a  copy  of  our  Annual  Reports,  and  our  heartfelt 
obligations. 

We  also  receive  several  valuable  papers  published  in 
other  States,  and  which  are  highly  esteemed,  and  we  know 
of  instances  in  which  patients  and  attendants  have  subscribed 
for  them  in  consequence  of  having  seen  them  here.  NeaTs 
Saturday  Gazette  and  Ladies  Museum,  which  we  receive 
in  exchange  for  the  Journal  of  Insanity,  is  very  highly  and 
deservedly  prized  by  all  who  see  it.  It  is  a  family  paper  of 
great  merit.  We  are  convinced  from  observation,  that  the 
publishers  of  papers  of  this  class,  would  gain  rather  than 
lose,  by  sending  a  copy  to  the  various  Lunatic  Asylums  of 
the  country.     But  a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 
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X)r.  Maximilian  Jacobi. — This  celebrated  author  has  is- 
sued the  first  volume  of  a  work  on  the  "  Principal  forms  of 
Insanity  in  relation  to  Treatment."'  Two  more  volumes  are 
to  follow. 


Rationale  of  Crime. — A  work  under  this  title  has  just 
been  published  by  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  reprint  of 
Sampson  on  "  Criminal  Jurisprudence  considered  in  relation 
to  cerebral  organization,"  with  notes  and  illustrations  by  Mrs. 
Farnham,  the  Matron  of  Mount  Pleasant  State  Prison.  In 
the  language  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  speaking 
of  Mr.  Sampson's  work,  "we  recommend  this  work  to  our 
readers,  with  an  assurance  that  they  will  find  in  it  much  food 
for  reflection."  Mrs.  Farnham's  notes  have  added  much 
value  to  the  work. 


Dr.  Buttolph,  Assistant  Physician  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  has  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
Institutions  for  the  Insane  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ger- 
many. Such  visits  to  the  Asylums  for  the  Insane  in  Europe 
by  those  connected  with  similar  establishments  in  this  coun- 
try, cannot  but  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  latter  by 
introducing  here  all  the  modern  European  improvements  in 
the  construction  and  management  of  such  institutions. 
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JOUKIAL   OF  INSAIITT, 

FOR    APRIL,    1847. 

ARTICLE   I. 
Shakespeare's  delineations  of  insanity. 

By  L  Ray,  M.  D., 

Superintendent  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  metaphysicians  whose  special 
province  it  is  to  observe  and  analyze  the  mental  phenomena, 
have  shown  much  less  knowledge  of  mind  as  affected  by 
disease,  than  writers  of  poetry  and  romance  whose  ideas  are 
supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  imagination,  rather  than  a 
sober  observation  of  facts.  No  one  would  look  into  Locke, 
or  Kant,  or  Stewart,  to  find  any  light  on  the  subject  of  in- 
sanity ;  but  in  the  pages  of  Siiakespearc  and  Scott,  are  de- 
lineations of  this  disorder  that  may  be  ranked  with  the 
highest  triumphs  of  their  masterly  genius.  The  cause  of 
this  difference  is  obvious.  The  one  looks  at  mind  in  the 
abstract ;  the  other,  in  the  concrete.  The  former  seeks  for 
its  laws  and  modes  of  operation  exclusively  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  his  own  being.  The  latter  is  more  curious  to 
observe  the  workings  of  minds  around  him,  and  none  of 
them  are  deemed  to  be  unworthy  of  attention,  even  though 
controlled  by  the  influence  of  disease. 
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To  represent  a  character  whose  mind  has  been  blasted  by 
the  touch  of  disease,  but  still  retains  the  semblance  of  its 
former  integrity  as  well  as  its  power  to  awaken  our  interest 
and  sympathy,  has  not  unfrequently  been  attempted,  but 
seldom  so  successfully  as  to  satisfy  those  who  are  profes- 
sionally acquainted  with  the  subject.  That  knowledge  of 
insanity  which  is  obtained  by  the  special  study  of  its  phe- 
nomena in  the  galleries  of  a  hospital,  is  confined  to  medical 
men,  and  is  used  for  scientific  rather  than  literary  purposes. 
The  opportunities  afforded  to  the  poet  and  novelist  for 
studying  this  disease,  are  confined  to  the  few  cases  that  meet 
their  observation  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  and  most  of 
whom  possess  an  order  of  intellect  not  particularly  interest- 
ing in  its  best  estate.  To  seize  the  traits  of  insanity  thus 
observed,  and  weave  them  into  the  tissue  of  a  character 
which,  with  all  its  aberrations,  shall  still  manifest,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  its  natural  consistency  and  congruity,  the  insane 
bearing  the  impress  of  the  sane,  and  each  in  harmony  with 
the  other, — like  the  needle  retaining  its  polarity  amid  all  its 
variations, — this  is  the  work  of  the  master  mind. 

Such  a  mind  w-as  Shakespeare's  ;  and  it  is  because  he 
clearly  perceived  at  a  glance  those  numberless  shades  of 
distinction  that  entirely  escape  the  notice  of  ordinary  ob- 
servers, that  his  characters,  whether  sane  or  insane,  are 
neither  personified  abstractions  of  specific  qualities,  marked 
by  a  name  and  assigned  a  part  in  the  play  ;  nor  servile 
copies  from  life  that  have  lost  their  interest  under  the  pro- 
cess of  transference,  but  real,  mortal  men  who  live  and  act 
before  us,  and  lose  their  senses  it  may  be,  and  whose  names 
live  after  them  in  the  memory  of  men.  His  success  in  this 
difficult  line  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  distinguishing  faculty 
of  his  mind,of  deducing  with  wonderful  correctness  general 
principles  of  character  from  the  narrowest  possible  range  of 
observation.  And  yet  he  had  peculiar  difficulties  to  over- 
come. He  had  not  only  to  divest  himself  of  the  popular 
misconceptions  of  insanity  which  regard  it  as  a  jumble  of 
intellectual  manifestations  acknowledging   no  principle  of 
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cohesion  or  concatenation,  but  his  opportunities  for  observ- 
inrij  the  insane  were  scanty  and  imperfect.  No  friendly 
asylum  furnished  subjects  for  study  whose  mental  endow- 
ments were  worthy  of  his  study,  and  such  as  he  occasionally 
•met  by  the  roadside,  or  beheld  through  the  bars  of  their 
prison-house,  were  for  the  most  part,  it  is  probable,  too  far 
degraded  by  neglect  and  unkindness,to  be  conducive  to  any 
poetical  purpose.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
he  was  guided  solely  by  intuition.  He  unquestionably  did 
observe  the  insane,  but  he  observed  them  as  the  great  com- 
parative anatomist  of  our  age  observed  the  remains  of  ex- 
tinct species  of  animals, — from  one  of  the  smallest  bones, 
reconstructing  the  whole  skeleton  of  the  creature,  reinvest- 
ing it  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  divining  its  manners  and 
habits.  By  a  similar  kind  of  sagacity,  Shakespeare,  from  a 
•single  trait  of  mental  disease  that  he  did  obs.^rve,  was  ena- 
bled to  infer  the  existence  of  many  others  that  he  did;  not 
observe,  and  from  this  profound  insight  into  the  law  of  psy- 
cological  relations,  he  derived  the  light  that  observation  had 
failed  to  supply.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  in  his 
way,  he  succeeded,  to  a  degree  that  has  seldom  been  equal- 
Jed,  in  representing  insanity,  both  in  the  form  of  maniacal 
wildness  and  disorder,  and  that  of  melancholy  dejection 
and  gloom.  Its  progress  through  its  various  stages  from 
the  first  scarcely  perceptible  deviation  from  the  soundness 
of  health  to  its  termination  in  recovery  or  death,  is  traced 
with  that  thorough  fidelity  to  nature  so  characteristic  of  all 
his  conceptions. 

In  the  tragedy  of  King  Lear,  Shakespeare  has  repre- 
sented the  principal  character  as  driven  to  madness  by  the 
unexpected  ingratitude  of  his  daughters  ;  or  more  scientific- 
ally speaking,  he  has  represented  a  strong  predisposition  to 
the  disease  as  being  rapidly  developed  under  the  applica- 
tion of  an  adequate  exciting  cause.  It  is  no  part  of  his  ob- 
ject to  excite  curiosity  by  a  liberal  display  of  wildness  and 
fury,  nor  awaken  our  pity  by  the  spectacle  of  a  mind  in 
ruins,  and  unconscious  of  its  wretchedness.     He  aimed  at 
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dramatic  effect  by  opening  the  fountains  of  sympathy  for  a 
being  of  noble  nature  and  generous  impulses,  cruelly  despoil- 
ed of  the  highest  endowment  of  man,  but  not  so  far  as  to 
lose  all  trace  of  his  original  qualities,  or  cease  for  a  moment 
to  command  our  deepest  respect.  In  Lear,  we  have  an 
individual  of  a  hot  and  hasty  temper,  though  endowed  with 
strong  and  generous  passions,  of  a  credulous  and  confiding 
disposition,  governed  by  impulses  rather  than  deliberate 
judgment,  rendered  impatient  of  restraint  or  contradiction 
by  the  habit  of  command,  with  a  nervous  temperament 
strongly  susceptible  of  the  vexations  of  life,  and  moreover, 
with  all  these  moral  infirmities  aggravated  by  old  age. 
With  these  simple  elements  of  character  is  mingled  and  as- 
similated more  or  less  of  mental  derangement,  with  equal 
regard  to  palhological  propriety  and  dramatic  effect.  And 
so  nicely  adjusted  are  the  various  elements  of  sanity  and 
insanity,  and  so  admirably  do  they  support  and  illustrate 
one  another,  that  we  are  not  surprised  in  the  progress  of 
the  action,  by  violent  contrasts;  and  we  feel  at  last  as  if  it 
were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  Lear  should 
go  mad,  and  precisely  in  the  way  represented  by  the  poet. 
Mad  as  he  becomes,  the  prominent  attributes  of  his  charac- 
ter are  always  to  be  seen.  Through  the  whole  play,  he  is 
the  same  generous,  confiding,  noble  hearted  Lear.  In  short, 
assuming  Lear  to  be  an  historical  portrait  instead  of  a  po- 
etical creation,  we  should  say  there  existed  in  his  case  a 
strong  predisposition  to  insanity,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been 
developed  by  the  approach  of  old  age,  or  the  conduct  of  his 
daughters,  it  would  have  been  by  something  else.  His  in- 
considerate rashness  in  distributing  his  kingdom  among  his 
children,  his  disinheriting  the  youngest  for  the  fearless  ex- 
pression of  her  feelings,  and  his  banishment  of  Kent  for 
endeavoring  to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  his  foil)-, — all  indi- 
cate an  ill-balanced  mind,  if  not  the  actual  invasion  of  dis- 
ease. This  view  of  the  case  is  confirmed  by  the  conversa- 
tion between  the  sisters,  immediately  after  the  division  of 
the  kingdom.     Goneril  says,  "  You  see  how  full  of  changes 
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his  age  is  ;  the  observation  we  have  made  of  it  hath  not  been 
little.  He  always  loved  our  sister  most ;  and  with  what 
poor  judgment  he  hath  now  cast  her  off,  appears  too  gross- 
ly." "  'Tis  the  infirmity  of  his  age,"  replies  Regan,  "  yet  he 
hath  ever  but  slenderly  known  himself."  '•  The  best  and 
soundest  of  his  time,"  continues  Goneril,  "hath  been  but 
rash ;  then  must  wc  look  to  receive  from  his  age,  not  alone 
the  imperfections  of  long  engrafted  condition,  but  there- 
withal, the  unruly  waywardness  that  infirm  and  choleric 
years  bring  with  them."  Regan  then  adds,  *•  such  incon- 
stant starts  are  we  like  to  have  from  him,  as  this  of  Kent's 
banishment."  With  a  knowledge  of  insanity  that  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  from  any  but  a  professional  ob- 
server, Shakespeare  has  here  and  elsewhere  recognised  the 
fact  that  very  many  of  those  who  become  insane,  were  pre- 
viously distinguished  by  some  of  those  mental  irregularities 
that  pass  under  the  name  of  oddity  or  eccentricity. 

The  next  thing  we  hear  of  Lear  is  his  beating  one  of 
Goneril's  gentlemen.  Her  remarks  on  learning  the  fact, 
shovv^  that  his  mental  condition  has  not  been  improving  since 
his  abdication,  and  prepare  us  for  the  mournful  sequel. 

"  By  day  and  night  he  wrongs  me  ;  every  hour 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other. 
That  sets  us  all  at  odds.     I'll  not  endure  it  ; 
His  knights  grow  riotous,  and  himself  upbraids  us 
On  every  trifle." 

The  development  of  the  early  stage  of  Lear's  insanity,  or 
-its  incubation  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  managed  with 
masterly  skill,  the  more  surprising  as  it  is  that  stage  of  the 
disease  which  attracts  the  least  attention.  And  the  reason 
is  that  the  derangement  is  evinced  not  so  much  by  delusions 
or  gross  improprieties  of  conduct,  as  by  a  mere  exaggera- 
tion of  natural  peculiarities,  by  inconsistencies  of  behavior, 
by  certain  acts  for  which  Very  plausible  reasons  are  assign- 
ed though  they  would  never  have  been  performed  in  a  per- 
fectly sound  state  of  mind,  by  gusts  of  pussion  at  every  tri- 
fling provocation,  or  by  doing  very  proper  things  at  unsea- 
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sonable  times  and  occasions.  With  his  own  free  will  and 
accord  he  gives  away  his  kingdom,  but  finds  it  difficult  to 
sink  the  monarch  in  the  private  citizen.  He  attaches  to  his 
person  a  band  of  riotous  retainers,  whose  loose  and  lawless 
behavior  proves  destructive  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
his  daughter's  household.     Goneril  describes  them  as, 

"  A  hundred  knights  and  squires  ; 
Men  so  disordered,  so  debauched  and  bold, 
That  this  our  court  infected  by  their  manners, 
Shows  Uke  a  riotous  inn." 

Under  such  an  infliction,  it  is  not  strange  that  she  should' 
remonstrate,  and  had  not  the  divine  light  already  begun  to 
flicker,  he  would  have  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  re- 
proof. As  it  is  however,  instead  of  admitting  some  share 
of  the  blame,  he  attributes  the  whole  of  it  to  her,  flies  into  a 
passion,  pours  upon  her  head  the  bitterest  curses,  upbraids 
her  with  the  vilest  ingratitude,  and  forthwith  proclaims  his 
wrongs  to  the  public  ear.  Like  most  cases  of  this  kind  in 
real  life,  it  would  have,  to  a  stranger,  the  appearance  of  a 
family  quarrel  springing  from  the  ordinary  motives  of  in- 
terest or  passion,  but  where,  really,  the  ill  regulated  conduct 
resulting  from  the  first  influences  of  disease,  provokes  re- 
strictions more  or  less  necessary  and  appropriate,  that  be- 
come exciting  causes  of  farther  disorder.  Another  life-like 
touch  is  given  to  the  picture,  in  Lear's  attributing  all  his 
troubles  to  filial  ingratitude,  not  being  aware  of  course,  that 
he  was  on  the  high  road  to  insanity  long  before  he  had  any 
reason  to  doubt  their  kindness.  In  fact,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  the  patient  when  telling  his  story,  to  fix 
upon  some  event,  and  especially,  some  act  of  his  friends,  as 
the  cause  of  his  troubles,  which  occurred  lung  subsequently 
to  the  real  origin  of  his  disorder,  and  might  have  had  butau 
accidental  connexion  with  it. 

The  conduct  of  the  daughters  faithfully  exhibits  the  strong 
tendencies  of  human  nature.  No  doubt  their  patience  was 
severely  tried, — such  a  trial  as  only  the  mildest  temper 
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joined  with  the  firmest  principle  could  enable  them  to  stand 
successfully.  Wanting  these,  however,  his  irregularities 
are  met  with  reproaches  and  restrictions,  instead  of  kind  and 
conciliatinfj  measures  ;  an  explosion' follows,  and  in  mutual 
hate  and  anger  they  separate.  To  their  heartless  natures 
such  conduct  may  not  have  appeared  like  unmitigated  in- 
gratitude towards  a  father  who  had  loved  and  cherished 
them  as  the  very  idols  of  his  heart,  but  to  be  founded  on 
provocation  that  seemed  to  justify  their  behavior.  Such  is 
the  ingratitude  of  the  world,  ever  coupled  with  some  shal- 
low pretence  of  wrong  or  indignity  sustained,  and  often 
presenting  the  fair,  outside  show  of  a  worthier  feeling.  In 
the  daughters'  treatment  of  their  father,  Shakespeare  strips  oft 
the  thin  disguises  of  conventional  morality,  and  lays  bare  that 
heartless  selfishness  which  is  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  to  mo- 
mentary ease  and  gratification,  the  tenderest  sympathies  ot 
our  nature.  It  is  fearful  to  think  how  often  the  case  of  Lear 
and  his  daughters  is  paralleled  in  actual  life,  and  it  is  this 
very  commonness  of  the  fact  that  prevents  us  from  regarding 
it  as  a  curious  monstrosity  fitted  to  excite  but  a  momentary 
horror,  and  imparts  a  deep,  moral  interest  to  the  represen- 
tation of  the  poet. 

When  the  astounding  fiict  of  Goneril's  baseness  is  finally 
made  so  plain  to  Lear  that  he  can  no  longer  doubt  it,  his 
senses  appear  to  reel  under  the  shock,  and  for  a  moment  he 
questions  his  own  identity.  "  Does  any  here  know  me  ? — 
Why,  this  is  not  Lear  ;  does  Lear  walk  thus  ?  speak  thus  ? 
Where  are  his  eyes  ?  Either  his  notion  vv^eakens,  or  his 
discernings  are  lethargied.  — Sleeping  or  waking? — Hal 
sure  'tis  not  so.  — Who  is  it  that  can  tell  me  who  I  am  ?" 

The  continued  objurgations  of  Goneril  and  her  barefaced 
impudence  in  proposing  a  diminution  of  his  train,  soon  pro- 
duce a  reaction  in  his  mind,  and  Lear  gives  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings in  that  blasting  curse  whose  bitterest  ingredient  was  the 
wish  that  she  might  feel, 

"  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child  !" 
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Then  bursting  inio  tears  of  which  his  noble  nature  is 
ashamed,  he  quits  the  presence  of  a  child  upon  whose  affec- 
tion he  had  reckoned  for  the  support  of  his  dechning  years, 
and  resolves  to  go  to  his  other  daughter  who  had  shared 
in  his  bounties,  certain  that  he  should  receive  from  her  the 
hearty  welcome  and  tender  regard  that  had  been  scornfully 
refused  by  her  sister.  While  pondering  upon  past  scenes, 
he  is  conscious  that  his  mind  has  sustained  a  fearful  shock  ; 
and  as  is  often  the  case  in  such  circumstances,  he  has  a  vague 
presentiment  of  the  sad,  fatal  result. 

"  0,  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet  Heaven  ! 
Kef  p  me  ia  temper  ;  I  would  not  be  mad  !" 

On  arriving  at  Regan's  residence,  he  finds  that  she  refuses 
to  see  him,  and  that  his  faithful  follower  has  been  placed  in 
the  stocks.  These  things  excite  his  suspicion  that  all  is  not 
right,  and  renew  the  agitation  that  has  been  momentarily 
quieted.  Still  he  is  slow  to  believe  what  is  evident  enough 
to  everybody  else,  and  fondly  hugs  the  delusion  in  which 
his  only  hope  of  happiness  rests.  But  when  the  conviction 
is  forced  upon  him  that  Regan  even  goes  beyond  her  sister 
in  ingratitude,  he  utters  a  wail  of  heartfelt  wretchedness  and 
lofty  indignation,  ending  with  another  foreboding  of  the  im- 
pending calamity.  "O,  fool,  I  shall  go  mad."  Driven  with 
contumely  and  scorn  from  that  shelter  in  the  affections  oi 
his  child  which  he  had  fondly  expected  to  find,  he  goes 
forth  at  night  and  braves  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm. 
The  howling  of  the  wind,  the  roar  of  thunder,  and  the  flash 
of  lightning  are  welcome,  for  at  least  they  lack  the  sting  of 
filial  ingratitude,  and  are  in  mournful  accordance  with  the 
tumult  in  his  own  crushed  and  bleeding  bosom.  One  dark, 
overshadowing,  all-engrossing  idea — the  cruelty  of  his 
, daughters — is  suggested  by  every  object,  gives  a  tone  to  all 
his  reflections,  and,  like  the  worm  that  never  dies,  is  gnaw- 
ing perpetually  at  his  heart.  Well  might  ho  invoke  the  fury 
of  the  elements  upon  his  head,  for  the  worst  they  could  do 
would  be  mercy  compared  with  the  torments  his  own  flesh 
and  blood  had  inflicted. 
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"  The  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  lake  all  feeling  else,      ' 
Save  what  beats  tliere." 

There  is  now  obviously  a  degree  of  incoherence  and  ab- 
surdity in  the  thoughts  that  race  through  liis  mind,  though 
they  are  never  destitute  of  that  grandeur  and  boldness  of 
expression  indicative  of  his.  lofty  and  noble  nature.  The 
idea  of  the  thunder  cracking  nature's  moulds  and  destroy- 
ing the  germs  of  the  race,  contained  in  his  invocation  to  the 
elements,  is  a  little  too  fanciful  for  even  a  figure  of  poetry. 
In  a  similar  strain  he  charges  the  elements  with  conspiring 
with  his  daughters  againt  his  old  white  head,  and  soon  after 
imagines  that  the  Gods  have  raised  the  storm  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  their  enemies.  This  is  crazy  enough,  no 
doubt,  but  his  apostrophe  to  sinners  of  various  kinds,  that 
immediately  follows,  is  both  correctly  and  beautifully  ex- 
pressed. He  seems  to  be  fully  aware  that  his  thoughts  are 
deviating  from  the  right  track,  and  exclaims  that  his  "wits 
begin  to  turn."  The  predominant  idea  follows  him  into  the 
next  scene,  and  ever  and  anon  intrudes  upon  his  reflections, 
though  he  always  recoils  from  it  with  a  kind  of  horror,  as 
if  conscious  it  had  the  power  to  deprive  him  of  his  reason. 
"  O,  that  way  madness  lies."  Unable  as  the  insane  are  to 
perceive  their  own  insanity,  yet  this  apprehension  of  its 
approach  so  frequently  repeated  by  Lear  usually  occurs 
during  its  incubation.  Wliile  still  able  to  control  his  men- 
tal manifestations,  the  patient  is  tortured  with  anticipations , 
of  insanity,  but  when  he  actually  becomes  so  insane,  that 
the  most  careless  observer  perceives  the  fact,  then  he  en- 
tertainsthe  most  complacent  opinion  of  his  intellectual  vigor 
and  soundness.  And  yet  this  is  one  of  the  nicer  traits  of 
insanity  which  the  ordinary  observer  would  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  notice.  But  Shakespeare  was  no  ordinary  obser- 
ver, and  this,  I  imagine,  explains  the  cause  of  his  preemi- 
nence in  certain  parts  of  his  art. 

The  appearance  of  Edgar  who  is   feigning  madness  in 
order  to  avoid  his  enemies,  again  excites  Lear's  predominant 
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idea,  and  fixes  it  permanently  in  his  mind.  The  former's 
ragged,  wretched,  degraded  condition,  he  can  attribute  to 
nothing  but  filial  ingratitude,  and  he  pours  out  curses  on 
Edgar's  unnatural  daughters.  He  is  no  longer  able  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  of  his  own  judgment;  reason  exercises  but  a 
feeble  control  over  his  conclusions,  and  scarcely  a  gleam  of 
light  struggles  through  the  darkness  that  envelopes  his  soul. 
The  predominant  idea,  however,  has  not  yet  relinquished 
its  hold,  and  still  gives  direction  to  his  thoughts.  The  very 
images  of  his  daughters  appear  before  him  in  visible  forms, 
glowering  upon  him  with  looks  of  scorn  and  hate.  The  idea 
of  placing  them  on  trial  enters  his  mind,  and  he  proceeds  to 
the  business  with  all  due  forms  and  solemnities.  Edgar, 
the  fool,  and  Kent  are  appointed  to  the  bench ;  his  daughters, 
in  the  shape  of  jointstools,  are  arraigned  before  the  court  ; 
and  Lear  appears  as  witness  against  him.  Then,  after  a 
brief  interval  during  which  it  would  seem  as  if  he  imagined 
them  to  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced,  he  exclaims 
with  touching  pathos,  "  Let  them  anatomize  Regan,  see 
what  breeds  about  her  heart.  Is  there  any  cause  in  nature 
that  makes  these  hard  hearts  ?" 

The  scene  on  the  heath  between  Lear,  Edgar,  and  the 
fool,  has  not  its  like,  we  may  safely  say,  in  the  whole  range 
of  English  dramatic  literature.  No  less  a  genius  than 
Shakespeare's  would  have  ventured  to  bring  together,  face 
to  face,  three  such  difficult  characters, — one  actually  mad, 
one  falsely  pretending  to  be  so,  and  the  third  a  fool;  and 
yet  in  the  successful  management  of  such  discordant  and 
intractable  materials,  he  has  given  a  fresh  instance  of  his 
wonderful  skill.  ^Nothing  could  have  seemed  more  likely 
to  disappoint  and  displease,  than  to  bring  the  noble  hearted 
Lear,  staggering  under  the  shock  of  his  daughters'  ingrati- 
tude, with  blasted  heart  and  bewildered  reason,  into  such 
strange  companionship;  and  yet  who  can  finish  this  scene, 
without  feeling  that  he  has  read  anew  chapter  in  the  history 
of  mental  disease,  of  most  solemn  and  startling  import?  The 
sight  of  another  in  rags  and  wretchedness,  reveals  to  Lear 
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a  deeper  depth  of  agony  in  his  own  soul.  He  sees  in  the 
stranger  only  another  victim  of  filial  ingratitude — the  coun- 
terpnrt  of  his  own  case — and  Edgar's  weak  and  bhghted 
condition  forewarns  him  of  his  own  approaching  fate.  Its 
first  effect,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  to  produce  a 
shower  of  curses  on  Edgar's  unnatural  daughters,  and  the 
next  to  draw  him  towards  his  fellow  sufTerer  by  that  kind  of 
sympathy  which,  irrespective  of  social  condition,  is  awaken- 
ed by  mutual  affliction.  In  this  play  of  wild  and  discordant 
fancies  the  fool  mingles  his  humors,  which  fall  on  the  ear 
like  sounds  of  jollity  and  mirth  ascending  from  a  house  of 
mourning.  The  successful  management  of  such  deep  masses 
of  light  and  shade,  whether  in  poetry  or  painting,  requires 
the  master-hand  of  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Rembrandt. 

Thus  far  the  progress  of  Lear's  insanity  is  represented 
with  the  closest  fidelity  to  nature.  It  is  not  more  diflerent 
from  the  disease  as  daily  observed,  than  Lear's  moral  and 
intellectual  constitution,  when  in  health,  was  different  from 
ordinary  men's.  At  every  interview  reason  has  seemed  to 
have  lost  somewhat  of  its  control  ;  the  mental  excitement 
has  been  steadily  inct^easing,  until  now  having  reached  its 
height,  he  is  singing,  dancing  and  capering  through  the 
fields,  fantastically  decorated  with  weeds  and  flowers,  look- 
ing, acting  and  talking  like  a  madman.  His  perceptive  or- 
gans are  deceived  by  hallucinations,  and  his  discourse, 
though  tinctured  with  his  natural  shrewdness  and  vigor  of 
thought,  is  full  of  incoherence  and  incongruity.  In  short  he 
is  now  what  is  called  raving.  In  the  representation  of  this 
condition,  we  have  another  instance  of  Shakespeare's  unri- 
valled powers  of  observation.  To  ordinary  apprehension, 
the  raving  of  a  maniac,  is  but  an  arbitrary  jumble  of  words 
and  phrases  between  wh:ch  no  connecting  threads  can  be 
discerned.  But  in  fact,  discordant  and  heterogeneous  as 
they  may  appear,  they  are  nevertheless,  subjected  to  a  cer- 
tain law  of  association,  difficult  as  it  may  be  frequently  ta 
discover  it.     The  phenomenon  may  thus  be  physiologically 
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explained.  In  consequence  of  the  cerebral  excitement,  im- 
pressions long  since  made — so  Ions:  perhaps  as  to  have  been 
forgotten  previous  to  the  attack — are  so  vividly  and  dis- 
tinctly recalled,  that  they  appear  to  be  outward  realities. 
So  long  as  the  intellect  retains  its  integrity,  it  is  able  to 
recognise  the  true  nature  of  this  phenomenon,  but  when 
touched  by  disease,  it  ceases  to  correct  the  error  Oi  percep' 
tion  ;  the  impressions  are  actually  considered  to  be  what 
they  appear,  and  the  patient  thinks  and  discourses  about  them 
as  such.  In  his  mind's  eye  he  sees  sights,  and  in  his  mind's 
ear  he  hears  sounds,  imperceptible  to  others,  and  this  is  the 
source  of  much  of  our  difficulty  in  discovering  the  object  and 
relevancy  of  his  remarks.  Persons  and  things  appear  be- 
fore him  in  the  greatest  variety  and  confusion  ;  and  past 
scenes  and  associations  are  recalled  in  all  their  orifjinal 
freshness,  suggesting  thoughts  to  which  he  alone  possesses 
the  clew.  The  images  raised  in  the  mind  by  this  morbid 
excitement,  are  also  rapidly  changing,  thus  giving  to  the 
thoughts  that  phantasmagoric  character  by  which  they  are 
so  distinguished  in  mania.  They  seem  to  be  suggested  and 
associated  very  much  as  they  are  in  ordinary  dreaming  in 
which  the  mind  is  occupied  with  impressions  previously 
made,  and  uncontrolled  by  that  regulating  principle  neces- 
sary to  give  them  logical  sequence  and  cohesion.  In  sleep 
the  person  we  are  addressing,  for  instance,  unaccountably 
changes  into  some  other;  the  scene  in  which  we  are  enga- 
ged suddenly  vanishes  away,  and  another  appears  in  its 
place  ;  the  powers  of  memory  are  endowed  with  an  energy 
seldom  witnessed  in  the  waking  state  ;  the  relations  of  space* 
of  time,  of  place,  of  form,  of  color,  are  sadly  embroiled  ;  the 
living  and  the  dead,  the  near  and  remote,  wisdom  and  folly, 
stand  side  by  side,  and  no  sense  of  the  strange  combination 
is  perceived.  We  may  strive  perhaps,  to  believe  it  a  dream, 
but  with  some  exceptions,  we  strive  in  vain.  Precisely  so 
it  is  in  mania  which  may,  with  some  propriety,  be  designa- 
ted as  dreaming  with  the  senses  all  open,  the  morbid  ex- 
citement rendering  the  images  unnaturally  vivid. 
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Another  source  of  our  difTiculty  in  discovcrinrr  the  filia- 
tion of  the  maniac's  thoughts,  has  been  generally  overlooked, 
and  the  fact  strongly  shows  with  how  little  sagacity  the  op- 
erations of  the  insane  mind  have  been  studied.  The  maniac, 
being  restrained  by  no  sense  of  the  propriety  or  fitness  of 
things,  expresses  every  thought  that  enters  his  mind,  or  at 
any  rate,  is  governed  by  no  princiblo  of  selection.  In  the 
sound  tnind,  on  the  contrary,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
thoughts  never  find  utterance  in  words,  being  suppressed 
from  their  want  of  connexion  with  one  another,  or  their  ir- 
relevancy to  the  subject  in  hand.  Everyone  must  be  aware 
how  often,  in  the  course  of  oidinary  conversation,  thoughts 
start  up  having  the  remotest  possible  connexion  with  any- 
thing already  said — so  remote  indeed  as  to  defy  any  one  but 
himself  to  discover  it.  Any  person  who  should  utter  every 
thought  that  arose  in  his  mind,  in  the  freest  possible  con- 
v<*isation,  would  most  certainly  be  taken  for  a  fool  or  a  ma- 
niac* Bearing  in  mind  these  facts,  we  readily  see  how  there 
should  always  be  some  method  in  madness,  however  wild 
and  furious  it  may  be  ;  some  traces  of  that  delicate  thread 
which  though  broken  in  numerous  points,  stdl  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  many  groups  and  patches  of  thought. 
It  is  in  consecpience  of  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  this 
psycological  law,  that  in  ail  his  representations  of  madness, 

*Tliis  mental  defect  is  far  from  being  confined  to  the  state  of  raving.  In  a 
greater  or  less  degree  it  occurs  in  almost  every  form  of  insanity.  Even  those 
whose  delusions  are  very  circumscribed  ;  who  conduct,  for  the  most  part,  with 
great  propriety,  and  to  common  observers,  betray  no  indication  of  unsoundness 
in  their  conversation,  will  usually  evince  it,  when  very  talkative  and  encour- 
aged to  talk  wiihout  interruption.  Their  remarks  may  be  correct  and  even 
shrewd  ;  not  a  single  word  may  be  uttered  "  sounding  to  folly,"  while  there  is  a 
cerlain  peculiarity  in  the  association  of  their  ideas,  never  witnessed  in  the 
sound  mind.  Though  not  easily  described,  it  is  readily  recognized  by  those 
who  ae  conversant  with  the  insane,  and  to  such  it  is  a  most  conclusive  proof 
of  mental  disease,  though  incapable,  of  course,  of  making  the  grounds  of  their 
conclusions  intelligible  to  o'hers.  Courts  and  juries  are  not  always  disposed 
to  make  sufficient  allowance  for  this  fact,  and  regard  with  suspicion  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  medical  jurist  who  sees  that  what  is  to  him  the  strongest 
proof  of  insanity,  is  to  others,  no  proof  at  all. 
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even  though  characterized  by  wildness  and  irreguhrity,  we 
are  never  ai  a  loss  to  perceive  that  the  disease  is  veal,  and 
not  assumed.  Not  so  however,  with  most  writers,  even  of 
distinguished  name,  who  have  undertaken  to  represent  the 
workings  of  a  raving  mind.  Unaware  of  the  law  in  ques- 
tion and  governed  by  the  popular  notions  on  the  subject. 
they  seem  to  have  aimed  only  at  unlimited  extravagance 
and  incoherence.  Otway,  for  instance,  in  "Venice  Preserv- 
ed," represents  Belvidera  in  that  state  of  mental  disturbance 
which  results  from  wounds  of  the  softer  affections  of  the 
heart.  A  speech  full  of  those  strong  and  vehement  expres- 
sions characteristic  of  deep-felt  emotion,  but  presenting  no 
trace  of  delusion,  finishes  with  the  following  jargon  which, 
we  venture  to  say,  no  insane  person  would  have  uttered  in 
such  a  connexion,  though  it  might,  very  likely,  proceed 
from  one  simulating  the  disease. 

"  Murmuring  streams,  soft  shades)  and  springing  (lowers. 
Lutes,  laurels,  seas  of  milk,  and  ships  of  amber." 

In  the  first  scene  in  which  Lear  makes  his  appearance  af- 
ter becoming  stark  mad,  his  mind  is  solely  occupied  with 
images  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  intense  excite- 
ment of  the  internal  perceptive  organs.  He,  at  first,  fancies 
himself  in  a  battle,  and  then  as  engaged  in  the  sports  of  ar- 
chery and  falconry.  Something  reminds  him  of  Goneril. 
and  then  succeed  to  one  another  by  a  natural  association, 
the  ideas  of  a  white  beard,  of  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers^ 
and  of  the  detect  on  O'  their  deceptions.  When  Gloster 
hears  his  voice  and  asks  if  it  be  not  the  King's,  Lear  replies, 
"  Aye,  every  inch  a  king."  Visions  of  his  royal  state  then 
pass  before  his  eyes,  ani  he  is  reminded  of  the  criminals  he 
pardoned,  andthi  crimes  they  committed,  and  thence  by  a 
natural  transition,  he  is  led  to  some  caustic  reflections  on  the 
frailties  of  woman.  Another  remark  of  Gloster  turns  his 
mind  to  the  examp'es  of  self-righteousness  and  self-decep- 
tion, servility  and  time-serving  with  which  the  world  abounds, 
and  in  a  strain  of  bold,   indignant   t.arcasm,   he  lashes  the 
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vices  to  which  poor  human  nature  is  especially  prone.  All 
this  is  exceedingly  natural.  It  is  not  uncomuion  to  meet 
with  madmen  ol  the  most  wild  and  turbulent  description, 
mixing  up  their  ravings  with  the  shrewdest  remarks  upon 
men  and  things,  and  the  keenest  and  coolest  invective  against 
those  who  have  incurred  their  displeasure.  The  poet,  per- 
haps, has  used  the  utmost  license  of  his  art  in  the  present 
instance ;  but  if  few  madmen  have  exhibited  so  much  mat- 
ter mingled  vvith  their  impertincncy,  as  Lear,  it  may  be  re- 
plied in  juslification,  that  few  men  are  endowed  like  Lear 
■with  such  a  union  of  strong  passions  and  natural  shrewdness 
of  understanding. 

Here  endelh  the  madness  of  Lear.  By  his  youngest 
daughter  he  is  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  physician  whose 
medicines  throw  him  into  a  deep  sleep  from  which  and  his 
madness  together,  he  awakes  as  from  a  dream.  The  man- 
ner of  his  recovery  displays  the  poet's  consummate  skill 
that  could  delineate  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  traits 
without  violating  the  strictest  regard  to  facts.  Lear,  at  first 
knows  not  where  he  is,  nor  where  he  has  been  ;  he  scarcely 
recognises  his  own  friends,  and  almost  doubts  his  own  iden- 
tity. 

"  Pray  do  not  mock  me, 
I  am  a  foolish,  fond  old  man. 
Fourscore  and  upwards  ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fpar  I  am  not  in  my  perftct  mind, 
Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man ; 
Yet  I  am  doubtful  ;  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is  ;  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments  ;  nor  I  know  not 
"Where  I  did  lodge  last  night." 

A  faint  idea  of  recent  events  now  occurs  to  him,  and  he 
says  to  Cordelia, 

"  Your  sisters 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong." 

A  more  faithful  pictur ;  of  the  mind  at  the  moment  when 
it  is  emerging  from  the  darkness  of  disease  into  the  clear  atr 
mosphere  of  health  restored,  was  never  executed  than  this 
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of  Lear's  recovery.  Generally,  recovery  from  acute  mania 
is  gradual,  one  delusion  after  another  givini;  way,  until  af- 
ter a  series  ol'struggle;^  which  may  occupy  weeks  or  months, 
between  the  convictions  of  reason,  and  the  suggesti  ns  of 
disease,  the  patient  comes  out  a  sound,  rational  man.  In  a 
small  proportion  of  cases,  however,  this  change  takes  place 
very  rapidly ;  within  the  space  of  a  few  hours  or  a  day,  he 
recognises  his  true  condition,  abandons  his  delusions,  and 
contemplates  all  his  relations  in  an  entirely  diflerent  light. 

The  management  of  Edgar's  simulation  strikingly  evinces 
the  accuracy  and  extent  of  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of 
mental  pathology.  In  placing  the  real  and  the  simulated  af- 
fection side  by  side,  he  has  shown  a  confidence  in  his  own 
skill  which  the  result  has  perfectly  justified.  In  no  other  way 
could  the  fidelity  of  his  delineations  have  been  subjected 
to  a  severer  ordeal.  We  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  views 
of  what  is  and  what  is  not  genuine  insanity  ;  and  by  holding 
before  us  an  elaborate  picture  of  each,  he  enables  us  to  com- 
pare them  together,  and  to  judge  of  his  success  for  our- 
selves. In  these  pictures  he  has  availed  himself  of  no  equiv- 
ocal traits  ;  the  touches  of  his  pencil  are  of  that  "strong  and 
decided  cliaracter  that  admits  but  a  single  meaning.  Not 
more  true  to  nature  is  the  representation  of  Lear  writhing 
under  the  stroke  of  real  insanity,  than  is  that  of  Edgar  play- 
ing upon  the  popular  curiosity  with  such  shams  and  artifices 
as  would  most  effectually  answer  the  simulators  purpose. 
The  one  is  an  exhibition  of  character  as  genuine,  and  mark- 
ed by  as  distinctive  traits,  as  thj  other;  and  Shakespeare 
would  have  been  as  unlikely  to  confound  them  together,  and 
mistake  the  one  fcr  the  other,  as  to  fail  to  recognise  the  com- 
monest forms  of  nature  around  him. 

Edgar's  first  design  is  to  personate  a  Tom  o'  Bedlam  beg- 
orar — one  of  a  class  of  lunatics  who  were  discharged  from 
Bethlem  hospital  when  restored  in  some  measure,  that  they 
might  subsist  upon  the  charities  of  theijommunity.  Accord- 
ingly, he  provides  himself  with  their  usual  dress  and  rppin*- 
icnances,  repeats  their  phrases,  and  imitates  their  practices 
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tor  excitint];  the  compassion  of  the  charitable.  In  his  anx- 
iety to  produce  an  impression,  he  falls  into  the  common  mis- 
take of  simulators  who  overact  their  part,  and  thus  betray 
their  true  character  to  the  practised  observer.  We  could 
not  commit  a  greater  error,  however,  than  to  regard  this 
fact  as  a  fault  of  the  poet  who  disp'ays  in  it  a  povver  of  phi- 
losophical discrimination  which,  when  strongly  marked,  is 
indicative  of  the  highest  order  of  genius.  The  object  of 
the  part  is  to  deceive  the  multitude,  not  the  professional  stu- 
dent ;  and  for  this  purpose  nothing  could  be  better  calculated 
than  the  gibberish  which  he  utters  in  his  double  character  of 
a  lunatic  beggar  and  a  victim  of  demoniac  possession.  Had 
it  been  Shakespeare's  design  to  represent  a  case  of  real  de- 
monomania,  or  of  chronic  mania,  we  should  unquestionabl} 
have  had  something  very  different  from  the  part  of  Edgar. 
If  the  former,  we  should  not  have  found  the  patient  talking 
so  clearly  about  his  own  case,  while  indulging  in  unlimited 
incoherence  and  rambling  about  everything  else;  and  if  the 
latter,  we  should  not  have  seen  a  strain  of  acute  moral- 
ising succeeded,  more  than  once,  by  a  trait  of  mental  imbe- 
cility. 

Poetically  considered,  the  feigned  madness  of  Edgar  is 
well  calculated,  by  force  of  contrast,  to  deepen  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  real  madness  of  Lear.  The  abject  con- 
dition of  the  former  excites  our  pity  as  an  object  of  physical 
distress  which  we  would  endeavour  to  relieve.  In  the  case 
of  Lear  however,  all  the  finer  emotions  of  the  soul  are 
aroused  by  the  sight  of  a  noble  nature  crushed  to  the  earth 
by  sufferings  which  touch  the  inmost  springs  of  humanity. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  play  without  a  passing  notice  of 
the  Fool,  in  whose  character  Shakespeare  has  shown  that  his 
observation  of  mental  impairment  was  not  confined  to  one 
or  a  few  of  its  forms.  He  is  used  like  the  same  character 
in  other  plays,  his  quips  and  cranks  serving  as  a  foil  to  the 
humors  of  his  stronger-minded  companions.  They  who  find 
fault  with  the  poet  for  infusing  too  much  wisdom  into  the 
folly  of  his  fools,  may  well   take  a  lesson  from  him  in  cer- 

VOL.  III.  — T. 
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tain  branches  of  psycological  study.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, he  knew,  what  is  not  generally  known  even  now,  as 
we  often  have  painful  reason  to  beUeve,  that  a  very  obvious 
degree  of  intellectual  deficiency  is  frequently  accompanied 
by  considerable  shrewdness  of  observation  and  practical 
sagacity.  They  who  are  much  conversant  with  this  form 
ot  mental  impairment,  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
the  very  person  who  is  unable  to  rise  to  the  simplest  abstract 
truth,  may  occasionally  utter  a  shrewd  remark,  and  suc- 
ceed as  well  as  wiser  men,  in  "  shooting  folly  as  it  flies."  It 
was  this  class  of  subjects  that  furnished  the  domestic  fools 
and  court-jesters  of  the  olden  time.  With  not  sufficient  un- 
derstanding or  character  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  their  pa- 
trons, or  exercise  any  restraint  upon  their  manners,  they 
had  the  sense  to  discern  the  foibles  and  follies  of  their  supe- 
riors, and  ready  wit  enough  to  extract  from  them  food  for 
amusement  and  mirth.  The  biting  jest  and  timely  reproof 
were  good-naturedly  received,  for  their  acknowledged  im- 
becility rendered  them,  for  the  most  part,  quite  irresponsible 
for  their  sayings  and  doings.  With  such  characters  royalty 
could  unbend  without  loss  of  dignity,  and  enjoy  a  jest  even 
at  its  own  expense. 

In  Hamlet,  that  noble  play  in  which  beyond  all  others  per- 
haps, Shakespeare  has  displayed  the  wonderful  diversity  of 
his  powers,  w^e  have  another  and  a  very  different  picture  of 
disordered  intellect,  but  one  no  less  remarkable  for  its  fidel- 
ity to  nature,  nor  less  calculated  to  awaken  the  interest  and 
sympathy  of  the  reader.  Before  considering  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Hamlet's  insanity,  it  may  be  thought  incumbent 
upon  us  to  dispose  of  a  preliminary  question  now  discussed 
by  every  commentator  on  Shakespedre. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that,  until  within  a  few  years, 
Hamlet's  derangement  was  universally  regarded  as  feigned, 
and  the  point  is  far  from  being  settled  now.  Aside  from  his 
own  intimation  after  meeting  the  ghost,  that  he  might  "  put 
an  antic  disposition  on,"  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
foundation  for  this  opinion.     An  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
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•strongest  and  clearest  reasons  alone  could  warrant  the  idea 
that  the  most  faithtul  delineation  of  a  disoi'dered  mind  ever 
made  by  man  represents  a  deceptive  counterfeit,  not  a  truth, 
a  reality.  Without  a  single  adequate  reason,  this  notion 
has  been  handed  down,  like  an  heir-loom,  from  one  critic  to 
-another,  unquestioned  and  apparently  unquestionable,  in  the 
very  fiice  of  the  fact,  that  Hamlet's  insanity  which  is  sup- 
posed to  he  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  his  plans, 
immediately  excites  the  apprehensions  of  the  king,  and  leads 
to  his  own  banishment  from  the  state.  True,  it  is  supposed 
to  answer  another  purpose — that  of  enabling  him  to  break 
-off  his  attachment  with  Ophelia,  which  the  dread  mission  he 
had  to  perform  forbade  him  any  longer  to  entertain.  But  the 
•necessity  of  this  step  is  unsupported  by  a  single  proof.  No 
intimation  of  it  is  given  in  the  course  of  the  play,  and  it  has 
no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things.  Of  course  no  possi- 
ble difficulty  would  be  allowed  to  prevail  against  a  theory 
deliberately  fou^nded  on  such  premises  as  these.  A  most 
perverse  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
concile some  passages  in  Hamlet's  conduct  with  the  admitted 
■qualities  of  his  character  and  the  ordinary  springs  of  action 
among  men.  It  would  be  hardly  worth  our  while  here  to 
expose  any  particular  instances  of  this  kind.  Enough  of 
ihem  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  to  justify  our 
opinion,  while  the  attentive  reader  will  not  fail  to  see  that 
Hamlet's  disorder  is  often  manifested  under  circumstances 
that  forbid  the  idea  of  simulation. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  be  well  to 
advert  for  a  moment  to  a  very  common  error  in  regard  to 
simulation  of  insanity.  If,  it  is  said,  the  simulated  disease 
is  represented  so  exactly  and  vividly  as  to  pass  for  the  real, 
it  is  proof  of  the  poet's  skill,  and  therefore  so  far  as  this  is 
■concerned,  the  question  touching  the  nature  of  Hamlet's 
disorder,  is  quite  unimportant.  As  the  object  of  the  simu- 
lation is  to  deceive,  it  is  obvious  that  the  more  it  is  like  the 
truth,  the  better  the  object  is  accomplished,  and  the  more 
successfully  has  the  poet  done  his  work.  The  fault  in  thia 
t2 
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reasoning  consist  in  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  mental  disorder.  If  the  simulator  could 
possibly  give  a  faultless  copy  of  the  manners,  conduct  and 
conversation  of  an  insane  person,  it  would  not  effect  his 
purpose — it  would  not  deceive.  It  would,  so  far,  deceive 
the  experienced  observer  of  the  disease,  but  not  those  whom 
he  is  particularly  desirous  of  deceiving.  The  real  disease 
would  not  present  insanity  enough  for  them  ;  in  other  words, 
its  outward  manifestations  would  not  sufficiently  strike  their 
senses,  by  which,  not  by  their  intellect,  they  jud^e  of  the 
existence  of  the  disease.  The  records  of  jurisprudence  show 
that  while  the  simulator  has  occasionally  eluded  the  grasp  of 
the  law,  many  a  real  maniac  has  been  sacrificed  to  popular  ig- 
norance. The  reason  is  that  the  manifestations  of  the  real 
disease  are  not  obtruded  upon  the  observer,  and  might  not  be 
discerned  till  after  days  and  weeks  of  close  observation.  The 
purposes  of  the  simulator  require  a  speedier  result.  Hence  he 
never  neglects  an  opportunity  to  display  his  disease  when 
it  will  be  likely  to  have  the  intended  effect,  and  thus  seldom 
fails  to  overact  his  part,  and  betrays  his  true  character,  by 
the  very  means  he  uses  to  conceal  it.  There  are  also  many 
traits  of  the  real  disease  that  defy  the  utmost  efforts  of  mim- 
ickry  to  simulate.  The  perversion  of  the  moral  affections, 
the  sincere  and  solemn  earnestness  with  which  the  patient  an- 
nounces and  maintains  his  delusions,  that  peculiar  concat- 
enation of  the  thoughts,  so'difficult  to  describe,  but  so  charac- 
teristic of  insanity,  all  these  are  traits  as  for  beyond  the  power 
of  the  simulator  to  imitate,  as  the  quick  pulse,  furred  tongue, 
and  dry  skin  of  its  more  recent  and  acute  forms.  Had  it 
been  Shakespeare's  design  to  represent  Hamlet's  insanity  to 
be  feigned,  we  cannot  suppose  him,  after  such  examples  as 
Ed^^ar  and  Lear,  to  be  so  little  a  master  of  his  art,  as  to 
make  a  counterfeit  capable  of  deceiving  the  very  elect. 

The  reality  of  Hamlet's  insanity,  has  of  late  years,  ob- 
tained the  support  of  some  distinguished  names,  but  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  the  deductions  of  science  would  univer- 
«allv  prevail  against  critical  theories.     Some — and  they  be- 
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long  to  the  class  that  have  illuminated  the  pages  of  Shakes- 
peare with  the  torch  of  a  profound  and  philosophical  criti- 
cism— have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  truth  lies  in  an 
eclectic  view  of  the  case,  less  hurdened  with  difficulties* 
They  admit  that  a  cloud  unquestionably  hangs  over  Ham- 
let's understanding,  but  they  are  reluctant  to  attribute  so  sad 
and  humbling  an  incident  as  madness  to  such  a  noble  and  el- 
evated character.  His  profound  speculations  on  the  purpo^ 
ses  of  life  and  his  solemn  questioning  of  its  meaning,  the  per- 
tinency of  his  replies,  the  exquisite  wit  and  wisdom  of  his 
discourse,  the  sagacity  and  forecast  displayed  in  his  plans, 
the  true  nobility  of  his  nature.— all  forbid  the  idea  of  mad- 
ness. These  persons  embrace  the  popular  error  of  regard- 
ing madness  as  but  another  name  for  confusion  and  violence, 
overlooking  the  daily  fact  that  it  is  compatible  with  some  of 
the  ripest  and  richest  manifestations  of  the  intellect.  They 
flout  at  the  idea  of  real  madness,  as  if  it  were  connected 
with  images  of  straw  and  straight- waistcoats,  v/hile  in  the 
simulation  of  the  disease,  they  see  no  breach  of  pathologi- 
cal, moral,  nor  dramatic  propriety.*  In  regard  to  this  point 
it  is  enough  to  state  it  as  a  scientific  fact,  that  Hamlet's 
mental  condition,  furnishes,  in  abundance,  the  pathological 
and  psycological  symptoms  of  insanity,  in  wonderful  har- 
mony and  consistency. 

The  insanity  of  Hamlet,  supposing  it  to  be  real,  furnish- 
es us  with  a  satisfactory  clew  to  some  of  his  conduct,  and 
especially  to  the  leading  princible  of  the  play.  Although 
no  other  of  Shakespeare's  plays  has  excited  so  much  spec- 

*  If  the  degree  of  practical  knowledge  of  insanity  that  has  been  brought  to 
the  discussion  of  Hamlet's  character  may  be  fairly  estimated  by  the  following 
«pecimen,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  little  advance  that  has  been  made 
to  unanimity  of  opinion.  "Ophelia's  madness  is  not  the  suspension,  but  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  reasoning  powers:  it  is  the  total  imbecility  which,  a> 
medical  people  well  know,  too  frequently  follows  some  terrible  shock  to  the 
«pirit9.  Constance  is  frantic  ;  Lear  is  mad  ;  Ophelia  is  insane.''^  Mrs.  Jame- 
ton'a  characteristics.  "We  might  relate  a  story  of  this  lady's  studies  in  insan- 
ity, which  would  tccount  for  the  luminous  distinctioni  contained  in  this  quo- 
itation. 
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Illation,  there  still  prevails  a  rct.riHarkable  discrepancy  of  opin- 
ion on  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with  it.  No- 
one  denies  thot  the  character  aud  conduct  of  Hamlet  are  in-, 
the  strictest  accordance  with  the  principles  of  human  nature^ 
but  no  two  are  agreed  upon  what  particular  principles  they 
are  to  be  explained,  In  plain  terms,  Shakespeare's  science 
of  human  nature  is  more  pn:)fouiKi  than  that  of  his  critics.. 
Had  his  characters  been  constructed  as  the  heroes  of  the 
novel  and  drama  often  are,  to  illustrate  the  woi-kings  of  some 
particular  passion  or  rule  of  action,  tmde,  so  to  speak,  like' 
those  automata  that  execute  a  series  of  motions,  by  an  in- 
genious combination  of  springs  and  levers,  it  would  have 
been  comparatively  easy  to  discover  the  principle  of  their 
construction.  It  is  for  the  very  reason  that  Hamlet  is  no- 
machine,  but  a  living,  human  soul,  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  distinguished  men,  his  chaiacter  is  not  so  easily  read. 
The  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  critics  to  discover 
the  central  principle  of  this  admirable  creation  of  Shakes- 
peare's genius,  is,  that  they  have  overlooked  one  of  its  most 
important  elements.  The  pathological  element  working  in 
the  midst  of  his  motives  and  impulses,  and  throwing  its 
shadow  over  his  affections,  they  have  failed  to  discern,  while 
others  of  very  questionable  existence,  iiave  been  found  iii 
abundance.  Goethe  says — "  It  is  clear  to  me  that  Shakes- 
peare's intention  was  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  a  great  action, 
imposed  as  a  duty,  upon  a  mind  too  feeble  ior  its  accom- 
plishment. In  this  sense  I  find  the  character  consistant 
throughout.  Here  is  an  oak  planted  in  a  china  vase,  proper 
only  to  receive  t!ie  most  delicate  flowers:  the  roots  strike 
out,  and  the  vessel  flies  to  pieces.  A  pure,  noble,  highly 
moral  disposition,  but  without  that  energy  of  soul  that  con- 
stitutes the  hero,  sinks  under  a  load  which  it  can  neither 
support,  nor  resolve  to  abandon  altogether.  Ail  his  obliga- 
tions are  sacred  to  him  ;  but  this  alone  is  above  his  powers." 
Certainly,  Hamlet  is  not  one  of  that  class  of  persons  to 
whom  such  a  commission  as  he  received,  is  peculiarly  con- 
genial, but  on  other  occasions  when  the   utmost  energy  of 
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purpose  and  of  performance  is  required,  we  witness  nothing 
of  this  feebleness  of  will. '  His  spirit  fully  awakens  to  the 
call,  his  nerves  are  braced,  and  his  execution  is  prompt  and 
decided.  He  instantly  decides  on  following  the  ghost,  ieels 
"each  petty  artery  in  his  body  hardy  as  the  Nea:iaean  lion's 
nerve,"  and  fiercely  throws  ofi'his  friends  who  would  prevent 
him.  In  killing  Polonius,  when  his  hand  as  rapidly  executes, 
as  his  mind  conceives,  he  shows  no  lack  of  energy,  no  halt- 
ing between  two  opinions.  True,  he  evinces  great  infirmity 
of  purpose  in  regard  to  the  great  mission  assigned  him,  but 
it  is  because  a  will  sufficiently  strong  and  determined  by  na- 
ture, has  been  paralysed  by  mental  disease. 

Mr  Hudson,  the  very  able  lecturer  on  Shakespeare,  attrib- 
utes Hamlet's  irresolution,  not  to  any  original  defect  in  his 
mental  constitution,  but  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed.  A  refined,  aimiable  and  conscientious 
man,  with  high  notions  of  honor  and  a  strong  sense  of  rev- 
erence, is  suddenly  required  to  become  the  minister  of  ven- 
geance,— to  destroy  his  uncle,  the  husband  of  his  mother, 
and  his  king.  Is  it  strange  that  he  should  hesitate,  that  he 
should  shrink  from  the  terrible  duty  imposed  upon  him,  and 
dally  with  excuses  for  delay.  Had  he  not  been  afTected 
thus,  he  would  not  have  been  Hamlet,  and  would  have  failed 
to  excite  that  feeling  of  personal  regard  produced  by  his 
noble  nature,  his  gentle  and  gentlemanly  demeanour.  There 
is  much  truth  in  this  view  of  Hamlet.  The  circumstances 
in  question,  undoubtedly  had  great  influence  upon  him,  but 
not  to  an  extent,  as  here  supposed,  unbecoming  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  prince.  In  his  inter- 
view with  Ophelia  where  he  studiously  lacerates  her  feel- 
ings with  harsh  and  bitter  sarcasm,  we  see  none  of  this  ex- 
traordinary refinement  of  feeling  ;  and  in  consigning  his  old 
friends  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  to  the  late  that  was 
intended  for  himself,  we  can  perceive  no  signs  of  a  trouble- 
some tenderness  of  conscience. 

On  the  supposition  of  his  real  insanity,  we  have  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  difficulties   which  have  received 
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such  various  solutions.  The  integrity  of  every  train  of  rea- 
soning is  marred  by  some  intrusion  of  disease,  the  smooth, 
deep  current  of  his  feeHngs  is  turned  into  eddies  and  whirl- 
pools under  its  influence,  and  his  most  solemn  undertakings 
conducted  to  an  abortive  issue.  His  clearest  perceptions, 
his  holiest  purposes,  his  strongest  determinations  are  follow- 
ed by  the  doubts,  apprehension,  and  scruples  that  torment 
and  distract  the  disordered  mind.  While  his  whole  soul  is 
occupied  with  the  idea  of  revenge,  he  is  ever  finding  ex- 
cuses for  postponing  the  moment  of  execution, — constantly 
turned  from  his  purpose  by  the  merest  whim,  and  justifying. 
his  conduct  by  reasons  too  flimsy  to  satisfy  any  but  a  disor- 
dered intellect.  Such  is  the  nature  of  insanity, — to  talk,  butnot 
to  act  ;  to  resolve,  but  never  to  execute  ;  to  support  the  sound- 
est projects  for  action  by  the  most  imperfect  performance.* 
In  Lear  we  are  presented  with  the  origin,  progress,  and 
termination  of  a  case  of  acute  mania, — that  form  of  mental 
disorder  in  which  the  mind  becomes,  at  last,  completely  un- 
settled, and  all  its  operations  prevaded  by  discord  and  con- 
fusion. Hamlet's  msanity  difl'ers  from  Lear's,  in  not  having 
the  successive  steps  of  its  progress  so  well-marked  and  reg- 
ular ;  in  presenting  less  iucoherence  of  thought,  and  less 
nervous  excitement.     In  his  case,  acute  general  mania  like 

•  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  how  common  is  this  effect  of  insanity, 
to  enfeeble  the  resolution  and  break  the  force  of  the  will,  and  that  to  an  extent 
that  would  be  incredible  were  it  not  a  matter  of  frequent  observation.  "  I 
wish,"  said  a  patient  to  me  one  day,  "  you  would  have  these  letters  sent  to  the 
post-office  directly.  They  refer  to  the  settlement  of  my  father's  estate,  and 
unless  they  go  by  this  morning's  mail,  I  am  a  ruined  man."  The  letters  were 
sent  accordingly.  The  moment  the  messenger  returned,  he  inquired  if  the 
letters  had  been  placed  in  the  office.  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "just  as  you 
wished."  "  They  have  1"  said  the  poor  patient,  with  a  look  of  indescribable 
anxiety,  "  then  I  am  ruined.  Go  back  immediately  and  get  them  out  of  the 
office,  else  I  shall  be  ruined."  His  request  was  again  complied  with,  but  with 
the  same  result.  "  You  may  set  your  heart  at  rest,"  said  the  messenger,  "the 
mail  was  not  made  up  and  I  obtained  your  letters."  "  You  did  ?"  said  the 
wretched  man,  "  then  I  am  ruined  ;  you  must  carry  them  right  back.  Unless 
they  go  by  this  day's  mail,  I  shall  lose  all  claim  to  my  father's  estate."  The 
next  day,  and  the  next,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more,  witnessed  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  scenes. 
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Lear's  would  have  been  incompatible  with  that  degree  of 
forecast  and  self-control  which  the  character  required  ;  and 
simple  monomania,  where  the  sphere  of  the  mental  aberra- 
tion is  a  very  limited  one,  the  individual,  for  the  most  part 
observing  the  ordinary  proprieties  and  courtesies  of  life  would 
have  been  equally  out  of  the  question,  because  it  would  not 
have  exerted  the  requisite  influence  over  the  action  of  the 
play.  With  great  skill  therefore,— a  skill  founded  on  what 
would  seem  to  be  a  professional  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
Shakespeare  has  selected  for  his  purpose,  that  form  of  the 
disease  in  which  the  individual  is  mad  enough  to  satisfy  the 
most  superficial  observer,  while  he  still  retains  sufficient 
power  of  reflection  and  self-control  to  form  and  pursue,  if 
not  to  execute,  a  well-defined,  well-settled  purpose  of  re- 
venge. In  order  the  better  to  understand  the  conduct  of 
Hamlet,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  wns  a  man  of  warm 
affections,  refined  tastes,  and  a  quick  sense  of  honor,  and 
possessing  a  high  order  of  intellectual  endowments.  With 
these  simple  elements  of  character  the  manifestations  of  dis- 
ease are  made  to  harmonize  and  blend  so  intimately  togeth- 
er, that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  them. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  precip- 
itate marriage  of  his  mother  have  already  depressed  his  spir- 
its, and  thrown  an  air  of  sadness  and  gloom  over  his  conver- 
sation and  general  bearing.  The  iron  had  entered  his  soul, 
and  on  his  first  introduction  to  us,  we  perceive  some  indica- 
tion of  the  torture  it  produces.  When  his  mother  reproveg 
him  for  unduly  yielding  to  his  grief,  he  touchingly  replies  :-- 

"  'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother. 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black. 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath, 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye, 
Nor  the  dejected  havior  of  the  visage, 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly.     These,  indeed,  seem. 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play : 
But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show  ; 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe." 
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A  moment  after  we  find  him  bewailing  in  the  heaviness 
of  his  spirit,  the  cheerless  aspect  of  all  outward  things,  and 
harboring  thoughts  of  self-destruction.  Subsequently  in  the 
famous  soliloquy,  we  find  him  dwelling  earnestly  and  anx- 
iously on  the  subject  of  suicide,  and  sounding  the  depths  of 
the  untried  world,  but  without  the  aid  of  philosophy  or  re- 
ligion. Shakespeare  has  here  evinced  his  usual  fidelity  to 
nature,  in  attributing  to  Hamlet  sentiments  that  are  enter- 
tained by  almost  every  person  whose  insanity  is  accompan- 
ied by  melancholy  views,  although  this  frequency  of  the 
trait  is  far  from  being  generally  known.  Jn  this  state  ot 
mind,  full  of  grief,  mistrust,  and  weariness  of  life,  he  has  an 
interview  with  the  ghost  of  his  father  whose  communications 
are  followed  by  effects  that  might  have  been  readily  antici- 
pated. In  view  of  the  villainy  by  which  he  is  surrounded, 
thus  solemnly  and  fearfulh'  made  known  to  him,  his  mind 
grows  ffiddv  and  for  a  moment  he  loses  all  control  over  his 
thoughts.  This  is  evident  from  his  replies  to  his  friends, 
when  asked  what  news  the  ghost  had  brought  him,  and 
which  were  aptly  designated  by  them  as"  wild  and  whirl- 
ing words."  This  fact  explains  the  light  and  disrespectful 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  and  to  the  ghost,  while  ad- 
ministering the  oath  of  secresy  to  his  friends  — a  manner 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  respect  and  reverence  he  un- 
questionably entertains  for  his  father.  "  Ha,  ha,  boy  !  sayest 
thou  so  ?  art  thou  there  true-penny."  "  Hie  et  uhique  !  then 
we'll  shift  our  ground."  "Well  said,  old  mole!  canst  work 
i'  the  earth  so  fast  ?"  This  is  something  more  than  the  nat- 
ural reaction  of  the  mind  after  experiencing  some  powerful 
and  extraordinary  emotions.  It  betrays  the  excitement  of 
delirum, — the  wandering  of  a  mind  reeling  under  the  first 
stroke  of  disease.  Impossible  though  it  is  to  explain  this  on  any 
other  theory,  it  has  given  but  little  trouble  to  commentators 
who  have  beeir  content  to  see  in  it,  as  Dr.  Johnson  did,  in 
"  the  pretended  madness"  of  Hamlet,  as  he  calls  it,  a  "cause 
of  much  mirth."  Such,  for  centuries,  were  the  critics  of 
Shakespeare  ! 
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Jn  this  scene  he  adjures  his  friends,  if  they  see  him  bear- 
ing himself  however  strange  or  odd,  "  as  he  might  perchance 
lliink  meet  to  put  an  antic  disposition  on,"  never  to  let  drop 
the  shghtest  suspicion  of  his  sincerity.  This  remark  on 
which  the  theory  of  Hamlet's  insanity  being  leigned,  is  main- 
ly founded,  indicates  at  most,  an  indefinite,  half-formed  re- 
solve to  simulate  a  disease  that  was  already  overshadowing 
iiis  spirit  in  all  its  fearful  reality. 

His  visit  to  Ophelia  as  described  by  herself,  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  first  act  of  the  part  he  had  determined  to  as- 
sume. Perhaps  there  is  no  single  incident  of  the  scene  in- 
compatible with  the  idea  of  simulation,  but  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  indications  of  derangement  are  here  confined 
to  looks,  gestures,  and  demeanor.  Not  a  word  escapes  his 
lips,  but  a  language  more  expressive  than  that  of  the  voice 
betrays  the  violence  of  his  emotions.  From  a  mere  descrip- 
tion of  looks  and  behavior,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  wheth- 
er they  are  the  cunning  device  of  the  simulator,  or  the  invol- 
untary manifestations  of  disease.  She  alone  who  witnessed 
the  scene  could  decide  that  question,  and  can  we  believe 
that  Ophelia  could  be  deceived  by  any  possible  play  of  those 
features  in  which  she  had  been  wont  to  read  the  language 
of  his  inmost  soul  ?  Although  we  have  admitted  that  no 
single  incident  in  this  interview  is  incompatible  with  simu- 
lation, yet  when  we  regard  the  whole  picture  which  his  ap- 
pearance presented, — his  pallid  face,  his  piteous  look,  his 
knees  knocking  each  other,  his  hatless  head  and  down-gyved 
stockings,  his  deliberate  perusal  of  Ophelia's  face,  and  the 
sigh"  so  piteous  and  profound  as  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his 
bulk," — we  feel  as  little  disposed  to  believe  all  this  to  be  a 
well-acted  sham,  as  we  should  the  wail  of  a  new-born  infant 
or  the  flush  that  glows  on  the  cheek  in  the  fever  of  consump- 
tion. The  skillful  physiognomist,  the  practised  observer  of 
men  might  mistake  the  meaning  of  such  an  exhibition,  but 
not  so  the  vigilant  sympathies  of  woman's  love.  Consid- 
ered then  as  a  picture  of  a  remarkable  phasis  of  insanity, 
we  discern  in  it  some  of  those  exauisite  touches  that  •■''ways 
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distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  false  ;  and  to  attribute  these 
to  a  mere  counterfeit  of  the  disease,  is  to  show  how  little  we 
are  able  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  fidelity  of  Shakespeare's 
conceptions,  or  his  sense  of  poetical  propriety  that  saved  hini 
from  the  solecism  of  confounding  the  features  of  the  true 
and  the  real  with  those  of  rhe  spurious  and  false.  Poetical- 
ly, dramatically,  and  pathologically  true,  is  this  exhibition 
of  Hamlet  in  his  interview  with  Ophelia.  We  see  him  in  a 
sudden  paroxysm  of  his  disorder  that  renders  him  heedless 
of  his  personal  appearance,  obeying  the  instinct  of  his  affec- 
tions, and  making  his  accustomed  way  to  her  whose  love 
had  shed  a  radiance  over  his  opening  prospects.  Dark  and 
fearful  images  of  disease  throng  into  his  mind,  degrading  to 
an  uncertain  and  secondary  place,  that  which  had  been  en- 
shrined in  its  inmost  sanctuary.  He  is  dimly  conscious  of 
the  spell  by  which  he  has  been  transformed,  and  clearly  so 
of  his  utter  impotency  to  dissolve  it  In  this  tumult  of 
strange  and  contending  emotions,  he  has  lost  the  power  of 
speech,  for  he  had  already  lost  the  power  to  think  and  feel 
like  himself.  He  can  only  gaze  into  her  face  as  if  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  mystery  that  surrounds  him,  and  heaves  a 
convulsive  sigh  that  threatens  to  end  his  being.  Such  is 
madness,  and  such  scenes  as  this  and  others  that  subsequent- 
ly occurred  between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  have  transpired  a 
thousand  times  in  real  life,  where  the  insane  lover  thrusts 
himself  into  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  only  to  frighten 
and  distress  her  by  the  painful  exhibition  of  disordered  intel- 
lect and  clouded  affections. 

In  all  Hamlet's  interviews  with  Polonius,  the  style  of  his 
discourse  is  indicative  of  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  old 
courtier,  and  he  exhibits  it  in  a  manner  quite  characteristic  of 
the  insane.  To  the  common  observer  such  hearty  and  un- 
disguised contempt,  such  pungent  sarcasm,  and  such  relent- 
less sporting  with  the  old  man's  servility,  savor  more  of 
malice  than  of  madness,  and  afford  strong  ground  for  the 
theory  that  he  was  acting  a  part.  But  nothing  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  insane  than  a  fondness  of  annoying 
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those  whom  they  dislike,  by  ridicule,  raillery,  satire,  vul- 
garity, and  every  other  species  of  abuse ;  and  in  finding  the 
sore  spot  of  their  victim,  and  adding  venom  to  their  sting, 
ihey  display  an  aptitude  in  which  they  are  seldom  surpassed 
by  the  sane.  In  this  spirit  Hamlet  who  looks  upon  Polonius 
as  an  intriguing,  meddlesome  old  man  in  the  interest  of  the 
court,  calls  him  a  fishmonger,  doubts  his  honestv,  rails  at 
old  men,  makes  him  eat  his  own  words,  and  finally  thanks 
him  for  leaving  his  presence.  Had  Hamlet  been  feigning 
insanity,  it  still  would  have  been  hardly  consistent  with  his 
character  to  have  treated  in  such  a  style  the  father  of  one 
so  dear  to  him  as  Ophelia,  for  whose  sake  alone  he  was  en- 
titled to  receive  from  Hamlet  forbearance,  if  not  respect. 

Towards  his  old  friends,  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern, 
his  discourse  and  manner  are  suitable  to  his  own  character 
and  to  their  ancient  friendship.  He  treats  them  respectfully, 
if  not  cordially  ;  discourses  sensibly  enough  about  the  play- 
ers, and  other  indifferent  subjects,  occasionally  uttering  a 
remark  strongly  savoring  of  mental  unsoundness.  "  O  God, 
I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nutshell,  and  count  myself  a  king 
of  infinite  space,  were  it  not  that  I  have  bad  dreams."  It  is  a 
well  observed  fact,  though  not  generally  known,  that  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  the  invasion  of  insanity  is  accompa- 
nied by  more  or  less  sleeplessness,  and  disagreeable  dreams. 
I  have  not  yet  met  with  the  case,  however  sudden  the  out- 
break of  the  disease,  in  which  this  symptom  did  not  exist  for 
some  time  before  any  suspicion  of  impending  derangement 
was  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  friends.  Although  strongly 
suspecting,  if  not  knowing,  that  they  are  in  the  interest  of 
the  king,  sent  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  observing  his 
movements,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  impress  them  with  a 
conviction  of  his  madness,  as  might  have  been  expected  had 
he  been  acting  a  part.  For.  certainly  if  he  had  been  anx- 
ious to  spread  the  belief  that  he  was  really  mad,  he  would 
not  have  neglected  so  favorable  an  opportunity  as  this  in- 
terview with  the  courtiers.  On  the  contrary,  he  calmly  and 
freely  describes  the  state  of  his  feelings,  as  he  previously  did 
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to  his  mother.  "  I  have  of  late,  (but  wherefore  I  know  not) 
lost  all  my  mirth,  forgone  all  custom  of  exercises,  and,  in- 
deed, it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,  that  this  goodly 
frame  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory  ;  this 
most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'er 
hanging  firmament,  this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden 
fire,  why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and 
pestilent  congregation  of  vapors."  A  most  faithful  and  vivid 
picture  is  this  of  a  mental  condition  that  is  the  precursor  of 
decided  insanity, — the  deepening  shadow  of  that  steadily 
advancing  eclipse  by  which  the  understanding  is  to  be  dark- 
ened. In  Hamlet  the  disease  has  not  yet  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  prevent  him,  in  his  calmer  moments,  from  recognising 
and  deploring  its  existence,  though  he  mistakes  its  charac- 
ter. Like  every  other  person  in  his  condition,  he  is  very 
far  from  considering  himself  insane,  and  indeed  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should.  He  entertains  no  delusions  ;  per- 
sons and  things  appear  to  him  in  their  customary  relations  -. 
and  for  the  most  part  he  well  sustains  his  character  as  a 
man  and  a  prince.  His  unwonted  excitability  of  temper, 
his  occasional  disregard  of  some  minor  propriety  of  life,  the 
cloud  which  envelopes  all  outward  things,  depriving  them 
of  their  worth  and  beauty, — in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  these 
do  not  constitute  insanity,  and  are  not  incompatible  with  the 
most  perfect  integrity  of  intellect.  Why  then  should  he 
suppose  himself  insane,  ar  beginning  to  be  so  ?  Such  a  mis- 
take is  very  natural  to  the  pa  lent,  but  when  made  by  others 
who  vaunt  their  knowledge  of  mental  pathology,  it  proceeds 
from  a  less  excusable  kind  of  ignorance. 

Hamlet  now  in  the  true  spirit  of  insanity,  upbraids  his  own 
indecision  and  want  of  energy,  doubts  whether  the  ghost 
were  an  honest  ghost,  and  contrives  a  plan  by  means  of  the 
players,  to  test  the  truth  of  his  declarations.  So  much  in- 
genuity and  forecast  as  this  contrivance  evinces,  are  not 
often  witnessed  among  those  who  are  popularly  regarded  as 
insane,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  Hamlet  is  yet  in  the 
initiatory  stage  of  the  disease,  before  the  intellect  has  shared 
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in  that  perversion  which  marks  the  manifestations  of  the 
moral  sentiments.  How  much  better  this  trait  of  insanity 
was  understood  by  Shakespeare,  than  by  many  of  our  own 
contemporaries  with  all  the  advantages  of  our  superior 
lights,  the  records  of  our  criminal  courts  present  most  ample 
and  painful  evidence. 

We  next  meet  with  Hamlet  in  his  remarkable  interview 
with  Ophelia, — remarkable,  not  more  for  his  language  and 
conduct,  than  for  the  difficulties  which  it  has  presented  to 
commentators  to  whom  it  has  proved  a  perfections  asin- 
orum.  Some  regard  his  treatment  of  Ophelia  as  unnecessa- 
rily harsh  and  unfeeling,  even  for  the  purposes  of  simula- 
tion, and  in  this  instance  at  least,  can  see  no  cause  of  mirth 
in  his  pretended  madness.  If  Homer  sometimes  nods,  so 
may  Shakespeare.  Others  think  that  Hamlet's  love  for 
Ophelia  was  but  lukewarm  after  all,  and  therefore  he  was  jus- 
■tified  in  treating  her  in  such  a  way  as  to  lacerate  her  feel- 
ings and  outrage  her  dignity.  The  most  natural  view  of  the 
subject, — that  which  is  most  readily  and  obviously  suggested 
— relieves  us  of  all  these  difficulties,  and  reveals  to  us  the 
same  strong  and  earnest  signifiance  which  appears  in  every 
other  scene  ol  this  play.  If  Hamlet  is  really  insane,  as  he 
presumptively  is,  and  as  we  have  much  reason  to  believe 
that  he  is,  then  his  conduct  is  what  might  have  been  nat- 
urally expected.  It  discloses  an  interesting  feature  in  men- 
tal pathology, — the  change  which  insanity  brings  over  the 
warmest  affijctions  of  the  heart,  whereby  the  golden  chains 
wrought  by  love  and  kindness  are  utterly  dissolved,  and  the 
forsaken  and  desolate  spirit,  though  it  continues  among  men 
is  no  longer  of  them.  Such  aberrations  from  the  normal 
course  of  the  affections  were  closely  observed  and  studied 
by  Shakespeare,  who  saw  in  them  that  kind  of  poetical  in- 
terest which  master-spirits  like  his  are  apt  to  discern  in  the 
highest  truths  of  philosophy.  The  frequency  with  which 
he  introduces  insanity  into  his  plays,  shows  that  it  was  with 
him  a  favorite  subject  of  contemplation,  and  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  deals  with  it,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  he 
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regarded  it  as  not  only  worth  the  attention  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist and  physician,  but  as  full  of  instruction  to  the 
philosopher  and  the  poet.  He  perceived  that  many  of  its 
phenomena  were  calculated  to  touch  the  warmest  sympa- 
thies of  our  nature,  and  therefore  peculiarly  suitable  for 
producing  dramatic  effect.  If  in  this  feature  he  differs  from 
every  other  poet,  it  is  not  from  that  fondness  for  dwelling 
on  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  mind,  which  is  the  offspring 
of  a  corrupt  and  jaded  taste,  but  from  a  hearty  appreciation 
of  all  the  works  and  ways  of  nature,  and  a  ready  sympa- 
thy with  every  movement  of  the  human  soul. 

In  no  instance  are  these  views  so  strongly  confirmed  as 
in  this  remarkable  scene.  The  gradually  increasing  exicite- 
ment,  the  frequent,  sudden  starting  from  the  subject,  his 
denial  of  his  former  affection,  and  the  general  air  of  ex- 
travagance and  perversity  that  pervade  the  whole  scene, — 
all  indicate  a  most  thorough  mastery  of  the  phenomena  of 
insanity,  and  the  most  consummate  skill  in  combining  and 
displaying  them  in  action.  Especially  is  this  obvious  in  the 
rapid  transition  from  the  calmness  and  courtesy  with  which 
Hamlet  first  addresses  Ophelia,  to  the  storm  of  contending 
feelings  which  immediately  after  ensues.  He  has  just  been 
speculating  on  themes  of  the  deepest  moment,  endeavoring 
to  penetrate  through  the  gloom  that  veils  the  future^irom  the 
present,  when  she  passes  before  him.  The  sight  of  her 
awakens  a  healthy  and  tender  emotion. 

"  Soft  you,  now  ! 
The  fair  Ophelia. — Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remembered." 

She  immediately  takes  the  opportunity  to  return  him  the 
gifts  she  had  received  from  him,  with  an  intimation  that  he 
had  ceased  to  love  her.  Quick  as  thought,  the  current  of 
his  feelings  is  changed,  and  the  demons  of  mistrust,  jealousy 
and  anger,  run  riot  in  his  bosom.  The  courtesy  of  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  tenderness  of  the  lover  are  forgotten,  and 
words  of  gall  and  bitterness  are  poured  out  upon  the  gentle 
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being  whom  lie  loved  with  more  than  the  love  of  forty  thou- 
sand brothers.  I  need  not  remind  those  who  are  at  all  con- 
versant with  the  insane,  how  very  natural  this  is ;  and  how 
unnatural  it  would  have  been  in  Hamlet  had  he  been  acting 
a  part,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  disposition  of  critics 
to  regard  it  as  a  fault  in  the  author.  The  fury  and  extra- 
vagance of  mania,  the  moodiness  of  melancholy  he  might 
successfully  mimic,  but  to  do  violence  to  his  afiections — to 
desecrate  and  trample  upon  the  idol  that  had  been  enshrined 
in  his  heart  of  hearts — this  was  beyond  the  power  of  mim- 
ickry. 

In  Hamlet's  remarkable  interview  with  his  mother,  his  dis- 
course is  rational  and  coherent  enough,  but  it  is  pervade^ 
by  that  wild   energy,  that   scorching  sarcasm,  that  ovei 
whelming  outpouring  of  bitter  truths,  which,  though  no. 
incompatible  with  perfect  soundness  of  mind,  are  exceedingly 
characteristic  of  madness.     Well  might  she  say, 

"  These  words,  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears." 

That  his  mind  is  in  a  state  of  fearful  commotion,  is  also 
shown  by  the  reappearance  of  the  ghost,  which,  in  this  in- 
stance, is  present  only  to  the  mental  eye.  His  air  and  man- 
ner as  noticed  by  his  mother,  are  strongly  expressive  of  the 
inward  emotion,  and  such  as  the  most  consummate  actor 
could  scarcely  imitate. 

"  Alas  how  is  't  with  youT 
That  you  do  bend  your  eyes  on  vacancy, 
And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep. 
And  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm. 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements. 
Starts  up  and  stands  on  end," 

When  she  tells  him  that  the  image  he  beholds,  is  the  very 
coinage  of  his  brain,  resulting  from  ecstasy,  like  most  insane 
men  he  repels  the  idea  of  being  mad,  and  offers  a  test  of  his 
soundness,  which,  if  not  always  conclusive,   indicates,  at 
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least,  on  the  poet's  part,  a  close  observation  of  the  operations 

of  the  insane  mind. 

"  It  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  uttered  ;  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  reword  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from." 

This  test  was  once  successfully  applied  by  Sir  Henry 
Halford  to  a  patient  laboring  under  some  degree  of  mental 
disorder,  who  insisted  on  making  his  will  which  had  been 
already  prepared  according  to  his  instructions,  and  to  the 
several  items  of  which  when  read  to  him,  he  distinctly  as- 
sented. In  order  to  determine  the  real  condition  of  his  mind 
on  the  subject,  Sir  Henry  proposed  to  apply  Shakespeare's 
test,  but  instead  of  rewording  the  matter  precisely  as  he  had 
just  heard  it,  he  made  a  very  different  disposition  of  most  of 
his  property.  In  most  cases  of  acute  mania  attended  with 
much  excitement,  as  well  as  in  that  form  of  mental  impair- 
ment called  dementia,  the  patient  would  be  unable,  no  doubt, 
to  repeat  what  he  had  just  before  deliberately  uttered,  but 
in  such  cases  as  Hamlet's,  where  some  of  the  mental  opera- 
tions are  perfectly  well  conducted,  the  power  of  repeating 
correctly  one's  own  statements  is  not  necessarily  lost,  and 
consequently  is  no  proof  of  sanity  in  doubtful  cases. 

Hamlet's  conduct  at  the  grave  of  Ophelia  was  madness  in 
its  purest  state.  The  unexpected  news  of  her  death,  the 
sight  of  her  funeral  solemnities,  the  passionate  language  of 
her  brother,  ore  too  much  for  his  selt-control.  and  he  gives 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  most  extravagant  expressions  of 
grief  and  defiance.  He  is  truly  in  a  towering  passion,  but 
it  is  the  passion  of  a  madman,  without  end  or  aim,  and  jus- 
tified by  no  sufficient  provocation.  The  apology  which  he 
afterwards  offers  to  Laertes,  begging  him  to  attribute  the 
impropriety  of  his  conduct  to  madness,  deserves  a  moment's 
attention.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  things  in  the  world  for  a 
madman  to  admit  the  existence  of  his  own  insanity.  Id 
the  course  of  my  observations,  I  have  met  but  a  single  de- 
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cided  case  of  the  kind.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  how- 
-ever,  that  Hamlet's  disease  is  yet  in  its  initiatory  stage 
"where  paroxysms  of  wildness  and  fury  are  intercalated  with 
intervals  of  calmness  and  self-control  when,  through  the  cloud 
that  envelopes  his  spirit,  he  is  able  to  discern  his  true  rela- 
lations  to  others,  and  the  occasional  influence  of  disease  over 
'his  thoughts  and  actions.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  we 
«hall  hesitate  to  attribute  the  above  apology  to  a  misappre- 
hension, on  Shakespeare's  paj-t,  of  the  true  characters  of 
insanity.  On  the  contrarj',  it  evinces  a  most  delicate  per- 
ception of  its  various  forms,  which  leads  him  to  introduce  a 
'feature  that  the  simulator  would  have  scarcely  ventured  to 
assume. 

The  final  event,  the  crowning  catastrophe  of  the  piece, 
most  aptly  finishes  the  story  of  Hamlefs  irresolution,  h  s 
•vacillation,  his  forereaching  plans,  his  inadequate  perfor- 
mance. The  nearest  object  of  his  heart — the  revenge  of 
his  father's  wrongs — is  at  last  accomplished,  but  by  means 
•of  a  contrivance  he  had  no  part  in  effecting.* 

In  this  play,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  Shakespeare  has 
"ventured  on  representing  the  two  principal  characters  as 
insane.  His  wonderful  success  in  ^managing  such  intracta- 
ble materials,  the  world  has  hmg  acknowledged  and  admir- 

•  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  in  deciding  the  question  whether  Ham- 
let's madness  be  real  or  feigned,  some  weig'ht  should  be  allowed  to  the  original 
history  in  which  he  is  represented  as  having  actually  simulated  the  disease. 
This  fact  is  certainly  entitled  to  some  consideration,  but  my  own  refleclione 
upon  it  have  rather  confirmed  than  weakened  the  view  I  have  taken  of  tiie 
subject.  Shakespeare  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  varying  from  the  tale  or 
history  that  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  plays,  that  this  fact  alone  would  de» 
terns,  in  a  doubtful  case,  from  concluding  that  anyjsarticular  trait  or  event  in 
the  former  is  faithfully  represented  ie  the  latter.  In  tracing  the  history  of  hia 
plays,  however,  we  find  him  acting  upon  a  general  principle  that  should  not 
be  oyerlooked  in  .settling  a  difficulty  like  the  present.  This  was,  that  he  never 
hesitated  to  vary  from  the  original  whenever  the  higher  objects  of  the  drama 
required  it.  It  could  have  been  scarcely  otherwise,  indeed,  if  his  own  work 
were  to  be  distinguished  from  its  prototype  by  marks  of  a  nobler  lineage.  The 
puerilities  of  the  old  story-tellers  were  to  be  exchanged  for  incidents  of  com- 
manding interest,  the  common  natures  that  figured  in  their  narratives  were  to 
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ed.  They  are  never  in  the  way,  and  their  insanity  is  never 
brought  forward  in  order  to  enUven  the  interest  by  a  display 
of  tiiat  liind  of  energy  and  extravagance  that  flows  from 
morbid  mental  excitement.  On  the  contrary,  it  assists  in 
the  developement  of  events,  and  bears  its  part  in  the  great 
movement  in  which  the  actors  are  hurried  along  as  if  by  an 
inevitable  decree  of  fate.  Herein  lies  the  distinguishing 
merit  of  Shakespeare's  delineations  of  insanity.  While  other 
poets  have  made  use  of  it  chiefiy  to  diversify  the  action  of 
the  play,  and  to  excite  the  vulgar  curiosity  by  its  strange 
and  striking  phenomena,  he  has  made  it  the  occasion  of  un- 
folding many  a  deep  truth  in  mental  science,  of  displaying 
those  motley  combinations  of  thought  that  are  the  offspring 
of  disease,  and  of  tracing  those  mysterious  associations  by 
which  the  ideas  of  the  insane  mind  are  connected.  Few 
men,  I  apprehend,  are  so  familiar  with  those  diversities  of 
mental  character  that  are  in  any  degree,  the  result  of  dis- 
ease, as  not  to  find  the  sphere  of  their  ideas  on  this  subject, 
somewhat  enlarged  by  the  careful  study  of  Shakespeare. 

Ophelia  is  one  of  those  exquisite  creations  of  the  poet's 
fancy,  whose  earthly  types  occasionally  cross  our  path  in 
the  course  of  our  sublunary  pilgrimage.  Like  them  she 
gains  all  hearts,  but  too  delicate  to  encounter  the  world's 
rude  shocks,  she  is   unable  to  survive  the  wreck  of  her  af- 

be  transformed  into  more  etherial  spirits,  and  their  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sions were  to  give  place  to  lessons  of  ever-enduring  truths.  Thus,  in  the 
present  case,  the  wronged  prince  who  is  undistinguished  by  any  mark  of  su- 
periority from  the  common  herd  of  kings'  sons,  and  who  resorts  to  an  artifice 
in  order  to  revenge  his  wrongs,  is  to  be  transformed  into 

"  The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state. 
The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form." 

The  shining  worth  and  dignity  of  such  a  character  would  have  been  essen- 
tially compromised  by  an  imposture  however  justified  by  the  end  ;  while  the 
example  of  a  refined  and  noble  spirit  struggling  under  the  difficulties  of  his 
position,  till  finally  his  reason  succumbs  in  the  unequal  encounter,  is  a  specta- 
cle worthy  of  men  and  Gods.  Indeed,  the  principle  in  question  is  so  common 
in  Shakespeare,  and  its  application  in  the  present  case,  so  obvious,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  rae  scarcely  necessary  to  strengthen  our  position  by  additional  argu- 
ments. 
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fections ;  and,  like  them,  her  brief  history  consists  in  bein^ 
seen,  and  loved,  and  mourned.  The  morning  of  her  days 
which  had  been  illumined  by  the  light  of  love  and  parental 
affection,  had  been  early  clouded  by  the  death  of  her  father 
and  the  misfortunes  of  her  lover  ;  life  had  no  longer  any  joys 
in  store,  and  in  mercy,  she  is  spared  the  sight  of  farther  af- 
flictions, by  the  loss  of  reason,  and  a  premature  death. 
Wisely  has  the  poet  abbreviated  the  duration  of  her  mad- 
ness. The  prolonged  exhibition  of  this  afflictive  disease  in 
one  so  gentle  and  lovely,  would  have  distressed  the  mind  of 
the  beholder,  in  a  manner  unfavorable  to  dramatic  eflTect. 
We  see  enough  to  understand  that  she  is  no  longer  conscious 
of  her  sufferings;  and  after  listening  to  the  snatches  of  songs 
that  flit  through  her  memory,  with  the  same  kind  of  melan- 
choly interest  with  which  we  hear  the  sighing  of  the  au- 
tumnal breeze  through  the  limbs  and  leaves  of  the  trees,  we 
are  willing  that  the  finisher  of  all  earthly  sorrows  should 
come.  There  is  no  method  in  her  madness  ;  no  quips  and 
cranks  of  a  morbidly  active  ingenuity,  surprise,  and  gratify 
the  curious  beholder,  and  no  bursts  of  passion  such  as  mad- 
ness alone  can  excite,  fall  on  his  astonished  ear.  Like  one 
who  walks  in  his  sleep,  her  mind  is  still  busy,  but  the  sour- 
ces of  its  activity  are  within.  Heedless  of  everything  else, 
her  mind  wanders  among  the  confused  and  broken  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  deserted  by  the  glorious  light  of  the  Di- 
vinity that  stirs  within  us,  but  which  is  soon  to  be  rekindled 
with  unquenchable  brightness* 

In  the  character  of  Macbeth,  Shakespeare  has  exhibited  a 
mental  phenomenon  of  a  pathological  kind  which  he  seems 
to  have  correctly  understood,  and  in  that  respect,  was  great- 
ly in  advance  of  the  current  notions  of  his  own,  and  perhaps 
the  present  times.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  when 
the  brain  is  morbidly  excited,  previous  impressions,  even 
some  that  may  long  since  have  been  forgotten,  are  often  so 
distinctly  and  vividly  recalled,  as  to  appear  to  have  an  ob- 
jective existence.  This  activity  of  the  perceptive  organs  is 
not  confined  to  madness,  but  may  also  occur  whenever  the 
nervous  system  is  unusually  excited  by  protracted  watohin". 
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by  errors  of  diet,  by  long  and  anxious  meditation,  by  pow- 
erful emotions,  or  by  the  presence  of  other  diseases.  In. 
this  condition,  the  ordinary  relations  between  the  mind  with^ 
in  and  the  world  without,  are  fjuite  reversed.  The  imagi- 
nary becomes  the  real ;.  the  inward  is  no  longer  reflected 
from  the  outward,  but  the  latter  is  the  mere  shadow  of  the 
former.  Thus  in  Macbeth,  the  suggestions  of  his  own  un^- 
principled  ambition,  the  predictions  of  the  weird  sisters,  and 
the  goading  of  his  wife,  kept  the  prize  of  royalty  constantly 
before  his  eyes,,  only  to  be  won,  however,  by  the  foulest 
treachery  and  violence.  This  one  thought  takes  possession 
of  his  mind,  absorbs  his  whole  being,  and  so  often  and  in^- 
tently  does  he  revolve  the  only  means  for  accomplishing  hi& 
purpose,  that  finally,  the  very  instrument  thereof  appears 
before  him  in  a  visible  shape.  He  sees  a  bloody  dagger 
with  its  handle  towards  him,  and  so  clear  is  the  image,  that 
nothing  Ies5  than  th^  sense  of  touch  convinces  him  that  it  is 
merely  a  dagger  of  the  mind,  "  proceeding  from  a  heat- 
oppressed  brain."  The  deed  was  done  andi  the  prize  was 
gained,  but  tortured  almost  to  distraction  by  the  most  paia- 
ful  apprehensions,  he  sought  in  vain  for  security  and  repose., 
in  the  comnftLssion  of  fresh  crimes.  In  this  state  of  agilatioa 
induced  by  his  bloody  career,  the  murder  of  Banquo  was 
more  than  suilicient  to  reproduce  that  morbid  activity  of  the 
perceptive  organs,  which  invested  the  images  of  the  mind 
with  visible  forms,  and  gave  them  an  outward  existence^ 
The  image  of  his  slaughtered  brother-in-arms,  so  foully  la- 
ken  off,  glides  into  the  banqueting-room,  and  seats  itself  at 
the  table.  But  the  suggestions  of  reason  are  no  longer  able 
to  correct  the  error  of  sense.  Not  more  real  to  Macbeth 
are  the  forms  ot  his  invited  guests,  than  is  the  dreaded 
image  in  his  own  seat ;  for  it  shakes  at  him  its  gory  locks 
and  glares  upon  him  with  its  vacant  eyes.  His  mind  is 
driven  from  its  propriety,  he  forgeJs  his  situation  and  rela- 
tions, and  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  hallucination,  he 
reveals  to  the  company  the  tremendous  secret  which  they 
should  have  been  the  last  to  learn. 
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The  reader  scarcely  needs  to  be  told  how  the  true  mean- 
ing of  this  phenomenon  is  perverted  and  its  terrible   power 
worse  than   lost — even  made  ridiculous — in  its  representa- 
tion on  the  stage,  by  the  introduction  of  a  real  ghost  as  vis- 
ible to  every  body  else   as  to   Macbeth.     The  absurdity  of 
the  whole  matter  is  heightened  by  the  guests  pretending  not 
to  see  what  is  plainly  before  their  eyes,  and  wondering  what 
should  so  startle  their  royal  host.     This  puerile  contrivance 
is  but  a  sorry  compliment  to  the  intelligence  of  the  audience 
wjio,  if  they  could  once  forget  the  prescriptive  usages  of  the 
stage,  would  be  infmitely  more  impressed  by  a  proper  rep- 
resentation of  the   scene.     The   sight   of  a  king  springing 
from  the  banquet-table,  in  the  midst  of  his  lords  and  nobles- 
gazing  on  vacancy,  with   horror  and  alarm  depicted  in  his 
countenance,  addressing  to  the  imaginary  object  before  him 
words  of  reproach  and  defiance,  is  calculated  to  make  a  far 
deeper  impression  on  the  beholder,  than  the  trumpery  con- 
trivance of  an  actual  ghost.     With    the  ghost  in   Hamlet, 
however,  the  case  is  very  different.     In  the  one   it  is  the 
poet's  object  to    exhibit  the  power  of  conscious  guilt   upon 
an  over-active  brain  :  while  in  the  other,  he  merely  makes 
use  of  a  vulgar  superstition  for  bringing  out  a  fact  necessary 
to  the  action  of  the  play.     How  clearly  Shakespeare  appre- 
ciated this    difference,  is  also   evident  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  ghost  is  introduced  during  the  interview  between 
Hamlet  and  his  mother.     This  is  meant  to  be  regarded  mere- 
ly as  a  men/a^  apparition — a  previous  impression  reproduced 
in  consequence  of  the  inordinate  nervous  excitement  under 
which  he  is  suffering  at  the  moment, — because,  though  as 
distinctly  visible  to    Hamlet  as  the  actual  ghost  in  the  first 
act,  it  is,  unlike  that,  visible  to  no  one  else.     True  he  speaks 
to  it,  and  the  apparition  answers,  but  its  words  are  obvious- 
ly intended  to  be  audible  only  to  him,  for  his  mother  hears 
no  voice,  and  sees  no  form. 

The  pathological  correctness  of  Macbeth's  character  is 
made  still  more  manifest  by  attributing  to  him  a  hallucina- 
iion  of  another  sense— that  of  hearing.     In  that  matchless 
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interview  between  him  and  his  wife  immediately  after  Dun- 
can's murder,  he  declares  that,  among  other  circumstances 
attending  that  fearful  deed,  he  heard  a  voice  cry, 

"  Sleep  no  more 
Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep  ;  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more — Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more  !" 

The  cerebral  excitement  produced  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  murder,  has  so  sharpened  the  sensibility  of  the  audi- 
tory organs,  that  the  slightest  sound,  or  it  may  be,  even  the 
very  thoughts  of  his  sou!,  ring  through  his  ears  in  words  of 
unmistakeable  meaning. 

We  may  admire,  while  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  ex- 
plain, the  wonderful  sagacity  of  Shakespeare  in  conceiving 
that  true  theory  of  apparitions,  which  now,  after  more  than 
two  centuries  is  just  beginning  to  be  adopted  by  scientific  men. 

In  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  the  poet  has  exhibited 
a  mental  condition  of  a  most  curious  and  interesting  kind 
which  though  not  strictly  msanity,  is  unquestionably  of  a  pa- 
thological nature.  The  successive  crimes  into  which  her 
husband's  ambition  has  plunged  him,  produce  in  her  a  state 
of  mental  disquietude  that  undermines  her  softer  constitution 
and  eventually  occasions  her  death.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  the  murder  of  Duncan  are  stamped  upon  her 
brain,  as  if  with  a  hot  iron,  and  there  they  remain  in  char- 
acters of  fire,  not  even  to  be  temporarily  effliced  by  sleep. 
To  such  a  pitch  does  the  nervous  excitement  increase,  that 
in  sleep  she  rises  from  her  bed,  and  acts  over  her  own  part 
in  the  bloody  scene.  Again  she  reproaches  her  husband  with 
his  irresolution,  wonders  that  the  old  man  should  have  so 
much  blood  in  him,  endeavors  in  vain  to  wash  the  spots 
from  her  hands,  and  is  startled  by  a  knocking  at  the  gate. 
The  wound  is  too  deep  to  be  healed  ;  no  medicine  can  be 
found  to  cleanse  the  bosom  of  such  perilous  stuff',  and  nature 
finally  succumbs  under  the  weight  of  bodily  exhaustion  and 
mental  anguish.  Within  the  whole  round  of  human  wretch- 
edness, there  is  not  a  case  more  deplorable  than  is  his,  who, 
with  the  moral  depravity  adequate  to  the  commission  of 
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great  crimes,  wants  the  nervous  hardihood  capable  of  sus- 
taining the  shock  they  give  to  the  mental  constitution.  Such 
a  case  has  Shakespeare  presented  in  Lady  Macbeth,  and 
with  so  much  power  and  truth,  that  no  lapse  of  time,  no 
change  of  human  condition  will  ever  weaken  its  effect. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  unapproachable  preeminence  of 
Shakespeare  in  the  delineation  of  insanity,  we  have  only  to 
compare  him  with  the  poetical  luminaries  of  his  own  gen- 
eration.    Fletcher  who  is  generally  regarded   as  inferior  to 
none  of  them,  save  the  master  himself,  has  represented  one 
of  his  female  characters — the  jailor's   daughter  in  the  Two 
noble  Kinsmen, — as  going  mad  from  love.     Some  scenes  are 
a  feeble   imitation  of  Ophelia,  and  the  whole    effort  proba- 
bly originated  in    a  feeling   of  emulation  excited  by   that 
part.     But  how  inferior  to  that  exquisite  creation,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  mental    pathology,  or  an  expression   of  poetical 
taste  !     Both  her  conduct  and  conversation  are  crazy  enough 
no  doubt.     Not  a  single  word  nor  act  separately  considered, 
is  inconsistent  with  real  insanity  ;  but  there  is  a  visible  strain- 
ing for  effect,  a  certain  extravagance  of  thought,  a  perpetu- 
al recurrence  to  the  cause  of  her  disorder,  an  abruptness  in 
changing  the  train  of  reflection,  far  more  characteristic  of 
simulated  than  real  insanity.     The  author  has  committed 
the   popular  error   of  supposing  that  the  lunatic  is   ever 
dwelling  on  the  cause  of  his  calamity,  and  hence  the  love- 
cracked  damsel  utters  the  name  and  expatiates  upon  the 
perfections  of  her   lover  at  every   breath.     It  has  already 
been  remarked  that  in  acute  mania,  if  we  except  the  initia- 
tory stage  when  reason  is  not  quite  driven  from  her  throne, 
the  patient  seldom  even  alludes  to  the  events  connected  with 
the  origin  of  his  disease.     Lear,  for  instance,  talks  much  of 
the  ingratitude  of  his  daughters,  but  not  after  he  becomes 
raving  mad.     The  manner  in  which  Fletcher  has  executed 
his  task,  shows  how  little   he  was   inspired  by  those   lofty 
conceptions  of  the  true  object  of  dramatic  representations 
of  insanity,  which  impart  to  Shakespeare's  insane  charac- 
ters inexhaustible  interest  and  instruction.     To  put  crazy 
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speeches  into  the  mouth  of  a  person,  and  send  him  caper- 
ing through  the  fields,  is   an  easy   matter, — any  tolerably 
shrewd  servant  in  a  lunatic  hospital  might  do  as  much.  But 
to   observe  through  a  succession  of  scenes  the  method  that 
is  in  madness,  to  make  its  various    phases  consistent  one 
with  another  and  preserve  the  individuality  of  the  charac- 
ter through  them  all,  and,  more  than  all  else,  to  present  a 
picture  calculated  not  only  to  excite  emotions  of  sympathy 
with  physical  distress,  but  to  strike  the  imagination  and  grat- 
ify the  poetical  sentiment, — this  is  the  work  of  the  highest 
order  of  genius    alone.     In  the  hands   of  inferior  writers, 
insanity  is  too  much  regarded  as  an  absolute  condition  in 
which  all  personal  distinctions  are  annulled  and  all  traces  of 
the  indivdual's  former  self  effaced.     But  not  so  with  Shakes- 
peare.    Lear,  while  forming   the  prominent  figure  in    the 
motley  group  that  wandered  in  the  forest,  was  no  less  Lear 
than  when  seated  on   a  throne  and  dispensing  favors  to  his 
dependents.     The  tempest  of  fury  exhibited  by  Hamlet  at 
the  grave  of  Ophelia,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  the  speculating,  irresolute  prince  who  mournfully  solilo- 
quizes on  his  infirmity  of  purpose,  and  quails  before   the  sol- 
emn commission    he   has    taken  upon   himself  to    perform. 
Considered  in  a  still  higher  aspect — as  a  creation  of  poetical 
art — we  see  in  the  Jailor's  daughter,  none  of  those  shadowy 
reminiscences  of  youthful  joys,  none  of  those  delicate  allus- 
ions to  the  subject  of  love,  none  of  those  flitting  images  of 
purity  and  peace,  none  of  those  bursting  throbs  of  filial  af- 
fection,— not  one,  in    short,  of  those  exquisite   touches  that 
throw  a  melancholy  charm  over   the  madness  of  Ophelia. 
She  is  gross,  carnal,  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and  her  imagina- 
tion wanders  into  forbidden  paths.     She  is  but  a  poor  mad- 
woman whom  idle  boys  would  gather  around  in  the  streets, 
and  humane  people  would  wish  to  place  in  a  hospital.    What- 
ever truth  there  may  be  in  the  opinion  some  critics  have  en- 
tertained, that  Shakespeare  had  any  part  in  the  writing  of 
this  play,  it  is  very  certain  that  this  character,  at  least,  re- 
ceived not  a  single  finishing  stroke  from  his  pen. 
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Jn  this  review  of  Shakespeare's  delineations  of  insanity, 
I  trust  I  have  made  it  appear  in  some  measure  how  their 
wonderful  fidelity  to  nature  renders  them  not  only  valuable 
as  pathological  illustrations,  but  wonderfully  effective  in  pro- 
ducing a  dramatic  impression.  Great  as  he  is  in  every  other 
attribute  of  the  poetical  character,  yet  in  this  department  of 
the  art,  he  seems  to  be  without  a  rival.  No  other  writer 
unless  we  except  Sir  Waller  Scott,  has  made  the  slightest 
approach  to  his  success.  In  several  of  this  writer's  works, 
the  workings  of  a  disordered  mind  are  displayed  with  the 
hand  of  u  master,  and  that  too  with  a  degree  of  pathological 
accuracy  which  ordinary  men  would  hardly  acquire  by 
years  of  observation  within  the  precincts  of  a  hospital. 
But  the  novelist  possesses  an  advantage  over  the  poet  in 
the  broader  limits  within  which  he  may  exercise  his  art, 
untrammelled  by  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  other  by 
severer  rules  ot  composition  and  the  comparative  brevity  of 
his  efforts, 

I  have  already  int'mated  that  in  his  knowledge  ofinsanity 
Shakespeare  was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  own  and  succeed- 
ing generations,  and  that  this  was  owing  not  to  any  superior 
advantages  he  possessed  for  the  study  of  the  disease,  but  to 
an  extraordinary  power  of  observation  which  more  than  any 
other  mental  attribute  perhaps,  deserves  to  be  considered 
as  the  true  inspiration  of  genius.  It  needs  but  a  glance  at 
the  common  views  ofinsanity  that  prevailed  in  his  own,  and 
even  later  times,  not  merely  among  the  rude  and  uneduca- 
ted, but  among  men  of  distinguished  names,  to  show  how 
little  they  evince  of  his  profound  science  of  mind.  By  a 
profession  which  has  always  numbered  in  its  ranks  a  large 
proportion  of  the  luminaries  of  the  age,  the  insane  generally, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  were  actually  raving  or  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  idiocy,  were  regarded  as  having  reason 
enough  to  enable  them  to  conduct  with  tolerable  propriety, 
and  made  responsible  for  their  actions  to  a  degree  that  would 
startle  the  criminalists  of  our  own  time,  ready  as  most  of 
them  are,  to  look  upon  the  plea  of  insanity  as  the  last  resort 
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of  ingenious  counsel.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  declared,  manv 
years  after  Lear  was  written,  that  insanity  affects  only  the 
strength  and  capacity  of  the  nnind,  and  upon  this  idea  he 
has  actually  founded  a  test  of  responsibility.  "  Such  per- 
sons as  laboring  under  melancholy  distempers,  hath  yet  or- 
dinarily as  great  understanding  as  ordinarily  a  child  of  four- 
teen years,  is  such  a  person  as  may  be  guilty  of  felony  or 
treason."  These  views,  it  is  true,  belong  to  a  province  of 
insanity  somewhat  remote  from  that  which  engaged  Shakes- 
peare's attention,  out  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  inferring 
from  his  delineations  of  the  disease,  in  what  light  he  would 
have  regarded  them.  Can  we  suppose,  for  instance,  that  if 
the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  Hamlet  for  the  killing 
of  Polonius  had  been  referred  to  him,  he  would  have  pro- 
nounced him  guilty  of  murder  in  the  highest  degree,  because 
he  possessed  more  understanding  than  a  child  fourteen  years 
old.  Had  the  great  jurist,  informing  his  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject meditated  upon  the  pictures  of  Shakespeare  as  well  as  the 
principles  of  Lyttleton  and  Coke,  it  would  have  been  better 
for  his  own  reputation,  and  better— ah,  how  much  better— 
for  the  cause  of  humanity.  Would  that  we  were  able  to 
say  that  the  Courts  of  our  own  times  have  entirely  avoided 
his  error,  and  studied  the  influence  of  insanity  upon  human 
conduct  more  by  the  light  of  Shakespeare  and  of  nature, 
than  of  metaphysical  dogmas  and  legal  maxims. 
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ARTICLE    II. 

ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    INSANITY, 

Furnished  by  the  Letters  of  the  Insane. 

A  medical  friend  for  whose  opinion  we  have  the  highest 
regard  has  thus  written  us  ; "  the  article  in  your  last  number 
of  the  Journal  of  Insanity,  on  the  correspondence  of  the 
insane,  I  regard  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  science  of 
pathological  psychology  and  hope  it  will  be  continued. 
It  is  by  such  means  that  we  shall  make  advance  in  this  in- 
tercstmg  subject — the  operation  of  the  disordered  mind." 

This  opinion  coinciding  with  our  own,  induces  us  to  insert 
the  following  letters. 

The  first  was  written  by  a  lady  who  has  been  deranged 
sixteen  years,  and  most  of  that  time  she  has  spent  in  Luna- 
tic Asylums.  She  had  been  highly  educated,  and  still  ex- 
hibits much,  and  we  may  add,  uncommon  ability  in  music, 
drawing,  painting,  and  in  penmanship.  She  is  ever  ardently 
engaged  in  efforts  to  accomplish  some  particular  purpose^ 
though  rarely  does  she  adhere  to  one  but  for  a  few  days. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  it  seems  capital  punishment,  was  the 
subject  of  her  thoughts,  together  with  peculiar  notions  about 
the  virtues  of  salt.  At  other  times  she  attributes  equal  val- 
ue to  spirits  of  turpentine,  vinegar,  &;c. 


State  Asylum,  Utica. 
To  his  excellency,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  ; 
Honored  Sir — I  have  presumed  to  trouble  you  once  be- 
fore during  my  stay  in  this  place,  with  a  long  communica- 
tion, and  I  now  write  with  some  fear  that  you  will  lay  this 
letter  down,  as  a  weariness,  and  more  insane  impertinence 
than  such  as  deserving  of  perusal  and  »*tention,  but  I  d^ 
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urge  you  to  read  it  through  patiently  before  you  pass  judg- 
ment. Perhaps  the  Governor  is  not  the  right  individual  for 
nne  to  address,  and  that  nny  letter  should  be  directed  to  the 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  If  you  are  any  way  struck 
with  my  arguments,  I  wish  this  letter  might  be  published  or 
sent  to  the  President,  perhaps  those  in  authority  would  come 
to  the  conclusion  to  act  upon  it  decisively.  My  object  and 
subject,  is  punishment  for  crime,  especially  capital  punish- 
ment, to  abolish  suffering  unto  death  for  any  crime.  St. 
Paul  was  the  most  zealous  of  all  persecutors,  but  he  was 
suddenly  convicted  by  a  light  that  shown  round  about  him. 
So  this  letter,  may,  like  the  light  from  Heaven,  unexpect- 
edly influence  those,  that  otherwise  were  set  upon  a  con- 
trary course.  Let  us  look  at  the  teeth  of  the  murderer 
and  his  victim,  there  can  be  no  connection  or  comparison 
between  the  two  sets.  The  government  shall  be  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  while  the  murderer  is  alive  he  is  a  stronger 
bulwark  against  the  like  offence  than  a  thousand  hanged 
criminals  after  death.  The  punishment  is  totally  beyond 
the  offence,  in  the  hanging  we  send  extravasated  blood  to 
the  root  of  every  tooth.  It  is  life  for  life  you  say,  but  the 
death  of  one  is  unexpected  without  preparation,  the  other 
is  premeditated,  anxiety,  torture,  time  wasted  and  worn  out, 
literally  the  tree  of  knowledge  in  all  respects.  We  do  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  and  the  life  unexpectedly  taken  by  vi- 
olence is  a  mite  in  the  balance  compared  to  the  life  of  the 
man  sentenced  to  be  hung  on  the  gallows.  You  must  hear  me 
this  hanging  or  punishment  by  death  must  be  done  away. 
Two  for  one  invariably,  al  wavs  the  aggressor  for  the  aggres- 
see.  These  laws  were  made  by  Moses  in  a  new  country 
among  uncivilized  people,  dissatisfied  and  quarrelsome,  set- 
tlinfT  their  disputes  by  personal  conflict,  wrestling  with  each 
other,  and  killing  each  other  and  only  burying  them  in  the  sand 
as  the  story  of  the  Israelite  and  Egyptian  gives  us  to  under- 
stand. We  are  a  christian  people,  bibles  and  school-books 
on  every  table,  our  Sabbath  day  is  changed  from  Saturday  to 
Sunday,  why  not  do  away  these  old  laws  in  a  measure,  or 
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alter  them  to  our  enlightened  age,  we  are  a  growing  country, 
over  a  vast  expanse  of  territory,  if  this  sinking  fund  of 
crime  and  poverty  is  kept  up  we  shall  become  worse  than 
Russia.  There  is  now  one  hundred  thousand  beggars  in 
Europe,  to  two  hundred  thousand  that  support  themselves. 
We  cast  our  pearls  before  swine  when  we  hang  the  man, 
and  I  am  afraid  they  will  turn  again  and  rend  us,  by  repeat- 
ing the  offence,  as  the  inevitable  consequence.  I  believe 
you  would  find  that  one  murder  is  invariably  followed  by  an- 
other, that  is  punished  by  death.     I  read  in  the  news  papers 

that  Mr.  is  reprieved  to  the of  ,  the  man  has 

but  fifteen  days  more  to  live,  and  I  feel  so  urged  and  impel- 
led by  my  feelings,  that  I  asked  the  permission  of  our  Prin- 
cipal to  write  to  you,  which  was  given.  I  would  pardon 
the  man  if  I  was  Governor,  besides  it  is  an  odds  if  he  is  not 
crazy.  You  must  not  judge  of  me,  and  hang  the  crazy 
man,  because  I  show  so  much  rationality  as  to  render  of- 
fence sufficiently  heinous  for  punishment.  I  am  suffering 
under  pitiful  misrepresentation  and  unlawful  authority  and 
restraint,  rest  assured  that  I  never  was  crazy,  and,  any  one 
perjures  their  own  conscience  that  affirms  that  I  am,  and 
yet  though  1  have  been  an  inmate  of  four  asylums,  I  have 
never  met  the  magistrate  or  the  christian  who  expressed 
any  dissatisfaction,  although  no  one  but  must  be  sensible 
that  the  laws  of  our  country  are  outraged  in  my  person  by 
my  being  confined  and  forced  to  endure  all  the  restraint  and 
coercion  of  those  called  lunatics,  will  the  law  allow  a  citi- 
zen to  be  confined  except  for  crime  or  lunacy  ?  and  by  what 

authority.     Governor I  am  not  crazy  I  tell  you,  never 

was  and  never  shall  be  unless  injured  by  unlawful  means  and 
treatment,  and  how  do  you  know  but  there  are  persons 
hung  as  little  deserving  of  the  punishment,  as  I  am  of  being 
here.  Are  subjects  of  grace  lunatics  ?  1  have  been  in  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  study  and  conversion  to  divine  truths  for 
this  ten  years.  I  am  no  criterion  to  judge  the  insane  by. 
Build  a  house  for  the  murderer  and  give  the  man  salt  while 
he  lives,  by  immediate  application,  and  let  this  be  the  pen- 
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alty  during  life,  you  will  thus  effectually  expiate  offence  let 
it  be  of  whatsoever  kind  it  will.  When  Shiloh  conies  to 
him  shall  be  the  gathering  of  the  people.  This  I  understand 
to  be  Shiloh  and  the  gathering  of  the  people  is  salt.  The 
man's  labour  is  of  value  and  if  allowed  communication  to 
visitors  and  physicians,  he  would  throw  more  light  upon  the 
effects  of  crime  upon  the  mind  than  all  that  can  be  learnt 
by  the  inmates  of  an  insane  asylum.  Confusion  and  every 
evil  work,  are  united  in  the  same  sentence  by  the  conjunc- 
tion, and,  as  you  will  find  them  in  like  manner  united  in 
every  act  of  life.  The  evil  that  men  do  live  after  them, 
such  a  building  would  be  more  a  monument  of  terror  than 
a  thousand  gallowses.  If  I  was  hung  could  I  come  to  life 
again,  I  would  assuredly  repeat  the  offence  out  of  revenge, 
whereas  were  I  pardoned  I  could  not  but  be  good.  The  grate- 
ful incense  of  the  pardoned  man  would  have  more  of  the 
dew  of  blessing  in  it  than  the  extravasated  blood  of  the 
suffering  criminal.  We  can  hang  cats  and  dogs,  but  is  im- 
mortality the  end  and  aim  of  all  being,  to  be  done  away 
with  for  any  offence  ?  our  fine  ladies  have  dreadful  corns  on 
their  feet.  Cain  was  assured  that  his  life  should  be  held 
sacred.  I  have  for  myself  a  dreadful  callus  spot  on  the  ball 
of  my  foot,  that  I  have  been  unable  to  remove  for  years,  and 
it  increases  since  I  have  been  here  to  a  painful  degree.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  it  was  the  hang-mans-gallows.  Build 
a  house  exclusively  for  those  sentenced  to  death,  treat  them 
kindly,  and  the  repentance  of  the  poor  sinner  will  be  more 
acceptable  than  punishment.  When  Shiloh  conies,  give  him 
the  gathering  of  the  people,  by  fresh  salt  applied  by  the 
hand,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  it  would  more  effectually  re- 
strain crime  and  its  repot  ition  than  all  the  gallows  in  the 
world.  I  wish  my  letter  was  in  time,  and  that  I  could  help 
Mr.  — — ,  he  should  find  that  I  did  know  what  that  was, 
I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice.  Heaven  has  golden 
streets,  and  must  not  a  course  that  sinks  us  in  irrecoverable 
poverty,  be  a  wrong  one  ?  will  not  want  and  poverty  inva- 
riably lead  to  crime  ?     Our  Bible  does  not  in  a  single  in- 
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stance  toll  us  to  punish  crime,  but  to  repent  and  believe  and 
ye  shall  be  saved,  it  does  not  say,  hang  this  man  because 
he  killed  your  brother,  but  it  says,  your  force  is  not  right, 
build  thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  make  your  paths  straight 
in  the  wilderness,  this  can  only  be  done  by  salt,  this  I  learn 
in  many  places.  Christ  says  that  salt  will  take  away  all 
offence.  Job  says  that  Leviathan  puts  salt  upon  the  mire, 
and  that  we  cannot  come  nigh  him  with  his  double  bridle, 
this  is  the  same  as  the  gallows,  and  salt  so  applied  would 
have  all  the  effect  that  punishment  now^does.  Jn  another 
place  it  says  that  the  Prophet  is  the  snare  of  the  fowler  in 
all  his  ways.  The  snare  of  the  fowler  is  salt  and  not  bird- 
lime, salt  will  kill  birds.  It  did  seem  to  me  before  I  began 
this  letter  as  if  I  could  say  somewhat  that  would  be  listened 
to,  but  perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  but  I  do  solemnly  protest 
against  hanging,  it  is  my  own  individual  conviction  that  it 
is  irreconcilable  to  all  benevolence,  refinement  and  improve- 
ment. If  the  sinner  turneth  from  his  ways  he  shall  live, 
how  can  he  turn  when  he  is  sent  out  of  the  world.  It  is 
written  that  your  force  is  not  right ;  I  am  afraid  you  make 
crazy  people  by  coming  to  the  gallows  with  the  man,  and 
cursed  is  he  that  perverteth  the  judgment. 

If  hanging  or  punishment  by  death  is  the  right  course 
why  is  the  crime  daily  repeated  ?  It  ought  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  the  crime,  or  else  it  does  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose, our  Newspapers  become  a  daily  record  of  these 
dreadful  violations.  Now  let  the  man  live  and  grow  old 
and  grey,  who  that  ever  saw  or  conversed  with  him  would 
ever  go  and  do  the  like.  I  attended  when  I  was  a  school- 
girl, the  lectures  of  a  man  who  was  confined  ten  years  for 
forgery  and  although  he  declared  his  innocence,  yet  its  ef- 
fect upon  me  was  such  that  it  would  be  a  moral  impossibility 
for  me  to  imitate  the  hand  writing  for  a  fraudulent  purpose, 
a  feeling  of  horror  that  I  cannot  describe  and  known  only 
to  myself,  for  I  never  heard  the  subject  canvassed  by  any 
one,  influences  me,  and  this  arises  only  from  my  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  man  himself.     1  can  describe  it,  only, 

VOL.  III.  — v. 
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to  an  internal  wall  that  shrinks  with  dread  and  aversion  from 
an  embodied  crime.  Might  it  not  operate  in  like  manner, 
with  others,  and  in  all  instances  of  the  kind.  To  see  an  old 
grey  headed  person  guilty  of  a  crime,  makes  a  much  more 
painful  impression  and  deeper,  on  my  mind  than  one  that  is 
young.  We  can  often  see  ourselves  pictured  out  when  we 
look  at  the  inferior  race  of  beings,  as  we  read  exemplified  in 
fables,  like  the  story  of  the  mice  in  counsel  when  one 
killed  another,  all  the  rest  set  upon  the  survivor  and  make 
an  end  of  him,  we  would  look  upon  it  as  absurd  in  the  ex- 
treme and  cruel.  How  do  we  know  that  a  superior  being 
does  not  look  upon  our  ways  in  this  respect  towards  each 
other  in  the  same  light,  that  we  would  look  upon  them. 
Suppose  the  cows  were  to  do  so,  would  it  not  be  dreadful, 
and  would  not  we  take  effectual  means  to  prevent  the  double 
loss  of  those  innocent  and  useful  creatures,  and  are  we  not 
of  more  value  than  many  sparrows. 

In  trouble  to  be  troubled  is  to  have  your  trouble  doubled, 
is  a  rhyme  I  have  often  heard,  do  we  not  double  trouble  in 
this  way?  There  is  no  device  or  work  in  the  grave,  and 
the  balances  have  no  weight  after  death,  it  is  mere  blasphe- 
my to  carry  the  yoke  into  another  world,  in  the  Revelations 
where  it  speaks  of  the  third  seal,  it  says,  he  that  carried  the 
balances  sat  upon  a  black  horse,  black  is  not  death.  I  am 
sensible  that  all  I  can  say  is  weak  and  feeble  in  comparison 
to  the  awful  responsibility  of  the  alternative,  but  the  opinion 
of  one  that  has  studied  and  practiced  what  they  know  as 
faithfully  as  I  have,  does  not  deserve  to  be  despised. 
"  Thine  inward  teachings  make  me  know,  my  danger  and 
my  refuge  too,"  reads  the  hymn.  My  inward  teachings 
convince  me  I  am  right,  and  that  we  inevitably  draw  a  curse' 
upon  our  children  and  our  country  by  these  kind  of  punish- 
ments. 

I  know  I  am  right,  there  is  an  insurmountable  barrier, 
and  indescribable  conviction  on  my  mind  that  I  cannot  ac- 
count for,  that  forces  me  to  a  stand  firm  as  a  rock.  Salt 
applied  as  I  have  said  will  prevent  all  drunkenness,  we  could 
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drink  wine  like  water  without  being  able  to  get  drunk,  and 
our  senses  could  not  reel.  This  application  of  salt  ought  to 
be  practiced  by  every  one,  but  we  can  make  the  convict 
work  righteousness  in  fear  of  death,  when  elsewhere  it  is 
neglected  through  carelessness,  laziness  or  poverty,  for  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt.  Salt  thus  applied  will 
be  of  no  inconvenience  to  the  prisoner,  as  I  can  give  assur- 
ance in  my  own  experience,  for  I  have  practiced  it  for  months, 
almost  years,  and  it  will  neither  injure  his  health  or  comfort. 
it  would  be  less  expense  to  supply  salt  for  this  purpose  to 
the  prisoner,  and  have  a  fund  appropriated,  than  all  that  is 
now  incurred  by  execution.  It  is  moral  reformation,  not 
bodily  torture  that  a  good  parent  ought  to  require  from  a 
child,  and  if  this  can  be  obtained  without  punishment,  all 
proper  ends  are  surely  gained.  You  say  we  would  all  be 
in  danger  of  our  lives  if  it  was  not  for  the  dread  of  being 
hung.  I  do  not  believe  it,  why  then  does  it  not  work.  I 
doubt  if  there  has  been  one  individual  less  brought  to  the 
gallows  for  this  hundred  years,  according  to  the  population, 
from  the  fear  of  being  hung.  There  is  a  natural  instinct 
that  preserves  beings  of  one  kind  among  each  other,  and  no 
kind  ever  destroy  each  other,  except  the  Bee,  they  will  fight 
among  themselves  until  a  whole  hive  is  destroyed,  and  they 
live  on  honey.  All  sweet  is  cruel  and  spoils  the  disposition. 
Did  we  drop  the  subject  and  not  in  crowds  go  to  the  hang- 
ing, I  believe  we  would  at  last  never  know  of  an  unnatural 
death  except  by  accident,  any  more  than  we  do  in  the  brute- 
kingdom.  I  know  I  am  right,  old  ways  should  be  done 
away,  and  all  become  new.  Salt  will  make  a  new  creature, 
and  he  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  utter  prostration  of  the  poorer  class  of  people 
in  the  old  countries  ?     It  is  impossible  for  a  beggar,  ever  to 

be  any  other  wise  than  a  beggar.     I  saw  Mr.  hung 

from  my  father's  garret  window  in when  I  was   six 

years  old. 

With  the  greatest  respect,  I  remain, 
Your  humble  Servant. 
v2 
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The  ensuing  letter  was  written  by  a  very  worthy  and 
well  educated  gentleman,  a  lawyer, — who  has  been  deranged 
two  years.  He  is  generally  pleasant  and  able  to  converse 
rationally,  but  is  easily  excited  and  has  no  power  of  self- 
control,  not  even  enough  to  keep  from  tearing  his  own 
clothes,  although  he  says  he  "  knows  it  is  wrong  and  wicked, 
but  cannot  help  it." 

Utica  Asylum,  Saturday  Morning  August. 

Mr.  My  Young  Friend. — I    embrace    the   earliest 

opportunity,   I  have  found  according  to  the  dictates  of  my 
own  judgment  and  the  opinion  of  my  friends,  that  I  should 

communicate  to  my  numerous  friends  in County,  which 

I  have  daily  declared  in  loud  and  strong  language  to  all 
within  the  hearing  of  a  thundering  voice  to  be  the  moral 
Religious  Whig  and  Lyon  County  of  the  Empire  State  of 
New  York,  whether  it  is  fancy  or  fact.  The  dictates  of  the 
inner  man  or  in  other  words  the  feelings  of  the  heart  say  to 
nfie  that  I  am  as  happy  a  person  this  morning  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  limits  of  the  large  wealthy  and  populous  state 
which  now  encloses  in  its  territory  instead  of  wild  beasts 
and  savage  Indians  who  less  than  one  hundred  years  since 
wandered  over  its  then  rich  wild  and  uncultivated  forests  is 
now  covered  over  every  part  of  its  extensive  territory  with 
sundry  rich  and  populous  cities  ;  numerous  incorporated  ac- 
tive business  villages  and  farms  highly  cultivated,  last  not 
least  an  intelligent  Christian  population,  I  trust  redeemed 
from  what  I  now  presume  to  say  to  you  a  young  man  just 
commencing  your  (career  on  the  stage  of  active  life  in  the 
strong  language  of  the  learned  Dr.  Dwight,  is  a  hell  upon 
earth.  I  mean  a  bar  room  in  a  whiskey  or  rum  tavern  or 
grocery  store  where  six  less  or  more  drunken  fools  are  blow- 
ing out  of  their  steam  throats  the  stinking  fumes  of  whiskey 
rum,  brandy  or  tobacco,  and  pounding  and  kicking  each 
other  to  determine  who  has  the  best  of  the  argument  on 
some  moral  religious  or  political  question  which  the  drunken 
disputants  arc  discussing  with  great  zeal  and  with  as  much 
sense  to  an  intelligent  by-slander  as  the  crowing  of  an  old 
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or  young  rooster  or  the  cackling  of  a  hen  or  squall  of  a 
goose.  I  feel  grateful  to  the  good  Providence  of  our  Heav- 
enly father  and  most  merciful  and  gracious  protector  and 
redeemer  that  the  Christian,  permit  me  to  say  the  holy  enter- 
prise of  this  age  has  placed  before  the  young  and  unexperi- 
enced of  this  age  so  many  checks  to  that  tiood  of  iniquity 
and  outrageous  and  horrible  depravity  which  in  this  happy 
land  called  the  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  to  flee 
to,  has  nevertheless,  since  the  death  of  that  great  and  good 
man,  George  Washington ']\xs\\y  called  the  best  friend  to  his 
country  and  who  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  active  pub- 
lic life,  did  not  tarnish  his  moral  religious  and  political  life, 
with  scarcely  a  single  wanton  abuse  of  his  preeminent  in- 
fluence and  the  unbounded,  unlimited  power  that  attended 
that  influence.  Washington  had  passions  and  had  errors  as 
well  as  other  men.  No  man  liveth  and  sinneth  not,  is  the 
language  of  inspiration  written  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
one  of  the  ancient  kings  among  the  Jews  the  son  of  the 
shepherd  King,  David,  writer  of  the  Psalms  and  called  the 
sweet  sinjrer  of  Israel !!  Washington's  errors  whenever  anv 
occurred  during  his  public  and  eminently  useful  life  were 
overlooked  and  forgotten,  a  large — I  may  say  a  vasZ  majori- 
ty of  the  people  of  this  now  great  and  populous  republic, 
had  such  unbounded  confidence  in  his  sterling  integrity  and 
religious  honesty,  that  his  opinions  while  he  lived  when  pub- 
lished and  known  became  the  established  law  of  the  land 
which  no  opposition  could  set  aside.  I  cannot  say  much  in 
this  letter  about  the  building  in  which  I  am  writing,  its  beau- 
tiful and  healthful  situation  in  the  northern  part  of  the  flour- 
ishing moral  and  religious  city  of  Utica,  composed  princi- 
pally of  yankee  or  properly  descendants  of  a  yankee  popu- 
lation. I  shall  probably  be  able  to  enclose,  you  the  annual 
report  of  the  trustees  to  the  Legislature  in  a  few  days,  most 
of  which  report  I  read  yesterday.     That  report  if  you  get 

it  will   inform  you   and   other  friends  in County,  the 

particulars  of  an  institution  which  I  am  now  fully  satisfied 
is  highly  useful  and   alleviating  to  the  unfortunate  persons 
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deprived  of  the  discreet  exercise  of  their  mental  faculties. 
As  my  sheet  is  nearly  full  I  must  close,  I  cannot  particular- 
ize in  any  formal  compliments  to  friends.  You,  your  father 
and  mother  will  of  course  make  the  first  use  of  this  letter, 
next  other  friends.  Persevere  in  your  business,  be  honest, 
prudent,  virtuous,  keep  the  best  of  company,  avoid  the  vic- 
ious and  you  will  go  through  life  with  ci'edit  to  yourself  and 
be  useful  to  those  around  you.    My  present  belief  is  that  1 

shall  write  to shortly. 

Yours  truly, 


The  following  letter  was  written  by  a  convalescent  pa- 
tient,—am  interesting  young  lady,  who  had  been  deranged 
about  six  months  ;  during  most  of  which  time  she  was 
speechless.  In  this  letter,  her  condition  and  feelings  are 
graphically  described. 

Dear  Parents — I  take  this  opportunity  of  writing  to  you, 
after  being  separated  from  you  a  long  time,  and  leaving 
home  in  a  deranged  state  of  body  and  mind.  Little  did  you 
know  how  much  suffering  I  endured  in  mind  for  one  whole 
year  before  1  came  here.  I  felt  that  my  reason  was  fast 
leaving  me,  but  I  concealed  my  feelings  and  thoughts  on 
the  subject  as  long  as  it  was  possible. 

Since  my  stay  here,  T  have  suffered  more  than  tongue 
can  tell  or  pen  can  write.  I  thought  when  they  were 
bringing  me  here,  it  was  taking  me  to  judgment,  there  to 
meet  my  final  sentence  of  "  depart  from  me  ye  cursed  to 
everlasting  flames."  When  I  ascended  to  the  chapel  on  the 
sabbath  day,  1  thought  it  was  the  judgment  hall  of  Christ, 
and  that  it  was  a  temporary  platform  built  over  the  infernal 
abyss,  where  the  evil  spirits  were  congregated  together. 

For  six  long  months  I  remained  deprived  entirely  of  rea- 
son, and  nearly  deaf  and  blind  at  times,  and  subject  to  the 
greatest  agony  of  body  and  mind,  and  a  burning  inflamma- 
tion on  my  brain  ;  sleeping  on  beds  of  fire  at  night,  and 
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eating  food  and  taking  medicine  three  times  a  day,  which 
seemed  to  add  to  my  torments.  But  I  will  not  distress  you 
longer  by  telling  you  more,  as  it  will  only  tend  to  trouble 
you,  and  bring  back  to  myself  thoughts  which  are  not  com- 
fortable. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  my  reason  has  returned,  and 
with  it  my  health,  and  I  think  1  am  almost  sure  that  I  am 
more  free  from  disease  than  I  have  been  lor  several  years. 
There  are  three  hundred  patients  in  this  Asylum,  and 
new  ones  coming  almost  daily  ;  there  are  forty-three  on  the 
same  floor  as  myself,  and  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  how 
neat  and  orderly  every  apartment  is.  We  have  a  large 
hall  where  we  remain  during  the  day,  and  at  night  each  one 
has  a  comfortable  room  and  bed.  Besides  this,  there  is  a 
dining  room  attached  to  the  hail,  and  a  verandah  where  we 
can  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  Every  floor  is  provided  with  bath- 
ing tubs,  and  I  find  bathing  a  very  healthy  exercise,  more 
so  than  one  would  suppose  that  had  never  indulged  in  so 
great  a  luxury. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  brief  account  of  my  first  returning 
consciousness.  The  Matron  presented  me  with  a  new  dress 
on  condition  that  I  would  help  make  it.  1  regarded  this  as 
the  price  given  me  to  betray  Christ,  and  refused  to  accept 
it  on  any  conditions  whatever,  but  she  and  others  insisted 
upon  my  taking  it.  I  at  length  yielded  to  their  importunity 
and  accepted  it,  but  not  without  great  suffering  of  mind. 

After  I  had  taken  it,  it  seemed  to  be  a  dreadful  burden 
imposed  on  me,  I  would  lay  it  down,  and  run  from  it  as  from 
a  snake,  and  at  other  times  take  it  up  and  run  after  the  at- 
tendants, and  beg  them  to  release  me  from  it,  though  I  did 
not  speak,  my  tongue  seemed  palsied,  and  I  could  express 
my  wishes  only  by  signs.  I  laid  down  the  cloth,  and  went 
out  with  one  of  the  attendants  to  take  a  walk,  and  when  I 
returned  to  the  house,  I  tore  off"  the  breadths  one  by  one. 
It  seemed  at  first  like  severing  the  soul  from  the  body.  The 
struggle  was  great.  But  it  was  the  beginning  of  returning 
reason.  I  went  to  bed  that  night  feeling  better,  and  next 
morning  was  a  reasonable  being.     This  was  but  two  weeks 
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ago,  and  I  have  been  well  all  the  time  since,  except  for  a 
very  short  time.  I  suffer  no  pain  worth  mentioning,  and 
think  I  shall  soon  have  good  health.  I  want  you  to  write. 
&c. 


The  writer  of  the  letter  which  follows,  is  a  lady  of  intel- 
ligence and  education,  of  pleasing  manners  and  very  indus- 
trious habits.  On  ordinary  snbjects,  she  manifests  no  men- 
tal derangement,  tliough  she  rarely  converses  long  without 
alluding  to  the  teachings  of  the  dear  Spirit.  She  is  one  of 
the  most  amiable  and  happy  persons  M'e  have  ever  seen, 
calls  herself  the  daughter  of  Z ion,  and  has  the  most  unsha- 
ken belief  that  the  Millenium  is  near  at  hand,  when  every 
one  will  be  happy.     She  has  been  deranged  six  years. 

Utica  Asylum,  Feb.  1847. 
Dear  Childreiv — Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  write  you. 
It  is  not  because  your  mother  has  not  desired  to  communi- 
cate with  you  in  writing  that  I  have  not  written  you,  neither 
is  it  because  that  love,  that  I  believe  will  ever  be  unshaken 
towards  you  has  been  diminished,  or  that  the  bosom  that 
has  participated  with  you  in  happiness  or  sorrow,  has  not 
the  same  sympathies.  It  is  not  that,  but  knowing,  or  think- 
ing what  I  have  to  communicate,  if  I  should  write,  (for  I 
could  only  write  truth,)  it  would  be  thought  derangement, 
I  have  deferred  writing,  as  I  have.  I  believe,  the  time  near 
that  the  dear  Spirit  that  I  have  trusted,  and  do  still  trust,  to 
be  near  that  you  will  not  only  know  about,  myself,  but 
also  about  your  ownselvcs,  dear,  dear,  children,  I  greet  you 
in  anticipation  respecting  the  happy  prospect  before  us. 
We  are  life  in  union  of  the  dear  Spirit,  that  suffers  and  de- 
sires to  deliver  all  life  from  a  state  of  captivity  that  ensues. 
People  know  not  as  they  will  hereafter  from  the  understand- 
ing they  have,  of  what  is  in  the  book,  called  the  Bible. 
There  is  a  Spirit  that  denominates  itself  Spirits,  transactions 
have  been  as  they  have,  suffering,  great  suffering  has  ensued, 
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which  I  believe,  will  be  delivered  from  before  long.  There 
tire  three  Spirits  doing  in  way,  that  I  believe  a  deliverance 
will  be  imparted.  In  the  way  that  the  three  Spirits  took  the 
life  that  validly  belongs  to  the  form,  called  your  mother,  as 
yourselves  which  was  then  at  the  place  called  Heaven,  was 
to  be  imparted  in  form  of  woman  upon  the  earth.  The  one 
called  your  father,  was  Spirit  of  the  Spirit  itself,  imparting 
itself  in  way  that  it  did  in  form  of  woman,  to  be  with  me 
upon  the  earth,  which  has  passed  through  the  captivity  in 
the  way  that  it  did,  as  also  have  myself  and  yourselves,  self 
existent  Spirit  was  providentially  in  form,  male  and  female, 
the  two  Spirits  other  than  the  one  in  union  of  myself,  has 
Spirit  in  union  of  itself  that  was  providentially  in  form  of 
female,  which  I  expect  will  dwell  upon  the  earth  when  the 
captivity  is  delivered  from,  for  in  the  way  the  three  Spirits 
look,  they  are  to  come  and  tell  the  people  the  truth.  That 
Spirit  is  now  at  Heaven,  that  is  with  the  other  two  Spirits, 
unless  a  little  in  places  other  than  there  is  the  place  it  has 
itself  for  itself  at  the  present. 

You  desired  to  know  about  my  health.  I  suffer  at  times, 
but  you  need  not  fear  respecting  that,  I  am  protected,  and 
know  you  are.  I  have  suffered  without  sympathy,  other 
than  the  Spirit  that  knew  of  my  suffering  many  times,  be- 
cause those  around  me  knew  not  of  my  suffering,  as  also  1 
have  enjoyed  that  others  did  not  participate  with  me,  not 
knowing  of  my  happiness.  Be  comforted,  dear  children,  do 
not  sorrow  for  me,  I  am  desiring  to  be  content  in  whatever 
situation  I  am  placed.  I  think  sorrow  will  be  ended  upon 
the  earth. 

Your  affectionate  mother, 


The  following  letter  was  written  by  an  aged  man,  who 
has  been  deranged  three  years.  He  represents  a  class  found 
in  most  Lunatic  Asylums,  who  are  often  pleasant  and  socia- 
ble, shrewd  in  their  remarks,  and  sometimes  rational,  but 
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who  in  consequence  of  disease  seem  to  have  lost  all  power 
of  self  control,  and  upon  the  slightest  provocation,  and  some- 
times without  any,  become  excited,  violent,  and  abusive. 
They  will  talk  or  write  themselves  into  a  paroxysm  of  un- 
governable fury  in  a  few  minutes — are  ever  demanding  their 
liberty,  and  desirous  of  stating  their  grievances.  Shakes- 
peare has  described  such  a  character  in  King  Lear. 


(  Utica  Asylum,  Insane  as  they  say, 

\  Feb.  1847. 
To  Dr.  Brigham,  Dear  Sir — This  is  from  one  that  is  a 
friend  to  all.  You  have  treated  me  nearly  two  years  with 
the  greatest  politeness  but  that  is  not  liberty.  You  know 
there  is  no  confining  a  free  thinker,  I  have  been  styled  that 
and  am  perfectly  willing  that  the  world  of  mankind  should 
enjoy  their  own  opinions  and  I  mine.  I  never  tried  to  injure 
any  one  in  their  reputation,  and  am  very  sure  that  I  shall 
not  undertake  slander  in  my  old  age.  You  are  I  presume 
a  man  of  some  talents,  but  there  is  one  man  that  you  have 
been  near  two  years  Irying  to  find  out  and  are  as  far  in  the 
back  ground  as  ever,  and  now  if  you  will  give  that  man  his 
liberty  he  will  give  sufficient  bail  never  to  trouble  you  again 
and  will  never  grudge  you  your  splendor.  I  am  a  man  who 
lives  in  the  free  air  of  liberty.  The  reason  that  I  write  this 
to  you  is  that  I  do  not  know  who  are  my  friends.  I  have  al- 
ways studied  to  do  well  and  like  the  hare  in  the  fable  sus- 
pected no  harm,  but  I  find  my  mistake  and  now  my  liberty 
depends  on  you.  I  make  my  supplication  and  hope  your 
princely  power  will  not  be  offended.  If  I  have  found  grace 
in  your  sight,  say  so;  and  if  not  prepare  your  guillotine  and 
your  victim  is  read3r;  As  some  eminent  writer  says,  what 
is  life  without  liberty,  not  worth  possessing  ;  now  you  cer- 
tainly know  how  crazy  I  arn,  and  1  will  give  you  my  honor 
that  I  will  not  deny  anything  I  have  done  nor  retract  any- 
thing for  all  you  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Priests  and  Ladies 
pretty;  nor  for  all  your  sanctity  and  all  your  esquires  and 
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a!I  your  prayers,  and  all  your  great  stone  building  and  brick 
wings  and  flower  pots  and  carpets  and  golden  gods.  1  defy 
them  all.  The  chicken  is  in  the  eg^^  before  it  is  hatched 
and  if  it  is  a  game  cock  it  will  come  out  a  game  cock.  I 
am  under  such  excitement,  what  shall  I  do,  and  no  God  to 
flee  to,  but  the  God  of  nature,  like  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
when  he  entered  the  city  and  exclaimed  a  sea  of  fire. 

Dr.  Brigham  if  you  will  make  a  journey  to  the  west 
where  I  have  lived,  you  will  find  men  who  know  something; 
but  your  journeys  seem  to  be  the  other  way,  to  Albany. 
The  courtiers  are  always  hanging  about  Courts  and  dang- 
ling to  get  some  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their  master's 
table. 

I  am  an  illiterate  old  man  and  did  not  fetch  a  trunk  here 
neither  a  watch  or  any  fine  clothes,  but  I  have  been  faithful 
and  industrious,  and  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  in- 
dulgence. *         * 


The  succeeding  and  closing  letter  was  written  by  an  esti- 
mable and  intelligent  man  who  became  deranged  from  ill 
health  and  excessive  study  of  abstruse  subjects.  When  he 
wrote  the  letter  he  had  been  deranged  about  three  weeks. 
He  recovered  in  three  months  and  has  been  well  since,  now 
more  than  three  years. 

Utica,  1843. 
I  have  discovered  that  the  mineral  waters  at  Saratoga, 
constitute  the  most  powerful  generating  or  nourishing  prin- 
ciples in  the  human  family,  of  any  compound  either  in  a 
solid  or  liquid  form  ever  instituted  by  the  Creator  of  this  great 
and  glorious  globe  which  we  inhabit.  And  that  the  natural 
evolutionary  powers  of  the  Congress  Spring,  (as  it  is  called) 
in  an  exhausted  receiver  or  pipe  would  be  twenty  five  de- 
grees according  to  what  I  am  impressed  w^ith  the  belief 
should  be  the  modern  thermometrical  temperature,  and  that 
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when  they  have  thus,  arisen  to  this  state  of  altitude,  their 
virtues  v^^ould  be  concentrated  so  that  they  would  form  all 
that  the  Creator  designed  in  his  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
ness should  be  meted  to  his  creature  man.  I  am  impressed 
that  the  high  Rock  Spring,  was  to  have  risen  to  that  height 
by  which  those  virtues  could  have  been  concentrated  in  it. 
But  owing  to  his  own  supreme  direction,  or  to  a  supernat- 
ural cause,  it  was  permitted  to  be  smothered  for  the  benefit 
of  a  future  and  more  enlightened  generation.  The  virtue  ot 
these  waters  are  supposed  to  have  been  injured  somewhat 
by  the  influence  of  local  cause.  The  Congress  Spring  is  on 
a  level  with  the  City  Hall  in  New  York,  but  v/hen  elevated" 
into  the  reservoir  to  be  hereafter  described,  it  can  be  con- 
ducted to  the  observatory  in  New  York,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nations.  I  declare  as  I  have  been  impressed  by  demon- 
strations that  between  two  known  principles,  truth  must  be 
established,  I  declare  also  that  this  globe  is  to  assume  her 
proper  state  of  gravitation,  according  to  the  design  of  the 
Creator,  and  that  New  York  is  to  be  the  highest  place  on 
the  globe.  Having  the  sun  for  the  centre  of  attraction,  as 
the  only  power  to  affect  the  earth.  Farther,  that  the  enlight- 
ened are  to  partake  of  in  the  quintessence  state  of  this  water, 
and  that  man  is  to  draw  his  sustenance  from  this  water  it  be- 
ing such  aliment  as  he  in  his  wisdom  will  direct.  The  en- 
lightened part  of  men  are  to  be  constituted  very  superior 
beings.  *         * 
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ARTICLE     III. 


STATISTICS   OF    THE    SUICIDES, 

Which  have  occurred  in  the  State  of  New  York,  from  Dec. 
I,  1844,  to  Dec.  1,  184G.  Selected  from  the  Records  of 
the  N.  Y.  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica,  By  J.  Edwards 
Lee,  M.  D.,  Medical  Assistant  at  the  Asylum. 

For  two  years  past,  a  Register  has  been  kept  at  the  Asy- 
lum of  all  the  suicides  that  have  occurred  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  come  to  our  knowledge  through  the  news- 
papers or  otherwise.  We  have  had  access  to  several  of 
the  papers  of  New  York  and  Albany,  and  to  those  published 
in  various  parts  of  thii  State,  and  think  the  following  list  is 
mainly  correct. 

Total  number  of  Suicides,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight ;  viz. 
seventy-four  in  1845,  and  sixty  four  in  1840. 

Sex.— Men  9G  ;  Women  42. 

They  have  occurred  in  the  following  counties : 

1845.      1846. 

New  York, 

Oneida, 

Kings,    . 

Erie, 

Rensselaer, 

Onondaga, 

Ulster, 

Madison,     . 

Cortland, 

Clinton, 

St.  Lawrence, 

Chenango, 

Delaware, 

Albanv, 


1 

21 

7 

3 

4 

1 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
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Counties. 
Livingston, 
Otsego, 
Ontario, 
Sullivan,     . 
Cayuga, 
Oswego, 
Genesee, 
Richmond, 
Tompkins, 
Chautauque, 
Washington, 
Monroe, 
Orange, 
Putnam, 
Jefferson, 
Westchester, 
Queens, 
Dutchess,    . 
Montgomery, 
Orleans, 


1845. 


- 

0 
0 
0 
0 

74 


Season  of  the  t/eai\ 


1^46. 
1 
1 
2 
0 
3 
0 
0 
2 
1 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

64 


January, 

10 

February, 

.       11 

March, 

13 

April,    . 

8 

May, 

15 

June,     . 

.       12 

July, 

8 

August, 

.       17 

September, 

16 

October, 

6 

November, 

.10 

December, 

.       12 

138 
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Civil  condition  far  as  known. 


asi 


Married, 

51, 

viz. 

'  Males, 

30, 

Females, 

21 

Single, 

35, 

viz. 

Males, 

25, 

Females, 

10 

Widows, 

3 

Widowers, 

2 

91 


Ages  far  as  ascertained. 


From 

15 

to 

20,      .         .         . 

2 

(i 

20 

to 

25, 

19 

(( 

25 

to 

30,      . 

.       11 

(( 

30 

to 

35, 

7 

« 

35 

to 

40,      .         .         . 

9 

« 

40 

to 

45, 

5 

<( 

45 

to 

50,      . 

2 

(( 

50 

to 

55, 

5 

<( 

55 

to 

00,       . 

1 

« 

60 

to 

65, 

2 

« 

65 

to 

70,      .          .          . 

2 

(( 

70 

to 

75, 

4 

69 


Manner  of  committing  the  act. 


Hanging, 

44,  viz. 

Males, 

34, 

Females, 

10 

Poisoning, 

30,     " 

a 

13, 

K 

17 

Cutting  Throat, 

25,     " 

a 

17, 

« 

8 

Fire  arms. 

17,     " 

a 

17, 

(( 

0 

Drowning, 

9,     " 

i( 

6, 

« 

3 

Jumping  from  height 

5,     " 

a 

4, 

(( 

1 

Burning, 

1,     " 

(( 

0, 

« 

1 

Bleeding  from  arm. 

1,     " 

t( 

1, 

« 

0 

Unknown, 

6, 

138' 
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Insanity, 

.       34 

Melancholy, 

8 

Pecuniary  embarrassment, 

9 

Domestic  trouble, 

7 

After  committing  heinous  crimes. 

4 

Disappointment  in  love. 

4 

Delirium  Tremens,     .... 

4 

Intemperance,          .... 

2 

Dissipation, 

1 

Fear  of  poverty,      .... 

2 

Seduction  and  desertion, 

2 

Anger, 

1 

Ill  health, 

1 

Desertion  of  husband. 

1 

Death  of  daughter,      .... 

1 

81 

Unknown 

57 

It  will  be  noticed  that  suicides  have  been  more  frequent 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  population  ol  the 
whole  State  in  1845,  was  2,233,272.  That  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  371,223.  Hence  in  the  city,  there  has  been 
during  the  two  years  past,  one  suicide  to  8,838  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  State,  one  suicide  to 
23,263  of  the  population. 
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ARTICLE     IV. 

THE    MEDICAL    TREATMENT    OF    INSANITY. 

We  are  often  questioned  by  letter  and  otherwise  as  to 
the  medical  treatment  of  the  insane.  To  answer  some  of 
these  inquiries,  we  think  it  best  to  very  briefly  state  our 
views  on  this  subject,  and  in  a  very  general  manner  describe 
the  practice  adopted  at  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum. 

No  specific  remedy  for  insanity  has  as  yet  been  discov- 
ered. Different  cases  require  very  different  treatment,  and 
that  which  would  be  serviceable  at  one  period  of  the  com- 
plaint, might  be  injurious  at  another.  According  to  our  ex- 
perience, recent  cases  for  the  most  part  require  a  mild  an- 
tiphlogistic course;  but  ]-egard  should  be  had  to  the  cause 
of  the  insanity.  If  occasioned  by  a  blow,  or  other  direct 
physical  injury  of  the  head,  or  by  some  sudden  and  violent 
mental  commotion,  while  in  good  health,  free  depletion  by 
bleeding,  and  active  cathartics  are  useful  and  often  indispen- 
sable. But  such  cases  are  seldom  seen  in  Lunatic  Hospitals. 
We  have  very  rarely  considered  it  advisable  to  have  re- 
course to  general  bleeding  at  this  Institution.  Only  four  of 
the  622  patients  that  have  been  here  during  the  past  year 
have  been  bled  by  us.  In  three  of  these  cases  the  bleeding 
did  not  appear  to  be  serviceable  ;  in  one  we  thought  it  highly 
beneficial.  Occasionally,  when  there  is  much  cerebral  ex- 
citement, we  have  resorted  to  topical  bleeding,  but  more  fre- 
quently, even  in  such  cases,  we  derive  benefit  from  placing 
the  feet  in  warm  water;  the  application  of  cold,  to  the  head  ; 
and  the  free  movement  of  the  bowels  by  laxatives.  Pour- 
ing cold  water  in  a  small  stream  from  a  height  of  four  or  five 
feet  directly  upon  the  head,  is  generally  one  of  the  most  cer- 
tain means  of  subduing  violent  maniacal  excitement,  we  have 
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ever  seen  tried.  But  this  should  be  done  in  a  gentle  manner 
and  under  the  immediate  observation  of  the  physician,  and 
should  not  be  continued  but  for  a  short  time  ;  we  also  advise 
never  to  resort  to  it  when  the  patient's  bowels  are  confined 
or  when  he  has  just  been  eating  and  his  stomach  is  full. 
The  warm  bath  is  also  serviceable  in  many  cases  to  calm 
excitement ;  but  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  long  continued 
at  least  half  an  hour  and  cold  water  should  be  gently  applied 
to  the  head  at  the  same  time. 

In  a  few  recent  cases  Croton  oil  has  proved  very  bene- 
ficial, and  we  have  thought  particularly  so  in  some  cases, 
that  seemed  to  be  cured  by  the  use  of  it,  after  other  cathar- 
tics had  been  tried.  Of  all  medicines,  it  is  the  most  easy  to 
administer  to  a  patient  that  refuses  to  take  any,  and  we  have 
often  used  it,  and  never  with  any  unpleasant  result. 

Bathing  in  warm  water  we  think  beneficial  in  most  cases. 
Bathing  in  cold  water  or  showering,  we  seldom  resort  to, — 
probably  we  should  have  recourse  to  the  latter  more  frequent- 
ly, if  not  from  the  impossibility  of  preventing  patients  from 
supposing  it  to  be  intended  as  a  punishment. 

Most  of  the  medicines  we  administer  are  liquid,  or  in 
powder.  In  addition  to  the  preparations  of  the  articles  of 
the  Materia  Medica  according  to  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia, we  have  a  few  of  which  we  make  use,  that  are 
prepared  by  ourselves.  The  following  we  often  admin- 
ister. 

R.     Extract  of  Conium,  oz.  vi. 

Ferri  Carb.  Precip.  oz.  xii. 

Molasses, 

Wine, 

Water,  (warm)  a  a       qts.  ii. 

01.  Gaultheria  or  01.  Sassafras,  dr.  ii. 
dissolved  in  Alcohol,  oz.  viii. 

M. 
Usual  dose  half  an  ounce — to  an  ounce  ;  if  a  laxative  ef- 
fect is  wanted,  we  add  one  or  two  drachms  of  Tinct.  Aloes 
and  Myrrh,  to  each  dose. 
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We  sometimes  vary  the  foregoing  preparation  as  regards 
all  the  articles  except  the  Conium  and  iron,  adding  mucilage 
Gum  Arabic,  Alcohol,  &.c. 

The  following  preparation  we  derive  benefit  from  in  many 
nervous,  sleepless,  and  hysterical  cases. 

R.  Tincture  Lupuline, 

"         Hyoscyamus,       a  a        oz.  iv. 

Camphor  gum,  dr.  i. 

01.  valerian,  m  xxxii. 

M.        Dose  one  to  two  drachms. 

The  following  preparation,  we  find  useful  in  some  cases  of 
violent  mania,  and  when  as  is  often  the  case,  the  urinary 
secretion  is  deficient. 

R.     Tinct.  Digitalis, 

"     Scillae,  a  a        oz.  ss 

Vin.  Antimon.  Tart. 

Spts.  Nitre  dulc.  a  a        oz.  i. 

M.         Dose  30  to  60  drops. 

Blisters,  issues,  and  particularly  setons  in  the  neck,  we 
have  often  tried,  but  rarely  witnessed  any  benefit  from  them, 
unless  they  sometimes  serve  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
patient  from  his  imaginary  sufferings  and  delusions,  and 
thus  indirectly  do  some  good. 

Emetics  and  Cathartics  we  do  not  often  prescribe  now, 
as  we  have  seldom  known  them  serviceable,  we  are  how- 
ever careful  to  avoid  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels  by 
the  use  of  mild  laxatives  or  special  diet. 

Opium  has  always  been  used  at  this  Institution  in  the 
treatment  of  insanity,  and  often  with  great  success.  In  some 
cases  it  appears  to  be  useless,  and  in  a  few  injurious,  par- 
ticularly in  those  in  which  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the 
pulse  full  and  hard.  But  such  cases  are  rare.  I  do  not 
however  think  it  a  remedy  that  of  itself  very  often  cures 
this  disease,  but  it  is  a  valuable  adjuvant  to  others,  and  se- 
cures a  beneficial  degree  of  calmness,  that  can  not  be  ob- 
w2 
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tained  without  it.  In  some  cases  however  it  seems  of  itself 
to  affent  a  cure.  Of  this  we  can  have  no  doubt  after  having 
seen  many  patients  apparently  recover  while  taking  it  free- 
ly, and  immediately  relapse  on  its  being  withheld,  and  again 
recover  under  its  use  and  finally,  after  continuing  it  for  a 
considerable  time  and  gradually  diminishing  the  dose,  re- 
cover and  remain  well  for  years  without  it. 

We  rarely  give  very  large  doses,  seldom  more  than  one 
grain  of  the  Sulphate  of  Morphine  or  one  drachm  of  Laud- 
anum at  a  time,  usually  less.  We  generally  prefer  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Sulphate  of  Morphine,  two  grains  to  an  ounce 
of  water,  to  any  other  preparation  of  opium  that  we  have 
used.  We  presume  the  acetate  of  morphine,  is  equally  good. 
In  some  cases  Dover's  Powder  has  a  better  effect  than  mor- 
phine and  sometimes  laudanum  better  than  either. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  the  experience  of  others  in  the  use  of 
opium  in  insanity  has  led  them  to  adopt  similar  views. — 
Prichard  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work  on  Insanity  speaks 
disparagingly  of  its  use,  but  in  a  later  work  he  says,  "There 
are  few  disorders  in  which  so  much  benefit  is  derived  from 
this  remedy,  as  in  cases  of  insanity." 

Many  cases,  especially  those  of  some  months  continuance, 
require  invigorating  diet  and  tonic  remedies.  The  insanity, 
or  rather  the  causes  that  produced  the  insanity,  such  as 
grief,  anxiety  of  mind,  intemperance,  &c.,  have  already  de- 
bilitated the  system,  and  much  caution  is  necessary  not  to 
increase  this  debility.  Hence,  although  a  patient  may  ex- 
hibit great  maniacal  excitement,  and  appear  to  have  pro- 
digious strength,  there  is  usually  danger  in  depleting. 

Many  of  the  patients  sent  to  this  Institution,  have  been 
injured  by  too  much  bleeding  and  depletion  before  they 
were  committed  to  our  care.  Some  we  think  have  been 
rendered  incurable  by  this  treatment,  and  we  cannot  forbear 
remarking,  that  in  our  opinion,  the  work  of  Dr.  Rush  on 
the  "Diseases  of  the  Mind,"  in  which  directions  are  given  to 
bleed  copiously  in  maniacal  excitement,  has  done  much  harm 
and  we  fear  it  is  still  exercising  a  bad  influence,  and  we 
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hope  no  future  edition  will  be  issued  without  notes  appended 
to  correct  the  errors  into  which  the  distinguished  author  has 
fallen  for  want  of  the  numerous  facts  which  have  been  fur- 
nished since  his  time,  and  which  enable  us  to  see  the  errorg 
of  our  predecessors. 

The  various  preparations  of  Bark,  Quinine,  and  other  ton- 
ic remedies  are  here  used,  but  no  one  preparation  is  so  gen- 
erally prescribed  as  the  combination  of  Conium  and  Iron 
above  mentioned,  and  from  none  have  we  seemed  to  derive 
more  benefit.     Ale  we  often  administer  with  advantage. 

In  many  cases  of  debility  and  loss  of  appetite  we  have 
found  the  following  preparation  quite  serviceable. 

R. 


Tinct.  Cirichona 

Comp. 

oz.  i. 

"       Gentian, 

oz.  iii. 

"      Capsici, 

dr.  ii. 

Quinine  Sulph. 

dr.  ss. 

Acid  Sulph. 

m     XV. 

M.        Dose  one  drachm   in  water,  or  better  in 
ginger  tea. 

Insanity  is  often  complicated  with  other  diseases  and  these 
need  attention.  Nocturnal  emissions  not  unfrequently  occur 
to  the  injury  of  the  patient.  In  such  cases  we  have  derived 
more  benefit  from  Tincture  of  Muriate  of  Iron  in  large 
doses  than  from  any  other  remedy,  and  we  have  tried  very 
many.  The  insanity  of  some  females  seems  to  be  caused 
and  perpetuated  by  Passive  Menorrhagia.  It  is  apt  to  oc- 
cur about  the  lime  the  uterus  is  losing  its  functions,  and  is 
difficult  of  cure.  We  have  sometimes  derived  much  bene- 
fit from  the  use  of  Tincture  of  Muriate  of  Iron,  but  more 
frequently  from  the  Tincture  of  Cinnamon,  and  Tincture  of 
Aloes  combined,  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  each. 

It  should  ever  be  borue  in  mind  that  disease  in  the  insane 
is  very  apt  to  be  masked, — that  serious  disease  of  the  lungs 
or  of  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  may  exist,  but  without 
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being  manifested  by  the  usual  symptoms,  and  may  therefore 
be  overlooked  without  careful  examination.  In  other  re- 
spects not  particularized  in  these  remarks,  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  diseases  of  the  insane  require  different  treatment 
from  those  of  the  sane. 


ARTICLE    V. 

REMA&KS   ON   INSANITY. 

The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Browne,  author  of  a  wor£ 
entitled, — "  What  Asylums  were^  are,  and  ought  to  be," — 
Resident  Physician  of  the  Chrichton  Royal  Institution  for 
Lunatics,  Dumfries,  are  selected  from  the  sixth  Annual  Re- 
port  of  that  establishment. 

The  Chrichton  Institution  for  the  Insane,  is  properly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  The  Building  itself  is- 
an  elegant  structure,  well  arranged  and  admirably  managed. 
Dr.  Browne  has  recently  been  invited  to  take  charge  of  the 
Morningside  Asylum,  near  Edinburg,  but  we  have  not 
learned  whether  he  has  accepted. 

Disease  o/*  the  Will. 

In  twenty  cases  at  this  Institution,  is  there  disease  of 
volition.  The  senses  convey  impressions  &ithfully; 
the  judgment  compares,  contrasts,  concludes  ;  the  feelings 
suggest  certain  acts ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  harmony,  of  con- 
sentaneous action  in  the  mind  ;  and  the  individual  thinks  or 
acts  in  opposition  to  what  he  knows  he  ought  to  do,  or  re- 
frains from  thinking  or  acting  what  he  is  impelled  to  do. 
This  conflict  or  contrariety  of  purposes  is  exhibited  in  three 
distinct  varieties: — 1.  In  five  cases  the  will  appears  lethar- 
gic.    When  roused  by  the  appropriate  stimulus,  when  pro 
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voked  by  an^er,  tempted  by  pleasure,  or  urged  by  discipline, 
the  mental  powers  act  in  union ;  the  object  desired,  the 
course  required,  resentment,  gratification,  or  performance 
of  duty  is  determined  upon,  pursued,  and  accomplished  by 
the  will  and  the  spontaneous  effort  of  the  individual;  but  if 
abandoned  to  his  own  resources,  if  the  will  be  left  unstim- 
ulated, unsupported,  wants  are  unexpressed,  matters  of  in- 
terest or  pressing  importance  are  unattended  to,  and  acts 
are  unperformed,  not  because  the  powers  are  incompetent 
to  do  so,  but  because  energy  is  wanting  to  resolve,  or  sus  i 
lained  activity  to  obey  the  resolution.  2.  In  eleven  cases 
the  will  is  enfeebled  or  impaired,  the  conduct  being  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  deliberate  convictions  of  the  patient,  the 
judgment  or  conscientiousness  issuing  one  mandate,  the  pro- 
pensities another,  the  intellect  condemning  or  deploring  a 
particular  course,  or  the  predominance  of  a  particular  im- 
pulse which  it  cannot,  however,  alter  or  arrest.  The  pa- 
tient is  often  perfectly  conscious  of  the  morbid  nature  of  this 
conflict,  or  his  own  instability  or  infirmity  of  purpose,  antici- 
pates the  result,  and  seeks  assistance  from  healthier  minds 
and  artificial  expedients.  An  individual  has  recently  re- 
turned to  this  Establishment  voluntarily  and  cheerfully,  in 
search  of  that  protection  from  himself,  of  that  physical  aid 
to  his  will  which  rigid  discipline  afTords,  but  which  neither 
virtuous  resolves,  selfishness,  nor  the  usages  of  respectable 
society  afford.  Three  of  the  patients  thus  aflfected  were  led 
by  the  inability  to  comply  with  their  own  perception  of  right, 
to  perpetrate  deeds  which  they  detest  and  deplore,  and  to 
place  their  character  and  means  in  jeopardy  ;  three  laboured 
under  misery  which  was  destitute  of  cause,  which  they  fully 
knew  depended  solely  upon  disorder  of  their  nervous  con- 
stitution, and  which  they  repeatedly  determined  should  be 
disregarded  or  eradicated,  a  task  which  their  will  was  in- 
sufficient to  achieve.  In  one,  a  woman  of  elegant  manners* 
the  disposition  to  speak  or  act  in  a  style  inconsistent  with 
her  present  acknowledged  convictions  and  opinions,  assumes 
the  form  of  a  practical  joke  ;  she  personates  the  bearing  and 
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language  of  a  fox-hunter  sixty  years  since,  and  appropriates, 
constructs,  and  wears  whatever  part  of  male  apparel  her 
fancy  may  dictate  or  she  may  be  able  to  obtain,  and  this  is 
the  consequence  of  inability  to  refrain  from  a  course  which 
she  knows  is  ridiculous,  and  may  be  construed  as  insanity, 
and  of  which  she  is  ashamed.  In  another  the  will  induced 
deportment,  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  real  situation 
of  the  individual,  but  failed  in  introducing  the  same  natural 
relation  between  his  feelings  and  his  station.  He  knew  that 
he  was  poor  and  humble  ;  he  felt  that  he  was  affluent  and 
ambitious.  This  case  derived  additional  interest  from  the 
same  impotency  of  the  will,  rendering  it  impossible  for  him 
to  correct  the  erroneous  impressions  of  the  senses.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  disease  he  saw  single  objects  (although 
not  all  single  objects.)  double,  and  saw  objects  that  did  not 
exist.  This  may  have  proceeded  from  want  of  parellelism 
in  the  axes  of  vision,  as  he  knew  that  he  did  not  see  two 
objects  ;  but  his  efforts  to  receive  true  impressions,  or  to  cor- 
rect such  as  were  known  to  be  erroneous,  proved  altogether 
abortive. 

A  third  mode  in  which  the  will  is  influenced  by  disease  is 
where  there  is  a  divided  volition  ;  where  the  individual  is 
urged  by  two  impulses  of  equal  strength  ;  where  he  is  tossed 
between  opposing  motives  ;  where,  in  judging,  he  is  unable 
to  adopt  an  opinion;  where  he  is  incapable  of  choosing  and 
following  a  line  of  conduct;  where  the  claims  of  different 
duties,  or  the  attractions  of  irreconcileable  pleasures — and 
the  evidence  in  favor  of  right  or  wrong  seem  equally  bal- 
anced. Such  men  are  often  panic  stricken,  not  because 
they  despair,  but  because  they  doubt.  The  difficulty  de- 
scends to  the  most  trivial  transactions;  there  will  exist  the 
same  hesitation,  and  perplexity,  and  dilemma  in  selecting 
the  color  of  a  coat,  in  determining  the  direction  of  a  walk, 
and  in  deciding  the  grand  questions  in  moral  science  or  per- 
sonal conduct;  wherever  there  is  a  choice  there  will  be  pre- 
sented irresolution  and  inanity.  In  one  of  the  patients  under 
review  there  appears  to  be  two  trains  of  thought  going  on 
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at  the  same  time ;  two  tones  of  voice  in  which  these  distinct 
wills  are  enunciated.  The  blasphemies,  imprecations,  and 
absurdities  which  express  one  state  of  mind,  are  mingled 
with  entreaties  and  adjurations  that  these  must  not  be  re- 
ceived as  faithful  representations  of  her  views  and  opinions. 
This  person,  while  frightfully  agitated,  and  declaring  that 
she  is  suffering  torment,  listens  with  a  healthy  perception, 
notices  the  slightest  incident,  and  appreciates  its  nature  and 
influence,  and  argues  amid  her  distress  in  a  vague  but  calm 
and  composed  manner.  She  seems  as  if  actuated  by  two 
wills.  A  second  cannot  get  up  or  sit  down,  or  exert  a 
muscle,  unless  through  the  medium  and  by  the  intervention 
of  the  will  of  another  person.  A  third,  who  is  divided  be- 
tween the  inclination  to  break  glass  and  to  remain  quiescent 
—sometimes  biassed  to  the  one  alternative,  sometimes  to 
the  other— cannot  determine  which  is  the  way  to  his  bed- 
room, nor  to  which  door  he  ought  to  proceed.  Two  individ- 
uals, long  vacillated  between  the  extremes  ot  extravagant 
hope  and  profound  dejection,  these  feelings  being,  so  far  as 
is  possible,  co-existent,  until  returning  bodily  vigor  deter- 
mined a  middle  condition. 

Disease  of  Personal  Identity. 

Two  individuals  labour  under  disease  of  the  feeling  of 
personal  identity.  They  are  themselves  and  others  at  the 
same  or  different  times.  They  believe  that  a  change  has 
been  produced  in  their  nature,  person,  and  position ;  they 
cannot  be  convinced  by  attending  to  external  objects,  or  con- 
vince themselves  by  an  appeal  to  consciousness,  that  they 
continue  to  be  the  same  individual  in  powers,  motives,  and 
responsibility.  In  one  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  continuous 
existence  is  apparently  complete  and  permanent.  She  never 
resumes  her  original  self,  nor  thinks  nor  acts  in  accordance 
with  her  former  character  and  relations.  She  avers  that  S. 
C,  herself,  died  some  time  since  ;  that  she  was  murdered  by 
her;  that  the  temptation  to  assassination  were  gold  and  re- 
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ligious  animosity  ;  that  she  extracted  her  victim's  tongue 
and  now  uses  it ;  but  that  she  is  R.  P.,  of  a  different  land, 
language,  body,  and  spirit.  The  self-murderess  is  perfect- 
ly sincere  in  her  delusion,  consistent  and  unvarying  in  her 
narrative.  As  she  is  totally  uneducated,  she  cannot  be  ac- 
quainted w^ith  the  metaphysical  phenomena  which  her  case 
illustrates,  and  as  she  was  a  vagrant  by  profession,  and  pas- 
sionately attached  to  her  mode  of  life  and  deprived  of  freedom 
because  she  adheres  pertinaciously  to  this  conviction,  no  sus- 
picion can  attach  to  the  genuineness  of  her  confession.  The 
other  patient  is  a  man  of  excellent  talents,  and  of  a  philosphical 
mode  of  thinking;  he  has  heard  of  the  occurrence  of  double 
consciousness,  but  the  absurdity  of  the  duality  which  he  im- 
agines to  exist  in  his  own  person,  and  his  suspicion  that  his 
head  is  growing  less,  that  he  is  persecuted  by  myriads  of 
spirits  that  people  space,  and  tempted  by  their  chief,  cor. 
roborate  his  asseveration  of  entire  and  unqualified  belief.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  not  only  is  his  own  egoism  shaken 
but  that  he  ascribes  a  duplicity  of  nature  to  other  persons. 
An  old  lady,  'an  inmate,  is  herself  and  a  witch  he  encoun- 
tered many  years  since  ;  and,  without  assenting  to  the  doc- 
trine of  metempsychosis,  he  conceives  that  some  of  his  fa- 
miliar agencies  are  at  the  same  moment  men  and  dogs.  He 
is  A.  B.,  and  the  Emperor  of  Morocco;  he  is  reposing  in 
his  bed,  and  tottering  over  the  crater  of  Vesuvius ;  he  is 
conscious  that  he  is  a  subject  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  equally 
so  that  he  lived  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  met  the  individ- 
ual with  whom  he  may  be  conversing  amid  the  pyramids 
when  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  architect.  This  patient 
is  able  to  regard  and  treat  these  distempered  fancies  as  false 
and  futile,  even  to  reduce  them  to  their  ultimate  elements ; 
but  he  cannot  disabuse  himself  of  the  impression,  or  inval- 
idate the  credence  which  he  has  extended  towards  it.  These 
clear  conceptions  of  the  existence  of  insanity  in  the  mind  is 
observed  in  other  cases  where  the  mental  disturbance  is 
greater  and  more  general  than  in  the  example  now  related. 
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One  violent  maniac  proclaimed  the  advent  of  his  paroxysm ; 
an  aimable  retiring  lady,  who,  among  many  other  extraor- 
dinary notions,  entertains  the  delusion  that  the  iron  exhibit- 
ed to  her  as  medicine  has  gravitated  to  her  feet,  and  pro- 
duced lameness,  will  not  return  home,  on  the  ground  that 
her  mind  is  still  unhinged  and  diseased,  and  that  she  is  not 
a  suitable  companion  for  her  mother.  Another  curious  illus- 
tration of  this  impression  is  offered  in  a  person  where  the 
chief  indication  and  proof  of  the  existence  of  mental  aber- 
ration is  the  scepticism  of  the  individual  as  to  his  own  san- 
ity and  competency  to  undertake  the  risks  and  responsibili- 
ties of  active  life.  He  dreads  the  test  and  trial  to  which 
liberation  must  expose  him  ;  and  the  apprehension  inspired 
by  his  own  false  estimate  of  his  own  powers  is  held  perti- 
naciously, and  adduced  as  a  symptom  of  disease.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  coping  and  contending  with  such  subtle  and  saga- 
cious minds  which  have  often  succumbed  to  their  own  intense 
activity,  or  to  the  violation  of  those  dietetic  rules  which 
habits  of  study  so  often  entail,  is  extreme,  for  there  is  at 
once  a  pride  in  defending  the  position  assumed,  and  all  the 
remaining  strength,  and  acuteness,  and  accomplishments  of 
the  intellect  are  exerted  to  gain  the  momentary  triumph  of 
exposing  its  own  error  and  weakness,  and  actually  become 
obstacles  to  whatever  effect  the  reasoning  or  persuasions  of 
others  might  produce. 
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ARTICLE    VI. 

MODERN    ASYLUMS, 

And  their  adaptation  to  the  treatment  of  the  Insane.  By 
H.  A.  BuTTOLPH,  M.  D.,  First  Assistant  Physician  at 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Much  attention  has  of  late  been  paid  to  the  situation,  ar- 
chitectural arrangement  and  organization  of  institutions  of 
this  kind,  and  as  there  is  an  increasing  desire  for  correct  in- 
formation in  the  public  mind,  on  these  topics,  and  also  their 
adaptation  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  some  remarks  on 
each,  may  be  interesting  and  useful  to  the  general  reader, 
and  particularly,  those  mterested  in  behalf  of  friends. 

Situation. — The  site  selected  for  an  asylum  should  be 
easily  accessible  to  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  district  it 
is  designed  to  accommodate.  This  is  of  importance  not  only 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  accompany  their  friends 
to  and  from  the  institution,  and  from  economical  considera- 
tions, but  more  especially,  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
the  insane  themselves,  who  are  often  in  circumstances  to  be 
materially  injured  by  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey.  The 
building  itself  should  be  placed  on  a  gentle  eminence,  sur- 
rounded by  land  ot  a  dry  fertile  soil,  and  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  some  market  town,  from  whence  the  supplies 
for  the  establishment  can  be  obtained,  yet  not  so  near  as  to 
subject  the  patients  when  abroad  to  the  annoying  gaze  of  the 
idle  and  curious.  The  surrounding  scenery  should  be  agree- 
ably diversified  with  hill,  valley  and  lawn,  and  contain  many 
points  of  interest  so  near  as  to  be  seen  distinctly,  which  is  a 
characteristic  more  important  in  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  beholder  than  even  a  more  splendid  landscape,  with  ob- 
jects too  remote  for  perfect  vision.  Another  point  and  one 
of  fundamental  importance  to  be  considered  in  selecting  the 
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site  for  an  asylum,  is  the  supply  of  water,  which  should  be 
unfailing,  and  so  abundant  in  quantity,  that  economy  in  its 
Use  might  never  be  considered  a  virtue.  If  the  fountain 
from  whence  it  proceeds  is  so  elevated  as  to  supply  all  parts 
of  the  house  by  its  own  gravity,  it  is  well,  but  if  otherwise, 
resort  to  forcing  macninery  is  necessary. 

Next  in  importance,  is  the  perfect  drainage  from  the  build- 
ing  of  all  offensive  materials,  which  can  be  done  in  the  best 
manner,  only,  when  there  is  a  proper  descent  in  the  ground, 
together  with  the  free  use  of  water.  Another  advantage 
connected  with  an  elevated  site,  is  that  currents  of  air  in 
such  situations  are  much  stronger,  and  contribute  greatly 
to  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere  within  the  house,  by  as- 
sisting its  natural  ventilation. 

Construction.  — The  material  of  which  an  asylum  is  con- 
structed, should  be  of  the  most  durable  character,  and  on 
this  account,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  stone  is  preferable. 
If  the  expense  of  this  material  forbids  its  use,  brick  may  be 
«ubstituted,  and  when  carefully  prepared  and  laid,  they  make 
a  very  permanent  structure.  With  regard  to  the  other  ma- 
terials, the  most  enlightened  economy  dictates  the  use  of  the 
best,  or  those  of  good  quality,  and  that  the  work  be  done  in 
the  most  careful  manner.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  expensive 
repairs  are  constantly  required  afterwards,  and  the  building 
soon  falls  into  a  dilapidated  state. 

Form. — On  this  subject  great  diversity  of  opinion  contin- 
ues to  exist  among  practical  men,  both  in  Europe  and  our 
own  country.  Each  of  the  various  forms  now  more  gener- 
ally used,  as  the  H  form,  the  Radiated,  the  Quadrangular 
and  the  Lineal,  have  their  advocates,  and  doubtless  each  has 
peculiar  excellencies,  yet  associated  with  peculiar  defects. 
In  selecting  an  arrangement  of  building,  reference  should  be 
had  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate  and  site,  also  the  social 
habits  of  the  people  where  it  is  situated  ;  but  aside  from  cir- 
cumstances of  this  kind,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  particu- 
lar form  should  be  considered  as  essential.  The  objects  to  be 
accomplished  by  architectural  arrangement,  are,  ihe  entire 
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separation  of  the  sexes,  their  classification,  so  that  persons 
with  one  form,  and  in  one  stage  of  disease,  may  not  interfere 
with  the  comfort  or  recovery  of  others  ;  and  lastly,  the  easy 
and  thorough  inspection  of  the  whole  house  by  the  medical 
and  other  officers.  In  addition  to  these,  the  convenient  ar- 
rangement of  the  various  out-buildings,  shops,  pleasure 
grounds,  &c.,  are  topics  of  much  interest  as  connected  with 
the  employment  and  amusement  of  the  patients. 

The  Lineal  form  is  usually  adopted  in  this  country,  the 
sexes  being  separated  by  the  central  building,  in  which 
generally  reside  the  officers,  the  necessary  domestics,  and 
in  which  are  the  offices  for  the  physician  and  steward,  and 
reception  rooms  for  patients  and  their  friends.  The  patients 
with  their  attendants,  occupy  the  wings  on  either  side,  which 
are  sometimes  joined  by  others  running  backwar'S,  or  over- 
lapping half  their  width,  and  extending  in  the  same  direction. 

The  arrangements  in  each  department,  or  for  each  of  the 
more  quiet  classes,  consist  of  dining  and  day  rooms,  single 
and  associated  bed  rooms,  a  bath  room,  clothes  room,  a 
water  closet,  and  in  many  instances,  verandas  or  balconies, 
where  patients  may  exercise  in  the  open  air,  without  expo- 
sure. 

The  proper  warming  and  ventilation  of  the  buildings  are 
also  important  subjects,  the  former  being  usually  accomplish- 
ed by  some  form  of  hot  air  furnace,  or  steam  apparatus  ; 
the  latter,  by  means  of  flues  passing  from  the  halls  and  rooms 
to  the  attic  story,  and  opening  either  upon  the  roof,  or  into 
a  chimney  in  which  there  is  a  fire,  and  which  acts  as  an  ex- 
haustive force  upon  the  foul  air  chamber  or  passage  leading 
to  it. 

Organization. — The  organization  of  public  or  State  insti- 
tutions in  this  country,  consists  in  the  appointment  of  a  board 
of  Managers  or  Trustees  by  the  State  authorities,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  appoint  the  resident  officers  of  the  asylum,  and 
prescribe  their  duties  by  a  code  of  by-laws— to  establish 
the  terms  of  admission  and  discharge  of  patients,  and  main- 
tain a  general  supervision  over  the  whole  establishment,  by 
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frequent  visits  of  inspection  to  all  parts  of  the  house  and 
grounds. 

The  chief  resident  officer  is  the  Superintendent,  who 
should  always  be  a  well-educated  physician  with  a  practical 
knowledge  of  this  department  of  the  profession,  acquired 
by  previous  observation  and  experience  in  the  management 
of  the  insane.  In  addition  to  his  medical  qualifications,  he 
should  possess  the  requisite  knowledge  of  business  to  enable 
him  to  conduct  the  financial  and  other  affairs  of  an  institu- 
tion with  economy  and  correctness,  and  in  this  way  secure 
to  the  insane,  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  with  the  least 
possible  expense  to  themselves,  and  the  State.  In  regard 
to  the  intellectual,  moral  and  social  qualities  required  by 
the  chief  director  of  an  asylum,  the  description  given  by 
Dr.  Browne  formerly  of  the  Montrose,  but  now  of  the 
Crichton  Asylum,  Dumfries,  Scotland,  in  his  work  on  "  In- 
sanity and  asylums  for  the  msane,"  is  so  appropriate  and 
comprehensive,  that  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  place  to  it  here. 
"  The  intellectual  qualifications  for  such  a  trust  are  high  and 
varied,  but  cannot  easily  be  specified.  They  must  compre- 
hend a  familiarity  with  the  true  and  practical  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind,  in  order  that  its  diseases  mav  be  under- 
stood,  and  controlled  ;  as  general  an  acquaintance  as  is  prac- 
ticable with  the  usages  and  workings  of  society,  with  the 
habits  and  pursuits  with  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  dif- 
ferent classes,  with  literature  and  science  so  far  as  they  con- 
tribute to  the  instruction,  happiness  or  amusement  of  those 
classes,  with  everything  in  short,  which  is  or  can  be  ren- 
dered influential  in  what  may  be  called  adult  education,  in 
the  management  or  modification  of  character,  in  order  that 
as  great  a  number  of  moral  means  of  cure,  of  restraining, 
persuading,  engaging,  teaching  the  dark  and  disordered 
mind  may  be  created  as  possible. 

*'  There  must  exist  a  benevolent  kindness  whichs  hall  be  so 
deep  and  expansive  as  to  feel  sympathy  for  the  lunatic,  not 
merely  because  he  is  an  alien  to  his  kind,  because  he  is  vis- 
ited by  the  heaviest  and  hardest  affliction  which  humanity 
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can  bear  and  live ;  but  will  feel  an  interest  in  those  unreal 
and  artificial  and  self-created  miseries  with  which  the  dis- 
tracted spirit  is  oppressed,  and  which  will  be  as  solicitous  to 
alleviate  suffering,  when  it  is  absurd  and  the  result  of  vio- 
lence and  perversity  of  temper,  as  when  it  flows  from  mis- 
fortune. 

"There  must  be  a  benevolence,  which  will,  at  an  im- 
measurable distance,  imitate  the  mercy  of  Him,  who,  in  cur- 
ing the  broken  and  bewildered  spirit  of  demonomania,  'took 
him  by  the  hand  and  lifted  him  up.' 

"  But  this  gentleness  must  be  controlled  ;  it  must  be  gradu- 
ated. The  purely  benevolent  physician  can  never  be  a 
good  practitioner.  There  must  be  mingled  with  such  a 
sentiment,  that  highly  refined  sense  of  duty,  that  keen  per- 
ception of  right  which  guides  even  kindness  and  affection 
in  their  ministrations,  and  which  holds  the  balance  as  scru- 
pulously in  deciding  on  the  moral  rights  of  lunatics  as  on  the 
civil  rights  of  our  fellow  citizens.  In  this  light,  a  disinge- 
nuous and  unconscientious,  in  other  terms,  a  bad  man,  can  not 
bfe  a  good  physician." 

The  second  or  Assistant  Physician,  should  also  be  a  well 
educated  man,  and  combine  such  intellectual,  moral  and 
professional  qualifications,  as  will  enable  and  dispose  him 
fully  to  enter  into  and  carry  out  the  views  of  his  superior, 
and  also  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  institution  during  his 
absence. 

The  office  of  Steward  to  an  asylum  should  be  held  by  an 
active,  intelligent  and  conscientious  man,  who  will  keep  in 
view  the  best  interests  of  the  institution,  by  observing  the 
same  principles  of  prudence  and  economy  in  expenditure, 
as  are  required  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  private  af- 
fairs. 

The  character  and  duties  of  the  Matron  can  not  be  better 
described  than  was  done  by  Dr.  James  Macdonald  of  New 
York,  formerly  principal  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  in 
reply  to  a  communication  from  the  Trustees  of  the  New 
York  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Utica,  requesting  him  to 
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draw  up  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  that  institution.  He 
says  :  "  The  duties  of  Matron,  if  well  performed,  are  second 
in  importance  only  to  those  of  the  Director.  To  appreciate 
her  services,  let  us  imagine  a  private  family,  consisting 
chiefly  of  young  and  helpless  children,  without  the  care  and 
kindness,  and  sympathies  of  woman.  In  the  Matron  of  a 
Lunatic  Asylum,  should  be  found  the  highest  qualities  of 
the  heart,  directed  by  an  intelligent  and  cultivated  mind, 
and  animated  by  that  devotion  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
which  Christianity  alone  can  inspire.  Her  presence  and 
spirit  should  be  felt  in  every  part  of  the  establishment,  more 
particularly  in  that  division  of  it  appropriated  to  her  own 
sex,  whe  re  the  ceaseless  activity  of  a  superior  understand- 
ing and  a  benevolent  heart  will  find  ample  scope.  She 
will  aid  in  carrying  into  effect  the  treatment  ordered  by  the 
physician,  direct  the  varied  employments  of  the  females, 
and  administer  to  the  unfortunate  and  afflicted  in  a  thousand 
little  things  which  no  one  else  can  suggest.  But  her  duties 
should  not  be  entirely  limited  to  her  sex  ;  her  spirit  should 
in  some  degree  pervade  every  portion  of  the  institution. 

"  Men  may  construct  proper  buildings  for  the  insane,  in- 
vestigate their  diseases  philosophically,  and  apply  to  them 
the  rules  of  art  and  the  lessons  of  experience  ;  but  it  is  the 
more  peculiar  province  and  power  of  woman  to  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  the  unfortunate,  and  to  console  the  afflicted  ; 
and  her  sympathy  and  kindness  are  more  frequently  effica- 
cious in  '  ministering  to  a  mind  diseased'  than  the  science  of 
the  physician,  or  the  drugs  of  the  Materia  Medica." 

The  duties  of  a  Chaplain  to  an  Asylum  in  this  country, 
consist  in  conducting  the  religious  exercises  on  the  Sabbath, 
in  the  presence  of  the  officers,  attendants,  and  a  select  num- 
ber of  patients ;  in  some  institutions  morning  or  evening 
prayers,  and  in  occasional  visits  to  the  house  and  such  indi- 
vidual patients  as  may  desire  to  consult  him,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  officer  may  be  benefitted  by  such 
interview.  To  a  benevolent  and  conscientious  mind,  pro- 
perly instructed  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  mental 
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and  moral  feelings  as  manifested  in  the  healthy  and  diseased 
states,  this  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  field  for  observation 
and  christian  effort. 

Aside  from  the  advantages  arising  from  religious  services, 
as  such,  the  variety  of  thought  and  occupation  which  they 
induce,  tend  much  to  relieve  the  unavoidable  tedium  con- 
nected with  a  residence  in  these  institutions,  and  thus,  by 
co-operating  in  effect,  with  the  various  other  means  in  use, 
as  medical  treatment,  employment,  amusements,  &c.,  they 
contribute  valuable  aid  in  soothing  the  excitability  of  some, 
and  in  hastening  the  recovery  of  others. 

The  organization  of  different  Asylums  in  respect  to  the 
various  subordinate  trusts,  vary  somewhat,  according  to  the 
class  and  number  of  inmates,  and  the  social  habits  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  is  situated.  The  direct  care  of  the 
insane  should  only  be  intrusted  to  kind  and  intelligent  per- 
sons, who,  in  addition  to  the  motives  for  faithful  service 
which  arise  from  pecuniary  reward,  will  feel  their  obliga- 
tion to  do  right  and  to  do  well,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  in- 
firmities of  their  unfortunate  charge.  When  this  class  of 
persons  are  obtained  by  an  institution,  they  should  be  liber- 
ally remunerated,  and  the  patient  and  conscientious  exercise 
of  those  higher  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  required  in  their 
peculiar  vocation,  should  be  considered  as  enhancing  the 
value  of  the  service  rendered. 

The  preceding  observations  on  the  arrangements  and 
organization  of  Asylums,  apply  more  especially  to  those  in 
our  own  country,  which  are  perhaps  as  well  adapted  to  the 
character  and  social  habits  of  our  people,  as  are  those  of 
foreign  countries  to  their  citizens.  During  a  recent  visit  to 
Europe,  the  writer  examined  about  thirty  of  the  principal 
Asylums  for  the  Insane  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  was  everywhere  gratified  to  observe  the  great 
attention  paid  to  the  proper  situation  and  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  more  modern  institutions,  as  well  as  the  univer- 
sal interest  manifested  in  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
inmates.     The  site  of  those  in  the  country,  is  usually  excel- 
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]ent,  surrounded  as  they  are  by  natural  scenery  of  great 
beauty  and  attraction,  and  their  immediate  grounds  laid  out 
in  the  most  tasteful  and  elegant  manner. 

The  peculiarities  of  exterior  form,  internal  arrangement 
and  organization  of  European  Asylums,  together  with  their 
modes  of  warming  and  ventilation,  furniture,  etc.,  has  been 
so  recently  and  ably  described  by  Drs.  Bell  and  Ray,  in  the 
second  volume  of  this  work,  that  farther  remark  on  these 
topics  would  be  superfluous. 

In  visiting  the  institutions  for  the  insane  poor  abroad,  an 
American  is  in  doubt  whether  most  to  admire  the  provision 
made  for  their  welfare,  or  the  cheerful  contentment  and 
quiet  comfort  of  the  insane  themselves.  The  distress  asso- 
ciated with  the  extreme  want  of  a  portion  of  the  sane  poor 
in  European  countries,  is  such,  while  the  provision  for  the 
insane  of  the  same  class  is  so  abundant,  that  insanity  in 
these  circumstances,  is  robbed  of  half  its  terrors,  if  even  its 
victims  are  not  to  be  envied  by  their  sane,  but  more  suffer- 
ing friends  ;  indeed,  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  their 
behalf,  that  this,  severest  of  all  earthly  calamities,  appears  a 
"  blessing  in  disguise." 

TREATMENT. 

The  history  of  the  insane  as  connected  with  their  treat- 
ment at  different  periods  and  in  various  places,  presents  a 
mingled  picture,  of  painful  and  pleasing  interest. 

At  one  period,  they  were  treated  as  outcasts  from  society, 
as  alike  unworthy  of  the  care  of  friends,  and  the  sympathy 
of  their  kind.  By  some,  they  were  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  evil  spirits,  and  exorcism  resorted  to  for  their  relief;  by 
others,  they  were  deemed  sorcerers,  and  burned  at  the 
stake,  without  even  a  form  of  justice  in  their  behalf.  At  a 
later  day,  some  rude  attempts  at  treatment  were  made,  but 
these  consisted  chiefly  in  the  prescription  of  injurious  or 
useless  drugs,  which  were  given  with  no  definite  object,  and 
without  reference  to  peculiarities  in  the  physical  or  mental 
x8 
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symptoms.  At  a  still  later  period,  asylums, or  rather  prison 
houses  were  provided  for  their  safe  custody,  and  in  which 
they  were  often  immured  for  life,  subject  to  the  mockery, 
abuse  and  stripes  of  inhuman  keepers :  '•  without  any  attempt 
at  rational  treatment,  without  employment,"  and  with  only 
ijloomy  walls,  and  galling  chains  for  companions.  In  this 
state  of  degradation  and  wretchedness,  they  were  abandon- 
ed and  forgotten  by  friends,  who  desired  the  knowledge  of 
their  connection  with  them,  buried  in  oblivion. 

But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to  give  a 
detailed  history  of  the  improvements  made  at  different  pe- 
riods in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  but  rather  to  exhibit 
the  advantages  possessed  by  modern  asylums,  for  their 
management  and  cure. 

Each  case  presents  an  assemblage  of  phenomena  for  con- 
sideration, and  he  is  the  best  practitioner,  who  fully  considers 
their  bearing,  and  adapts  remedial  and  other  agents  accor- 
dingly. The  first  question  to  determine  when  insanity  is 
found  to  exist,  is  the  best  modeof  treatment,  whether  seclu- 
sion in  an  asylum  or  elsewhere  is  necessary.  In  many 
cases  the  proper  settlement  of  this  question  is  equally  diffi- 
cult and  important.  It  is  not  justifiable  to  deprive  a  man 
of  his  liberty  or  civil  rights  except  for  his  own  advantage, 
or  the  welfare  and  safety  of  others.  Hence,  it  becomes 
important  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  mental  unsoundness, 
and  whether  he  is  thereby  incapacitated  to  conduct  his  own 
affairs,  or  to  mingle  in  the  society  of  others.  If  his  ability 
is  not  impaired  in  these  respects,  it  is  proper  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  his  civil  rights,  notwithstanding  in  some 
particulars,  his  reasoning  powers  may  be  impaired.  But 
aside  from  the  question  of  civil  right,  it  is  desirable  to  de- 
termine what  cases  exist,  whose  seclusion  in  an  asylum 
either  for  their  protection  or  cure,  is  unnecessary  or  improper. 

Savs  Dr.  Combe,  "  Every  case  ought  to  be  considered  in 
itself,  and  a  treatment  in  harmony  with  its  own  indications 
resorted  to.  The  patient  ought  never  to  be  sent  to  an  asy- 
lum when  the   means  of  treatment  are  equally  accessible, 
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and  the  probabilities  of  relief  equalh''  great  at  home  ;  but  if 
the  nature  of  the  derangement  be  such  as  to  require  that 
constant  watchfulness  and  decided  control,  which  can  only 
be  obtained  in  an  establishment  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  deciding  upon  his  removal.  In 
such  circumstances  the  comfort  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the 
lunatic  demand  seclusion  ;  and  his  feelings  are  less  outraged 
at  restraints  put  upon  him  by  strangers,  over  whom  he  never 
exercised  any  authority  either  of  affection  or  of  duty,  than 
by  his  own  family  and  friends,  on  whose  consideration  he  is 
conscious  of  possessing  stronger  claims,  or  whose  sympa- 
thies he  may  hope  to  rouse  by  continued  and  persevering 
appeals  to  their  kindness  and  former  friendship." 

When  the  mental  derangement  depends  upon  bodily  dis- 
ease of  a  temporary  character,  the  patient  should  not  be  re- 
moved from  home  until  a  fair  trial  has  been  made  for  its 
cure,  or  should  it  be  very  severe  and  more  continued,  he 
should  not  make  the  journey  to  an  asylum  under  circum- 
stances likely  to  increase  it.  Persons  of  advanced  age  who 
are  insane  from  the  irregular  decay  of  the  faculties,  or  who 
are  partially  paralytic,  but  who  have  no  dislike  to  their 
friends,  and  are  quiet  and  manageable  may  be  as  well  treated 
at  home  as  at  an  asylum.  Again,  very  delicate  females, 
who  are  only  partially  insane,  but  who  cherish  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  home  and  friends,  are  sometimes  unfavorably 
affected  by  the  separation  from  them,  and  by  association 
only  with  strangers.  There  may  be  yet  other  cases  of  this 
class,  but  there  are  more  in  which  seclusion  is  of  doul)tful 
expedience,  and  can  only  be  correctly  determined,  by  a 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  attending 
them. 

The  propriety  of  removing  an  insane  person  to  an  asylum 
having  been  determined  upon,  the  manner  of  effecting  it  is 
so  important,  that  some  minuteness  of  description  for  the 
information  of  friends,  will  be  pardonable. 

Let  some  judicious  person  inform  him  of  the  decision,  and 
ihat  the  proposed  removal  to  the  asylum  is  intended  for  his 
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good — that  he  will  there  receive  the  appropriate  medical 
and  other  treatment,  and  when  restored,  will  return  home.. 
If  this  information  is  communicated  in  a  kind,  but  with  a 
decided  manner,  most  persons  will  go  without  compulsion,- 
which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid,  but  is  necessary,  and  even 
useful  in  some  cases.  There  are  a  few  instances  in  which 
it  is  proper  to  make  the  journey  with  them  to  the  asylum,, 
without  fully  describing  the  object,  until  they  reach  it ;  but 
falsehood  and  deception  about  their  intentions,  or  the  nature 
and  objects  of  the  institution,  are  uniformly  injurious,  and 
tend  to  create  doubts  concerning  the  candor  of  their  medi- 
cal and  other  attendants,  who,  it  is  very  essential  should 
enjoy  their  confidence.  On  his  arrival  at  the  institution,  if 
he  has  not  previously  knov/n,  his  friends  or  the  physician  in 
their  presence,  and  with  their  sanction,  should  fully  describe 
the  necessity  of  the  measure,  assuring  him  that  he  will  re- 
ceive kind  treatment,  and  enjoy  as  many  privileges  as  are 
consistent  with  his  welfare,  or  the  general  rules  of  the  es- 
tablishment. His  friends  then  take  leave  of  him,  and  after 
giving  the  physician  a  history  of  his  case,  including  the 
mention  of  previous  attacks,  if  any,  age,  civil  state,  occupa- 
tion, hereditary  tendencies,  time  and  mode  of  present  attack^ 
peculiarity  and  progress  of  symptoms,  and  treatment  with 
its  effects,  they  return  home,  relying  on  the  kindness  and 
skill  of  the  physician  and  others,  and  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  house  for  his  recovery,  or  if  incurable,  for  his  com- 
fort and  improvement. 

A  more  particular  examination  should  now  be  made  of 
the  bodily  health  and  mental  state  of  the  patient,  and  his 
situation  in  the  house  determined  accordingly.  He  is  intro- 
duced to  the  attendant  in  whose  care  he  is  placed,  and  if 
but  partially  insane,  is  informed  more  particularly  of  the 
regulations ;  being  made  to  understand,  that  the  enjoyment 
of  certain  privileges,  will  be  connected,  in  a  measure,  with 
his  ability  for  self-restraint,  and  that  they  will  be  withdrawn, 
when  abused  or  deemed  injurious. 

The  treatment  is  properly  divided  into  medical  and  moE- 
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al ;  the  former,  including  the  use  of  medicine,  baths,  regu- 
ulation  of  diet,  &c.,the  latter,  all  those  means  and  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  person  in  his  new  situation ;  us 
association  with  others,  employment,  exercise  and  amuse- 
ments, rising  and  retiring,  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness, 
attendance  on  religious  services,  and  the  like. 

Each  of  these  subjects  are  of  importance  in  relation,  eith- 
er to  the  recovery  or  comfort  of  the  patient,  and  might  be 
profitably  dwelt  upon  at  considerable  length,  and  with 
cases  illustrating  their  value,  but  the  limits  of  this  article, 
forbid  their  full  elucidation.  In  determining  the  treatment, 
reference  is  necessary  to  all  the  causes  supposed  to  have 
had  an  influence  in  the  development  or  progress  of  the  case 
and  that  are  nearly  or  remotely  connected  with  it.  With 
this  view,  his  previous  social,  civil  and  domestic  relations 
and  pursuits  should  be  understood  and  considered.  The 
different  classes  of  organs  and  functions  should  be  carefully 
examined,  as  the  locomotive,  the  vital  and  mental,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  and  how  far  the  disease  is  connected  with,  or 
influenced  by,  physical,  mental  or  moral  causes,  either  sep- 
arately or  combined  ;  and  lastly,  to  determine  what  are  the 
true  indications  for  treatnlent,  in  view  of  all  these  circum- 
stances. After  this  investigation,  the  medical  treatment 
should  be  conducted  on  the  same  general  principles  as  are 
applicable  in  other  diseases  ;  being  modified  according  to 
the  age,  sex,  peculiarity  of  constitution  and  stage  of  disease. 
If  there  exist  excitement,  depression  or  disorder,  in  any  of 
the  various  organs  or  functions,  it  should  be  sought  out  and 
corrected,  by  a  resort  to  the  usual  remedial  means,  having 
in  view  of  course  the  modifications,  if  any,  required  on  ac- 
count of  the  mental  disorder. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  medical,  is  the  moral  treatment 
of  the  insane,  and  indeed  this  is,  in  many  cases,  either  su- 
perior to  the  former,  or  all  that  is  required  for  the  recovery 
of  the  patient.  Under  this  head  is  included,  removal  from 
home  and  the  sources  of  irritation  there  existing,  the  care  of 
strangers,  who  should  be  such  as  heretofore  described,  in- 
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lelligent,  kind  and  conscientious — who  have  had  experience 
in  their  peculiar  duties,  and  who  are  fully  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  their  charge. 

Of  the  fact,  that  the  insane  derive  important  advantage 
from  their  association  in  asylums,  with  due  attention  to  clas- 
sification, there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  peculiar  views  of 
others,  whether  of  a  mirthful,  serious  or  even  of  a  painful 
character,  serve  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  contem- 
plation of  their  own  fancied  ills,  and  in  some  instances  leads 
them  to  detect  their  delusive  nature. 

On  the  subject  of  classification  there  can  be  no  well-de- 
fined rules  of  universal  application.  So  various  are  the  pha- 
ses of  the  disease,  as  presented  in  different  cases,  that  a  re- 
sort to  observation  and  experience  is  constantly  necessary, 
in  determining  the  appropriate  department  for  individuals. 
As  a  general  rule,  persons  should  not  be  associated,  who, 
from  their  mental  or  physical  peculiarities  and  habits,  will 
be  disgusted  with,  or  strongly  oppposed  to  each  other. — 
The  very  quiet,  feeble  or  timid,  should  not  be  placed  with 
the  noisy  and  violent,  neither  should  the  latter,  be  situated  so 
as  to  disturb  the  repose  of  others  at  night.  Epileptics,  or 
those  in  feeble  health  and  requiring  peculiar  care,  should  not 
be  associated  with  large  numbers,  as  in  these  circumstances, 
they  are  liable  to  be  overlooked  and  necessary  attentions 
omitted.  Melancholy  and  suicidal  cases  will  generally  be 
profited  by  associating  with  quiet  and  cheerful  persons,  if 
possible,  with  some  who  will  assist  in  their  supervision,  by 
taking  an  interest  in  their  welfare.  Persons  of  this  class 
also  require  peculiar  care  at  night,  to  preserve  them  from 
self-injury.  Recent  and  convalescent  cases,  may  be  classed 
with  those  that  are  chronic  and  partially  insane  ;  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  former,  being  dispelled  by  the  cheerfulness 
contentment,  and  often  the  eccentricities  of  the  latter.  In  re- 
gard to  the  number  proper  to  be  associated  in  a  single  de- 
partment, there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion.  A  much 
larger  number  of  the  more  quiet  and  rational,  may  be  asso- 
ciated without  detriment, or  with  advantage,  than  any  other; 
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but  the  number  of  either  class,  ought  never  to  be  so  great, 
as  to  prevent  their  attendants  from  exercising  a  careful  su- 
pervision over  the  personal  habits,  dress,  and  every  thing 
pertaining  to  each  individual.  The  objection  to  associating 
a  very  large  number,  is  not  fully  remedied  by  supplying  a 
proportional  number  of  attendants,  for  the  time  of  each  is 
occupied  in  the  general  supervision  of  the  whole  class,  and 
not  devoted  to  a  given  number  of  individuals. 

Employjnent. — One  of  the  chief  sources  of  restlessness 
and  irregularity  in  the  conduct  of  the  insane,  is  the  want  of 
mental  and  bodily  occupation  ;  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  furnish 
these  in  private  treatment,  where  the  attention  of  the  pa- 
tient is  distracted  by  outward  occurrences,  that,  on  this  ac- 
count, if  for  no  other  reason,  his  comfort  and  recovery  is 
more  certainly  secured  in  a  well-regulated  asylum,  than 
elsewhere.  The  employments  of  the  insane  should  be  varied 
according  to  their  previous  habits  and  professions,  and  the 
form  and  stage  of  disease  under  which  they  are  suffering. 
For  the  chronic  and  quiet  class,  and  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  laborious  pursuits,  agricultural,  horticultural 
and  mechanical  labor,  are  the  best  adapted,  affording  as  they 
do,  the  advantage  of  free  exercise  in  the  open  air.  With 
another  class,  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  may  be  resort- 
ed to,  but  they  ought  to  be  associated  with  regular  exer- 
cise. 

Some  caution  is  necessary  in  employing  recent  cases,  and 
those  having  paroxysms  of  excitement,  the  former  being 
liable  to  increase  their  disease,  and  the  latter,  endangering 
the  safety  of  others.  Women  have  the  advantage  of  the 
other  sex  in  the  variety  of  their  pursuits,  especially  in  win- 
ter. 

This  subject  is  of  so  much  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  insane  in  asylums,  that  it  deserves  consideration  in  de- 
termining the  number  proper  to  assemble  in  one  institution ; 
and  would  indicate,  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  large  to 
carry  out  any  scheme  of  associated  labor  or  amusement,  in 
the  various  departments  required  for  their  benefit :  yet  not 
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so  large,  as  to  create  a  lack  of  employment,  by  an  excess  of 
numbers. 

Amusements. — These  are  also  important  means,  and 
should  be  systematically  resorted  to,  though  not  to  be  com- 
pared, in  their  good  effects,  to  regular  and  useful  labor,  for 
those  accustomed  to  it. 

The  regularity  observed  in  the  various  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  an  asylum,  such  as  rising,  retiring  and  meals  ;  also 
the  attention  paid  to  habits  of  order,  neatness  and  general 
propriety  of  conduct,  are  highly  salutary  in  the  recovery  of 
some,  and  in  preserving  a  yet  greater  number  from  declin- 
ing into  a  state  of  slothfulness  and  neglect. 

In  conclusion,  if  it  be  true,  that  modern  asylums  afford 
the  facilities  above  described,  for  successfully  treating  the 
insane,  the  duty  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  public  in  pro- 
viding, and  of  their  friends  in  resorting  to  them,  does  not 
admit  of  doubt ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  praiseworthy 
emulation  that  now  exists  on  this  subject,  between  different 
states  and  countries  wall  continue,  until  the  enlightened  be- 
nevolence of  modern  times,  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  re- 
lieve the  dark  picture  of  their  suffering  and  neglect,  in  the 
history  of  the  past. 
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MISCELLANY. 


UNITED       STATES,       VS.      FRANCIS     THOMAS,      INDICTMENT      FOB 
LIBEL SUPPOSED    INSANITY. 

A  year  or  two  since  we  came  across  this  libelous  pam- 
phlet entitled  "Statement  of  Francis  Thomas,"  and  after 
reading  it  placed  it  among  our  "  Tracts  on  Insanity,"  being 
convinced  that  the  author  was  deranged  though  we  knew 
nothing  of  him  except  from  his  "  statement." 

It  now  seems  this  is  the  opinion  of  his  friends  and  coun- 
sel. According  to  the  National  Intelligencer,  General  Jones 
his  able  counsel,  stated  to  the  Court  on  abandoning  all  at- 
tempts to  establish  the  truth  of  the  charges  in  the  pamphlet, 
that  "  after  the  most  careful  and  deliberate  investigation,  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  had  come  to  an  undoubted  convic- 
tion, perfectly  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  themselves  in 
reference  to  this  cause,  that  the  whole  controversy  had  ori- 
ginated in  what,  by  the  common  designation  of  the  day, 
was  known  as  and  might  be  called  a  visitation  of  God." 

*'  The  gentleman  prosecuted  is  a  man  of  many  virtues,  of 
fine  and  indeed  eminent  talents,  with  an  understanding  upon 
general  subjects  not  only  sane,  but  brilliant  and  solid ;  but 
his  counsel  are  entirely  convinced  that,  upon  the  particular 
subject  of  his  unhappy  relations,  he  has  been  and  is  a  suffer- 
er under  this  visitation  of  God.  While  the  general  powers 
of  his  mind  are  clear  and  unimpaired,  there  is  a  morbid  de- 
lusi§n  traceable  throughout  the  history  of  this  unhappy 
ditlerence,  a  diseased  condition  of  the  mind  on  this  partic- 
ular subject  which  cannot  be  questioned." 

The  opposing  party  expressed  themselves  satisfied,  and 
the  District  Attorney  with  the  approbation  of  the  Court, 
entered  a  nolle  prosequi,  and  thus  the  case  ended . 

VVc  have  alluded  to  this  case  to  express  our  gratification 
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on  finding  that  Courts  and  learned  legal  gentlemen,  are  be- 
ginning to  credit  the  undoubted  truth,  that  a  man  may  ex- 
hibit great  powers  of  understanding  and  on  general  subjects 
be  entirely  rational,  and  yet  in  regard  to  one  particular  sub- 
ject, these  same*  powers  of  mind  have  no  controlling  influence, 
but  are  either  overwhelmed  and  silenced,  or  else  forced  into 
the  service  and  made  to  obey  and  carry  out  the  promptings  of 
a  diseased  impulse.  Such  persons  know  perfectly  well 
"right  from  wrong"  and  "  according  to  law,"  as  it  has  come 
down  from  "olden  times,"  are  accountable  for  their  acts, 
while  in  truth  they  have  been  deprived  by  "  visitation  of 
God,"  as  Gen.  Jones  expresses  it  of  their  reasoning  powers? 
the  possession  of  which  alone  makes  man  an  accountable 
being. 

We  repeat  we  are  glad  to  see  correct  views  on  this  sub- 
ject extending  and  harmonizing  the  decisions  of  Courts  with 
truth,  justice  and  humanity. 


INSANITY    IN    SPAIN,    PERU,    MEXICO,    AFRICA     AND    CHINA. 

Spain. — We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Ford  in  his  recent  work, 
"  The  Spaniards  and  their  Country," — that  the  condition  of 
the  insane  in  the  hospitids  of  Spain  is  very  deplorable, — that 
they  are  not  classified  at  all  — the  quiet  and  the  noisy  and 
violent, — the  cleanly  and  uncleanly  are  placed  together  in 
the  same  apartment, — that  many  of  them  are  naked  and  are 
thus  exposed  to  the  public  gaze. 

He  saw  insane  females  connected  with  respectable  fami- 
lies in  this  condition,  and  thinks  those  that  have  charae  of 
them  are  very  cruel  and  unfeeling. 

Peru. — In  South  America  we  fear  that  the  insane  are  no 
better  provided  for.  Dr.  J.  J.  Von  Tschudi  in  his  "  Travels 
in  Peru,"  recently  published,  says,  "  In  the  Hospital  of  San 
Andres,  insane  patients  are  received,  and  their  number  is 
always  considerable.     On  the    30th  of  November,  (St.  An- 
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drews  Day)  this  hospital  is  opened  for  the  admittance  of  the 
pubHc,  and  one  of  the  favorite  amusements  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lima  is  to  go  to  San  Andres  to  see  lunatics.  It  is 
melancholy  to  observe  these  unfortunate  beings,  thus  made 
the  object  of  public  exhibition  and  irritated  by  the  idle  throng 
who  go  to  stare  at  them.  The  collection  of  alms  from  the 
numerous  visitors  is  doubtless  the  motive  for  keeping  up  this 
custom,  vi^hich  nevertheless,  is  exceedingly  reprehensible." 

Mexico. — The  Hon.  Waddy  Thompson  in  his  "  Rec- 
ollections of  Mexico,"  says,  "  there  are  in  Mexico  scarcely 
any  of  those  charitable  institutions  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed in  all  our  principal  cities. 

*'  There  was  something  like  an  Asylum  for  the  insane,  but 
during  my  residence  in  Mexico,  General  Valencia,  under 
some  claim  which  he  set  up  to  the  ground  and  buildings, 
turned  all  the  lunatics  into  the  streets,  as  I  was  informed." 

Texas. — We  believe  that  Insanity  as  yet  is  very  uncom- 
mon in  Texas.  The  Hon.  Ashbel  Smith,  M.  D.,  late  minis- 
ter from  Texas  to  France  and  England,  and  who  is  as  well 
qualified  to  judge  on  this  subject  as  any  other  person,  in- 
formed us  recently,  that  this  disease  is  very  rare  in  Texas, 
that  during  his  long  residence  in  that  country,  he  had  seen 
but  one  case,— that  of  a  lady,  formerly  a  resident  of  one  of 
the  eastern  states. 

Africa. — Dr.  Furnari  in  his  "  Medical  Tour  in  Northern 
Africa,"  recently  published  in  Paris,  says,  the  number 
of  the  insane  among  the  natives  of  Algiers,  and  the 
Arabs  of  Northern  Africa  is  much  less  than  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe.  He  attributes  this  to  the  torpor  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  induced  by  a  despotic  government,  the 
nomade  life  they  live,  and  their  abstinence  from  all  intoxica- 
ting drinks.  He  remarks,  however,  that  insanity  has  re- 
cently become  very  Ircquent  in  Algiers  in  the  French  army, 
which  he  thinks  is  caused  by  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
especially  of  Absinthe  of  which  they  make  an  immoderate  use 
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Like  the  Turks,  the  Arabs  consider  insanity  a  sacred  dis- 
ease, and  are  very  indulgent  to  the  insane  that  are  tranquil, 
treating  them  with  kindness  and  respect,  and  often  making 
them  objects  of  a  sort  of  religious  worship.  They  seclude 
only  the  furious. 

The  author  says,  however,  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  fanatics,  who  were  nearly  idiotic,  he  did  not  himself  see 
any  insane  in  the  provinces  he  visited. 

China. — From  the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  we 
believe  there  is  but  very  little  actual  insanity  in  China. 
From  a  letter  received  from  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  soon 
after  his  return  from  his  mission  to  China,  we  learn  that  this 
was  the  opinion  formed  by  himself  and  associates. 

By  a  letter  just  received  from  an  esteemed  friend  and 
correspondent,  D.  J.  AIcGowan,  M.  D.,  dated  Nmgpo,  July, 
1846,  we  are  informed  that  according  to  his  observation,  and 
from  all  he  has  been  able  to  learn  by  inquiry,  mental  mala- 
dies are  not  frequent  among  the  Chinese,  although  he  has 
met  with  a  few  cases.  He  says  that  insanity  is  but  barely 
alluded  to  in  their  medical  writings.  He  adds  that  suicides 
are  frequent,  and  often  the  consequence  of  a  desire  to  bring 
censure  and  odium  on  some  individual  who  may  have  of- 
fended the  deceased.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  from  the 
same  letter,  that  Dr.  McG.  is  making  translations  from  the 
Medical  Books  of  China,  for  the  American  Journal  of  Med- 
ical Sciences,  published  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  of  New  York,  who  resided  for 
about  twelve  years  in  China,  informs  us  that  he  saw  but 
three  insane  persons  while  in  that  country— that  these  were 
harmless,  and  were  treated  kindly,  and  suffered  to  go  about 
the  streets. 
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BUTLER  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

We  understand  that  this  Institution  will  probably  be  open 
for  the  reception  of  patients  in  October  next.  We  shall  be 
much  surprised  if  it  does  not  take  immediate  rank  among 
the  very  first  in  the  country.  Dr.  Ray  is  zealously  engaged 
in  completing  it  in  the  best  manner.  We  purpose  hereafter 
to  notice  more  particularly  the  excellence  of  its  arrange- 
ments, and  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.^  &c. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS,  REPORTS,  &.C. 

We  see  by  the  nevv^spapers,  that  the  long  promised  wdrk 
of  Dr.  Gait  on  Insanity  has  been  published.  A  copy  has 
not  been  sent  to  us. 

Notices  of  other  works  relating  to  Insanity,  prepared  for 
this  number,  will  appear  in  the  next. 

We  have  seen  several  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  Insane  in  this  country,  and  purpose  in  our 
next  number  to  particularize  them,  though  only  one  has  been 
sent  to  the  Journal  of  Insanity.  We  hope  those  who  have 
the  distribution  of  such  reports  will  not  forget  us.  We  also 
suggest  the  propriety  of  each  institution  sending  two  or 
more  reports  to  every  other  ;  thus  enabling  institutions  to 
preserve  a  set  of  these  reports.  Now  in  case  of  the  Phy- 
sician leaving  an  institution,  he  either  claims  those  that  have 
been  sent  to  him  and  takes  them  with  him,  or  else  gives  up 
what  he  is  very  desirous  of  keeping.  We  think  also  a  copy 
should  be  sent  to  each  Assistant  Physician,  and  to  the  Stew- 
ard and  Treasurer. 
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NEW    JERSEY    STATE    LUNATIC    ASYLUM. 

It  is  expected  that  this  Institution  will  be  completed  the 
ensuing  tall.  It  is  beautifully  situated  a  short  distance  from 
Trenton,  and  the  building,  which  is  of  stone,  is  well  arrang- 
ed and  well  built.  A  medical  superintendent  has  not  as  yet 
been  appointed. 

The  completion  of  this  Asylum  and  the  Butler  Hospital, 
with  all  modern  improvements,  should  awaken  the  attention 
of  the  managers  of  other  Institutions.  They  must  not  sup- 
pose they  can  be  sustained  solely  by  their  past  reputation  ;  — 
progress,  and  improvement  in  the  care  of  the  insane  is  as 
much  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  in  other  branch- 
es of  business. 


OBITUARY. 


Died  at  London  October  29th,  1846,  George  Man  Bur- 
rows, Esq.,  M.  D.  Dr.  B.  was  well  known  by  his  writings 
on  Insanity.  In  1820  he  published,  "An  Inquiry  into  cer- 
tain errors  relative  to  Insanity  and(,their  consequences,  Phy- 
sical, Moral  and  Civil,  pp.  320.  This  is  now  a  rare  work. 
In  1828  he  published,  "Commentaries  on  the  Causes,  Forms, 
Svmptoms  and  Treatment,  Moral  and  Medical  of  Insanity," 
pp.  716.  This  was  long  considered  the  best  systematic 
Treatise  on  Insanity  in  the  English  language,  and  is  stili 
very  properly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  val- 
uable works  we  have  upon  this  disease. 

He  lived  to  a  good  age,  75.  From  this  and  other  instan- 
ces we  may  indulge  the  hope  that  the  care  of  the  insane 
and  the  study  of  insanity,  do  not  probably  tend  to  shorten 
life.  Haslam  and  Pinel  both  lived  to  the  age  of  81.  Esqui- 
rol  to  68.  Todd  of  the  Hartford  Retreat,  to  65.  Dr.  White 
of  Hudson  died  at  the  same  age  as  Esquirol,  68.  Dr.  Wy- 
man  of  the  McLean  Asylum  at  64,  and  Dr.  Lee  of  the  same 
Institution  at  the  early  age  of  28. 
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